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ADVERTISEMENT. 

:o: ; — 

The English Translation of the Bf)a£ato8&<&ttt& was first published 
in 1785, the Advertisement to which thus introduced it: "The following 
Work is published under the authority of the Court of Directors of the East In- 
dia Company } by the particular desire and recommendation of the Governor 
General of India; whose letter to the Chairman of the Company will sufficiently 
explain the motives of its publication, and furnish the best testimony of the fide- 
lity, accuracy, and merit of the Translator The antiquity of the original, and 
the veneration in which it hath been held for so many ages, by a very consider 
rable portion of the human race, must render it one of the greatest curiosities 
ever presented to the literary world." 

The reception in Europe of this singular exposition of the pantheism of 
the Hindoos, has corresponded with the anticipations thus expressed. It 
was soon translated into the French, German, and Russian languages. A. 
W. Schlegel terms it "the most beautiful, and perhaps the only truly phi- 
losophical poem, that the whole range of literature known to us has pro- 
duced." Mr. Milman says that "it reads like a noble fragment of Empe- 
docles, or Lucretius, introduced into the midst of an Homeric Epip." "In 
point of poetical conception," he adds "there is something singularly strik- 
ing and magnificent, in the introduction of this solemn discussion on the 
nature of the godhead and the destiny of man, in the midst of the fury and 
tumult in which it occurs. This episode is said to be an interpolation of 
later date than the giant epic of which it forms a part; and if so, it is allied 
with great address to the main subject of the poem. * * * On the whole the 
Bhagavat-Geeta is certainly one of the most curious and the most cha- 
racteristic works we have received from the East. As a record of religious 
and philosophic opinion it is invaluable; and if the progress of Sanscrit cri- 
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ticism should hereafter he ahle to fix, with any certainty, the date of this 
episode, it would throw light on the whole history of Indian civilization." 

Notwithstanding the high repute in which the work has heen so long 
held the English translation has hecome very scarce. The Sanscrit original, 
also, printed in Calcutta in 1818, is very rarely met with in Southern In- 
dia ;* and the manuscript copies to which we have access, present many 
discrepancies and imperfections. It is therefore hoped that the edition 
now issued will he generally acceptable, and of particular value to Mission- 
aries in this part of India. The Sanscrit has heen printed from A. W. 
Schlegel's edition, revised by Professor Lassen, the accuracy of which has 
been universally acknowledged. From this text the Canarese translation 
has been made, which will be found to differ in some instances from the 
English, a circumstance which the editor found to be unavoidable, notwith- 
standing the general accuracy of Sir C. Wilkins's admirable translation. 
The passages in which these variations occur will be noted in the Appen- 
dix. As a further aid to the clear understanding of the original, Schlegel's 
excellent Latin translation, and Baron Humboldt's Essay on the Philoso- 
phical System of the Geeta, will also be inserted in the Appendix. 

While, as already intimated, one object the editor has in view in pub- 
lishing this volume, is to make it more accessible to Missionaries, he is 
not without hope that many intelligent natives who regard it as a divine 
work, will be induced to investigate *the evidences on which such belief 
is founded, and compare them with the clear historic induction by which 
the divinity of Christianity is sustained; as well as to contrast the glim- 
merings of truth which the work is admitted to disclose, with the per- 
fect brightness of that " life and immortality ". which the " glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed God," reveals to us. 



J. Garrett. 



Bangalobe, 
December, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



BY THE HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ., 



GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 



TO NATHANIEL SMITH, ESQUIRE; 



Chairman of the Court of Director* of the Hon, JEait India Company, 



Benares 4th October, 1784. 



Sir, 



To you, as to the first member of the 
first commercial body, not only of the 
present age, but of all the known genera- 
tions of mankind, I presume to offer, and to 
recommend through you, for an offering to 
the public, a very curious specimen of the 
Literature, the Mythology, and Morality of 
the ancient Hindoos. It is an episodical 
extract from the " Mahabharat," a most 
voluminous poem, affirmed to have been 
written upwards of four thousand years ago, 
by Krishna Dwypayen Veias, a learned Bra- 
min ; to whom is also attributed the compi- 
lation of " The Four "Vedes, or Bedes," the 
only existing original scriptures of the reli- 
gion of Brahma ; and the composition of all 
the Poorans, which are to this day taught 
in their schools, and venerated as poems of 



divine inspiration. Among these, fend of 
superior estimation to the rest, is ranked the 
Mahabharat But if the several books here 
enumerated be really the productions of their 
reputed author, whichis greatly to be doubt- 
ed, many arguments may be adduced to 
ascribe to the same source the invention of 
the religion iteelf, as well as its promulga- 
tion : and he must, at all events, claim the 
merit of having first reduced the gross and 
scattered tenets of their former faith into a 
scientific and allegorical system. 

The Mahabharat contains the genealogy 
and general history of the house of Bhaurut, 
so called from Bhurrut its founder ; the epi- 
thet Maha, or Great, being prefixed in token 
of distinction : but its more particular object 
is to relate the dissentions and wars of the 
two great collateral branches of it, called 
Kooroos and Pandoos; both lineally de- 
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scended in the second degree from Veechee- 
traveerya, their common ancestor, hy their 
respective fathers Dreetrarashtra and Pan-* 
doo. 

The Kooroos, which indeed is sometimes 
used as a term comprehending the whole 
family, hut most frequently applied as the 
patronymic of the elder branch alone, are 
said to have been one hundred in number, 
of whom Dooryodun was esteemed the head 
and representative even during the life of 
his father, who was incapacitated by blind- 
ness. The sons of Pandoo were five ; Yood- 
hishteer, Bheem, Arjoon, Nakool, and 
Sehadeo; who, through the artifices of 
Dooryodun, were banished, by their uncle 
and guardian Dreetrarashtra, from Haste- 
napoor, at that time the seat of government 
of Hindoostan. 

The exiles, after a series of adventures, 
worked up with a wonderful fertility of ge- 
nius and pomp of language into a thousand 
sublime descriptions, returned with a power- 
ful army to avenge their wrongs, and assert 
their pretensions to the empire in right of 
their father ; by whom, though the younger 
brother, it had been held while he lived, on 
account of the disqualification already men- 
tioned of Dreetrarashtra. 

In this state the episode opens, and is 
called" The Geeta of "Bhagavat," which 
is one of the names of Krishna. Arjoon is 
represented as the favorite and the pupil of 
Krishna, here taken for God himself, in his 
last Ootar, or descent to earth in a mortal 
form. 

The Preface of the Translator will render 
any farther explanation of the Work un- 
necessary. Yet something it may be allow- 
able for me to add respecting my own judg- 



ment of a Work which I have thus infor- 
mally obtruded on your attention, as it is 
the only ground on which I can defend the 
liberty which I have taken. 

Might I, an unlettered man, venture to 
prescribe bounds to the latitude of criticism, 
I should exclude, in estimating the merit of 
such a production, all rules drawn from the 
ancient or modern literature of Europe, all 
references to such sentiments or manners as 
are become the standards of propriety for 
opinion and action in our own modes of life, 
and equally all appeals to our revealed tenets 
of religion, and moral duty. I should ex- 
clude them, as by no means applicable to 
the language, sentiments, manners or mora- 
lity appertaining to a system of society with 
which we have been for ages unconnected, 
and of an antiquity preceding even the first 
efforts of civilization in our own quarter of 
the globe, which, in respect to the general 
diffusion and common participation of arts 
and sciences, may be now considered as one 
community. 

I would exact from every reader the al- 
lowance of obscurity, absurdity, barbarous 
habits, and a perverted morality. Where 
the reverse appears, I would have him re- 
ceive it (to use a familiar phrase) as so 
much clear gain, and allow it a merit pro- 
portioned to the disappointment of a different 
expectation. 

In effect, without bespeaking this kind of 
indulgence, I could hardly venture to per- 
sist in my recommendation of this produc- 
tion for public notice. 

Many passages will be found obscure, many 
will seem redundant ; others will be found 
clothed with ornaments of fancy unsuited 
to our taste, and some elevated to a track 
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of sublimity into which our habits of judg- 
ment will find it difficult to pursue them ; 
but few which will shock either our religious 
faith or moral sentiments. Something too 
must be allowed to the subject itself, which 
is highly metaphysical, to the extreme diffi- 
culty of rendering abstract terms by others 
exactly corresponding with them in another 
language, to the arbitrary combination of 
ideas, in words expressing unsubstantial 
qualities, and more, to the errors of inter- 
pretation. The modesty of the Translator 
would induce him to defend the credit of his 
work, by laying all its apparent defects to 
his own charge, under the article last enu- 
merated; but neither does his accuracy 
merit, nor the work itself require that con- 
cession. 

It is also to be observed, in illustration of 
what I have premised, that the Brahmans 
are enjoined to perform a kind of spiritual 
discipline, not, I believe, unknown to some 
oi the religious orders of Christians in the 
Roman Church. This consists in devoting 
a certain period of time to the contemplati- 
on of the Deity, his attributes, and the moral 
duties of this life. It is required of those 
who practise this exercise, not only that they 
divest their minds of all sensual desire, but 
that their attention be abstracted from every 
external object, and absorbed, with every 
sense, in the prescribed subject of their me- 
ditation. I myself was once a witness of a 
man employed in this species of devotion, at 
the principal temple of Benares. His right 
hand and arm were enclosed in a loose sleeve 
or bag of red cloth, within which he passed 
the beads of his rosary, one after another 
through his fingers, repeating with the touch 
of each (as I was informed) one of the names 



of God, while his mind laboured to catch and 
dwell on the idea of the quality which ap- 
pertained to it, and shewed the violence of 
its exertion to attain this purpose by the 
convulsive movements of all his features, his 
eyes being at the same time closed, doubt- 
less to assist the abstraction. The import- 
ance of this duty cannot be better illustrated, 
nor stronger marked, than by the last sen- 
tence with which Krishna closes his instruc- 
tion to Arjoon, and which is properly the 
conclusion of the Geeta : " Hath what I 
have been speaking, O Arjoon, been heard 
with thy mind fixed to one point? Is the 
distraction of thought, which arose from thy 
ignorance, removed? " 

To those who have never been accustomed 
to this separation of the mind from the no- 
tices of the senses, it may not be easy to 
conceive by what means such a power is to 
be attained ; since even the most studious 
men of our hemisphere will find it difficult 
so to restrain their attention but that it will 
wander to some object of present sense or 
recollection; and even the buzzing of a fly 
will sometimes have the power to disturb it. 
But if we are told that there have been men 
who were successively, for ages past, in the 
daily habit of abstracted contemplation, be- 
gun in the earliest period of youth, and con- 
tinued in many to the maturity of age, each 
adding some portion of knowledge to the 
store accumulated by his predecessors, it is 
not assuming too much to conclude, that, as 
the mind ever gathers strength, like the 
body, by exercise, so in such an exercise it 
may in each have acquired the faculty to 
which they aspired, and that their collective 
studies may have led them to the discovery 
of new tracks and combinations of sentiment. 
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totally different from the doctrines with 
which the learned of other nations are ac- 
quainted: doctrines, which however specula- 
tive and subtle, still, as they possess the 
advantage of being derived from a source so 
free from every adventitious mixture, may 
be equally founded in truth with the most 
simple of our own. But as they must differ, 
yet more than the most abstruse of ours, 
from the common modes of thinking, so they 
will require consonant modes of expression, 
which it may be impossible to render by any 
of the known terms of science in our lang- 
uage, or even to make them intelligible by 
definition. This is probably the case with 
some of the English phrases, as those of 
"Action," "Application," "Practice," &c. 
which occur in Mr. Wilkins's translation; 
and others, for the reasons which I have re- 
cited, he has left with the same sounds in 
which he found them. When the text is 
rendered obscure from such causes, candor 
requires that credit be given to it for some 
accurate meaning, though we may not be 
able to discover it ; and that we ascribe their 
obscurity to the incompetency of our own 
perceptions, on so novel an application of 
them, rather than to the less probable want 
of perspicuity in the original composition. 

With the deductions, or rather qualifica- 
tions, which I have thus premised, I hesitate 
not to pronounce the Geeta a performance 
of great originality ; of a sublimity of con- 
ception, reasoning, and diction, almost un- 
equalled ; and a single exception, among all 
the known religions of mankind, of a theo- 
logy accurately corresponding with that of 
the Christian dispensation, and most power- 
fully illustrating its fundamental doctrines. 

It will not be foir to try its relative worth 



by a comparison with the original text of 
the first standards of European composition; 
but let these be taken even in the most es- 
teemed of their prose translations ; and in 
that equal scale let their merits be weighed. 
I should not fear to place, in opposition to 
the best French versions of the most admir- 
ed passages of the Iliad or Odyssey, or of 
the 1st and 6th Books of our own Milton, 
highly as I venerate the latter, the English 
translation of the Mahabharat 

One blemish will be found in it, which 
will scarcely fail to make its own impression 
on every correct mind ; and which for that 
reason I ahticipate. I mean, the attempt to 
describe spiritual existences by terms and 
images which appertain to corporeal forms. 
Yet even in this respect it will appear less 
faulty than other works with which I have 
placed it in competition ; and, defective as it 
may at first appear, I know not whether a 
doctrine so elevated above common percep- 
tion did not require to be introduced by such 
ideas as were familiar to the mind, to lead 
it by a gradual advance to the pure and ab- 
stract comprehension of the subject. This 
will seem to have been, whether intentional- 
ly or accidentally, the order which is fol- 
lowed by the author of the Geeta, and so 
far at least he soars far beyond all competi- 
tors in this species of composition. Even the 
frequent recurrence of the same sentiment, 
in a variety of dress, may have been owing 
to the same consideration of the extreme in- 
tricacy of the subject, and the consequent 
necessity of trying different kinds of exem- 
plification and argument, to impress it with 
due conviction on the understanding. Yet 
I believe it will appear, to an attentive reader 
neither deficient in method, nor in perspi- 

— 
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cuity. On the contrary, I thought it at the 
first reading, and more so at the second, 
clear beyond what I could have reasonably 
expected, in a discussion of points so far re- 
moved beyond the reach of the senses, and 
explained through so foreign a medium. 

It now remains to say something of the 
Translator, Mr. Charles Wilkins. This 
Gentleman, to whose ingenuity, unaided by 
models for imitation, and by artists for his 
direction, your government is indebted for 
its printing-office, and for many official pur- 
poses to which it has been profitably applied, 
with an extent unknown in Europe, has uni- 
ted to an early and successful attainment of 
the Persian and Bengal languages, the stu- 
dy of the Sanskreet To this he devoted 
himself with a perseverance of which there 
are few examples, and with a success which 
encouraged him to undertake the translation 
of the Mahabharat. This book is said to 
consist of more than one hundred thousand 
metrical stanzas, of which he has at this 
time translated more than a third ; and, if 
I may trust to the imperfect tests by which 
I myself have tried a very small portion of 
it, through the medium of another language, 
he has rendered it with great accuracy and 
fidelity. Of its elegance, and the skill with 
which he has familiarized (if I may so ex- 
press it) his own native language to so fo- 
reign an original, I may not speak, as from 
the specimen herewith presented, whoever 
reads it, will judge for himself. 

Mr. Wilkins's health having suffered a 
decline from the fatigues of business, from 
which his gratuitous labors allowed him no 
relaxation, he was advised to try a change* 
of air for his recovery. I myself recommend- 
ed that of Benares, for the sake of the addi- 



tional advantage which he might derive from 
a residence in a place which is considered as 
the first seminary of Hindoo learning ; and 
I promoted his application to the Board, for 
their permission to repair thither, without 
forfeiting his official appointments during 
the term of his absence. 

I have always regarded the encourage- 
ment of every species of useful diligence, in 
the servants of the Company, as a duty ap* 
pertaining to my office ; and have severely 
regretted that I have possessed such scanty 
•means of exercising it, especially to such as 
required an exemption from official atten- 
dance ; there being few emoluments in this 
service but such as are annexed to official 
employment, and few offices without employ- 
ment. Yet I believe I may take it upon me 
to pronounce, that the service has at no pe- 
riod more abounded with men of cultivated 
talents, of capacity for business, and liberal 
knowledge; qualities which reflect the great- 
er lustre on their possessors, by having been 
the fruit of long and laboured application, 
at a season of life, and with a licence of con- 
duct, more apt to produce dissipation than 
excite the desire of improvement. 

Such studies, independently of their utili- 
ty, tend, especially when the pursuit of them 
is general, to diffuse a generosity of senti- 
ment, and a disdain of the meaner occupati- 
ons of such minds as are left nearer to the 
state of uncultivated nature ; and you, Sir, 
will believe me, when I assure you, that it 
is on the virtue, not the ability of their 
servants, that the Company must rely for 
the permanency of their dominion. 

Nor is the cultivation of language and 
science, for such are the studies to which I 
allude, useful only in forming the moral 
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character and habits of the service. Every 
accumulation of knowledge, and especially 
touch as is obtained by social communication 
with people over whom we exercise a domi- 
nion founded on the right of conquest, is 
useful to the state : it is the gain of huma- 
nity : in the specific instance which I have 
stated, it attracts and conciliates distant af- 
fections ; it lessens the weight of the chain 
by which the natives are held in subjection ; 
and it imprints on the hearts of our own 
countrymen the sense and obligation of be* 
nevolence. Even in England, the effect of 
it is greatly wanting. It is not very long 
since the inhabitants of India were consi- 
dered by many, as creatures scarce elevated 
above the degree of savage life ; nor, I fear, 
is that prejudice yet wholly eradicated, 
though surely abated. Every instance which 
brings their real character home to observa- 
tion will impress us with a more generouft 
sense of feeling for their natural rights, and 
teach us to estimate them by the measure 
of our own. But such instances can only 
be obtained in their writings : and these wffl 
fcurvivc when the # British dominion in India 
shall have long ceased to exist, and when 
the sources which it once yielded of wealth 
and power are lost to remembrance. 

If you, Sir, on the perusal of Mr. Wilkins** 
performance, shall judge it worthy of Ml 
honorable a patronage, may I take the fcr* 
ther liberty to request that you wiB h€ 
pleased to present it to the Court of Difee* 
tors, for publication by their authority, and 
to use your interest to obtain it? Its puUte 
reception will be the test of its real merit, 
and determine Mr. Wilkins in the prosecu- 
tion or cessation of his present laborious 
studies. It may, in the firM event, ctaarihfe 



way to a wide and unexplored field of fruit- 
ful knowledge ; and suggest, to the genero- 
sity of his honorable employers, a desire to 
encourage the first persevering adventurer 
in a service in which his example will have 
few followers, and most probably none, if it 
is to be performed with the gratuitous labor 
of years lost to the provision of future sub- 
sistence : for the study of the Sanskreet can- 
not, like the Persian language, be applied 
to official profit, and improved with the of- 
ficial exercise of it. It can only derive its 
reward, beyond the breath of fame, in a fixed 
endowment. Such has been the fate of his 
predecessor, Mr. Halhed, whose labors and 
incomparable genius, in two useful produc- 
tions, have been crowned with every success 
that the public estimation could give them ; 
nor will it detract from the no less original 
merit of Mr. Wilkins, that I ascribe to a* 
nother the title of having led the way, when 
I add, that this example held out to him no 
incitement to emulate it, but the prospect of 
barren applause. To say more, would be 
disrespect; and I believe that I address my- 
self to a gentleman who possesses tatarts 
congenial with those which I am so anxious 
to encourage, and a mind too liberal to con- 
fine its beneficence to such arts alone as 
contribute to the immediate and substantial 
advantages of the state. 

I think it proper to assure you, that the 
subject of this address, and its design, tretf 
equally unknown to the person who ifer the 
Object of it ; from whom I originally obtained 
the translation lor another purpose, which 
©it a second reVfsal of the work I changed, 
from a belief that it merited a better desti- 
nation. 

A mind rendered sttscepfffifaby the daify 
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experience of unmerited reproach, may be 
excused if it anticipates even unreasonable 
or improbable objections. This must be my 
plea for any apparent futility in the follow- 
ing observation. I have seen an extract 
from a foreign work of great literary credit, 
in which my name is mentioned, with very 
undeserved applause, for an attempt to in- 
troduce the knowledge of Hindoo literature 
into the European world, by forcing or cor- 
rupting the religious consciences of the 
Pundits, or professors of their sacred doc- 
trines. This reflexion was produced by the 
publication of Mr. Halhed's translation of 
the Poottee, or code of Hindoo laws ; and is 
totally devoid of foundation. For myself I 
can declare truly, that if the acquisition 
could not have been obtained but by such 
means as have been supposed, I should 
never have sought it. It was contributed 
both cheerfully and gratuitously, by men of 
the most respectable characters for sanctity 
and learning in Bengal, who refused to ac- 
cept more than the moderate daily subsis- 
tence of one rupee each, during the term 
that they were employed on the compilation; 
nor will it much redound to my credit, when 
I add, that they have yet received no other 
reward for their meritorious labors. Very 
natural causes may be ascribed for their re- 
luctance to communicate the mysteries of 
their learning to strangers, as those to whom 
they have been for some centuries in sub- 
jection, never enquired into them, but to 
turn their religion into derision, or deduce 



from them arguments to support fine intole- 
rant principles of their own. From our na- 
tion they have received a different treatment, 
and are no lest eager to impart their know- 
ledge than we are to receive it I could say 
much more in proof of this fact, but that it 
might look too much like self-commenda- 
tion. 
I have the honor to be, with respect, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient, and 
Most humble Servant, 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

Calcutta, 3d December, 1784. 

P. S. Since the above was written, Mr- 
Wilkins has transmitted to me a corrected 
copy of his Translation, with the Preface 
and Notes much enlarged and improved. 
In the former, I meet with some compli- 
mentary passages, which are certainly im- 
proper for a work published at my own soli- 
citation. But he is at too great a distance 
to allow of their being sent back to him j^for 
correction, without losing the opportunity, 
which I am unwilling to lose, of the present 
dispatch ; nor could they be omitted, if I 
thought myself at liberty to expunge them, 
without requiring considerable alterations in 
the context, They must therefore stand ; 
and I hope that this explanation will be ad- 
mitted as a valid excuse for me in passing 
them. 

W. H. 
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Stfttcation* xiii 



£/o /to cffionolato/e WaUen fflad/cnad, Sda., Jjoveidiol Jfeneta/? Ac, Ac. 



owncondctoud of me /Mela* /uei/iode foi wtoen you /n/enc/eame Jfee/a, <onen, a/ yo€U leaned/, 
*^s naa /ne nonet /o /Ueden/you 4o//n a cofy* of me ma>n€idcl,//i/, t/ toozd me <upd douct/bitd aoou/ //) 
/mfeifec/cond, vecaadc t^s/mew /na/wxil ca/endwe acaaac7i/ance wi/n me cud/bmd cwicf le^ebud /e=* 
ne/d of /to cr&maood <oou/a e/actaa/e evei>u /ia/dape ma/ toad ovdcule, ana ^/ hue/ do often ecc/ielc- 
encea a/ifewa/wn fiom <uoai /laA/cau/u, anc/ collection /torn uout /tens c^ wad /to /nente of a 
/UiAu /6 fad faece/i/cl ana Aa/ion. c$u/ dtnee *^ lecewea tuotu convmanad /o AleAaie // /ot me 
/uwece v/eto, nS feeeau ma/ oynate/u <o/ui>n mad/ oe /nde/iaiaote /lorn one wnoj /oi /he /cm/ time, 
€d a/oti/ /o ah/teal /e/oie mat aw/a/ /uwma/y adict \s dftoa/a c/ieac/ /he even/j €oele *-S no/ con** 
iwncea ma/ /to /t/etat den/wnen/j eocAiefdea /n /to /e//u you nave acme me me nonoi /o tou/e, vn 
lecommenouz/con of /to atoln, /6 /to wnaewnan of /to £/)/iec/con, /f /iein%s//ea /o accomfuznu i/ A /to 
fae/tj tooa/a dcteen me, anaei t/d cam /n/ttnd/c mel&/, fiom awcendaie. 

/she awl/a, cruj /d do ateu acaaatn/ect wem \ioal /oana^d /ia/ionaae tn aenelatf ano/ of /to 
Aetdona/ encoutaaeme?i/ uoa have cond/zn//a awen /o mu fetW€a=delAMzn/d /ti Aai/ecu/at, A lenaet 
/hemde/ued mole caha/ee of fa,folmi7ia Meet aa/u /n /to valcoad mancned of commence, levenae, cww/ 
Aoucu, vu /to d/cu/u of /to /anaaaaed, wc/n /to /atod ana cad/bmd of /to na/wed, ma/ // mad/ 
</eem /to fiid/ fiat/ ofewdu aencad you ha*xe latdea a /liou/e /ad/up due /o /to dotilec fiom tahtcn 
i/ d/ttana. <S&d /mi/ faldonaienccaiaaemen/ a/one fad/ e&ct/ea ewia/a/con /n mu mead/, ana maea 
me /o /tiodeca/e mu Aai/ecu/ai d/aatedj even veuona /to /me of /lecan/alti letotua, *~s toimvfy leaaed/ 
you tatft/ielMic/ me, /n /oaen of mu ata///aae, /6 /a*i /to Gee/a /ui^v/ccvu a/ uoat fee/. 

^y nave /ne Aonoi /6 daodoicve mudecf, tat/A aiea/ led/tec/, 
&®onoiau/c cr-a, 

( z/o€U mod/ ovecwen/, ana 

<S/6od/ numvec tseiAMm/, 

BENARK8, 19th November, 1784. 
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XV 



THE 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work, forming part of the Mahabharat, 
an ancient Hindoo Poem, is a dialogue supposed to 
have passed between Krishna, an incarnation of the 
Deity, and his pupil and favorite Arjddn, one of the 
fire sons of Fanddd, who is said to have reigned about 
fire thousand years ago, just before the commencement 
of a famous battle fought on the plains of Kdoi ddhshe- 
tra\ nearDeM, at the beginning of the Kdlee-Yoog, 
or fourth and present age of the world, for the empire 
of Bhar&t-versh, which, at that time, included all the 
countries that, in the present division of the globe, are 
called India, extending from the borders of Persia to 
the extremity of China ; and from the snowy mountains 
to the southern promontory • 

The Brahman* esteem this work to contain all the 
grand mysteries of their religion ; and so careful are 
they to conceal it from the knowledge of those of a 
different persuasion, and even the vulgar of their own, 
that the Translator might have sought in vain for as- 
sistance, had not the liberal treatment they have of late 
years experienced from the mildness of our government, 
the tolerating principles of our faith, and above all, the 
personal attention paid to the learned men of their 
order, by him under whose auspicious administration 
they have so long enjoyed, in the midst of surrounding 
troubles, the blessings of internal peace, and his exem- 
plary encouragement, at length happily created in their 
breasts a confidence in his countrymen sufficient to re- 
move almost every jealous prejudice from their minds. 

It seems as if the principal design of these dialogues 
was to unite all the prevailing modes of worship of 
those days ; and, by setting up the doctrine of the unity 
of the Godhead, in opposition to idolatrous sacrifices, 
and the worship of images, to undermine the tenets 
inculcated by the Veds ; for although the author dared 
not make a direct attack, either upon the prevailing 
prejudices of the people, or the divine authority of those 
ancient books ; yet by offering eternal happiness to such 
as worship Brahm, the Almighty, whilst he declares 
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the reward of such as follow other Gods shall be but a 
temporary enjoyment of an inferior heaven, for a period 
measured by the extent of their virtues, his design was 
to bring about the downfall of polytheism ; or, at least, 
to induce men to believe God present in every image 
before which they bent, and the object of all their ce- 
remonies and sacrifices. 

The most learned Brahmans of the present times are 
Unitarians according to the doctrines of Krishna ; but, 
at the same time that they believe but in one God, an 
Universal Spirit, they so far comply with the prejudices 
of the vulgar, as outwardly to perform all the ceremo- 
nies inculcated by the Veds, such as sacrifices, ablu- 
tions, &c. They do this, probably, more for the sup- 
port of their own consequence, which could only arise 
from the great ignorance of the people, than in compli- 
ance with the dictates of Krishna : indeed, this igno- 
rance, and these ceremonies, are as much the bread of 
the Brahmans, as the superstition of the vulgar is the 
support of the priesthood in many other countries. 

The reader will ba\e the liberality to excuse the ob- 
scurity of many passages, and the confusion of senti- 
ments which runs through the whole, in its present 
form. It was the Translator's business to remove as 
much of this obscurity and confusion as his knowledge 
and abilities would permit. This he hath attempted in 
his Notes ; but as he is conscious they are still insuffi- 
cient to remove the veil of mystery, he begs leave to 
remark, in his own justification, that the text is but 
imperfectly understood by the most learned Brahmans 
of the present times ; and that, small as the work may 
appear, it has had more comments than the Revelations. 
These have not been totally disregarded ; but, as they 
were frequently found more obscure than the original 
they were intended to elucidate, it was thought better 
to leave many of the most difficult passages for the 
exercise of the reader's own judgment, than to mislead 
him by such wild opinions as no one syllable of the text 
could authorize. 

CjC l 
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preface- 



Some apology is also due for a few original words 
and proper names that are left untranslated, and un • 
explained. The Translator was frequently too diffident 
of his own abilities to hazard a term that did but nearly 
approach the sense of the original, and too ignorant, at 
present, of the mythology of this ancient people, to 
venture any very particular account, in his Notes, of 
such Deities, Saints, and Heroes, whose names are but 
barely mentioned in the text. But should the same 
Genius, whose approbation first kindled emulation in 
his breast, and who alone hath urged him to undertake, 
and supported him through the execution of far more 
laborious tasks than this, find no cause to withdraw his 
countenance, the Translator may be encouraged to 
prosecute the study of the theology and mythology of 
the Hindoos, for the future entertainment of the curious. 

It is worthy to be noted, that Krishna, throughout 
the whole, mentions only three of the four books of the 
Veds, the most ancient scriptures of the Hindoos, and 
thosn the three first, according to the present order. 
This is a very curious circumstance, as it is the present 



belief that the whole four were promulgated by Brahma 
at the creation. The proof then of there having been 
but three before his time, is more than presumptive, 
and that so many actually existed before his appear- 
ance ; and as the fourth mentions the name of Krishna, 
it is equally proved that it is a posterior work. This 
observation has escaped all the commentators, and was 
received with great astonishment by the Pdndeet, who 
was consulted in the translation. 

The Translator has not as yet had leisure to read 
any part of those ancient scriptures. He is told, that a 
very few of the original number of chapters are now to 
be found, and that the study of these is so difficult, that 
there are but few men in Benares who understand any 
part of them. If we may believe the Mahabhdrat, they 
were almost lost five thousand years ago ; when Vyas, 
so named from having superintended the compilation of 
them, collected the scattered leaves, and, by the assist- 
ance of his disciples, collated and preserved them in 
four book ^. 



As a regular mode hath been followed in the orthography of the propei names, and other original words, the reader 
may be guided in the pronunciation of them by the following explanation. 



(g) has always the hard sound of that letter in gun. 

( j) the soft sound of (g t ) or of (j) in James. 

(y) > s generally to be considered as a consonant, and 

to be pronounced as that letter before a vowel, as 

in the word yarn. 
(h) preceded by another consonant, denotes it to be 

aspirated. 
(&) is always to be pronounced short, like (u) ia butter 



(a) long, and broad, like (a) in all, calL 

(S) short, as (i) in it. 

(e) long. 

(60) short, as (00) in foot. 

(Go; long. 

(I) as that letter is pronouueed in our alphabet. 

(u) long, like (6) in over. 

(ow) long, like (ow) in how. 
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THE GRIEF OF ARJOON. 
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\Ae> 1^558^-d^^ a>$* a>o*uk 06tO#OT5^ 

T&^rfa^SoTS Sko-rf^. taStorie^a Ported 

^f- "^S^^?*, S^te^^ a^^J^O^^DTJ TO 

•dto ©kro-dz-h^. 
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BKGU8H. 
Dhreetabashtea £ai4 

" Tell me, O Sanjay, what the 
people of my own party, and those of 
the Pandoos, who are assembled at 
Kooroo-kshetra resolved for war, 
have been doing. 

Sanjay replied. 

"Dooryodhan having seen the army 
of the Pandoos drawn up for battle, 
went to his Preceptor, and addressed 
him in the following words : ** 

" Behold ! O master, raid he. the 
mighty army of the sons cf Pandoo 
drawn forth by thy pupil, the expe- 
rienced son ofDroopad. In it are 
heroes, such as Bheem or Arjoon : 
there is Yooyoodhana, and Veerat, 
an&.Droopad, and Dhrceshtaketoo, 
and Cheeheetana, and the valiant 
prince of Kas/iee, and Pooroojeet, and 
Koonteebhoja, and Sivy a a mighty 
chief, and Yoodhamanyoo- Veekranta, 
and the daring Oolarnowja ; so the 
son of Soobhadra, and the sons of 
Krishna the daughter of Droop ad, all 
of them great in arms. 
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SANSCRIT. 

TjS^oS oa*oi>S I e>3 qcp ;&* Stir*?-? 

O_0. ^T^Tdo&^akr^^F^otfydo 

sS- ^°3osDotfz^^3/3«)Tte>r- 

o3. ^3j*o»t>* sft-d^ ■»* x5f®n9^ 

3&^£*C^^yd3^;>°|| 
^3OS0o$^^;Sj5iF~^&te°Z$dg|| 

oe^. ^3o3a»d&ou«>2tfDtfoo3^ 

•^j^zj^pl^rt^^ll 

o8. to3£ * ij-dA)^iv>^?i3^sooa^ 

3£3va ?ta>e33g|| 



OANABESE. 

E-\ S^tf &S&300& "^JeJ-dlb ;$£&A(?J£ri I "&D I 

Pc>t5^ eM^xJ-do, ^^t^r 7^ jl Tj, iXgbtf 3*d> o3o 

CO 9 CO T 

00. $*i3£oTS -d^To^^W^ 7fc£>j rfS^J^j oia 
T$ ^ Kh>«>T$55^a3oJS> #5oi>£o7$ "d^?i^&3, O^d 

oo. s^-djs dSaerc Gioo7$ Totfx^c) oSoe 

• oo co q> q>* *co ^ 



o_o, e* ii>-&&^$2£# *io*©$xto^ ska, 
o3. es^o^Trte) 7io7b£$ *oa> zfct) ito^ 

CO * x ' 9 

tf^tf, t>nfsix>£> 9 &t s±oo35Z$ sroT^X^o ajsNtfe;^ 
^3 OoaBv^cSlJo^, 8ooa^c5i)TS ^h)^^c3ix). 



EV0U0H. 

Be acquainted also with the names 
of those of our party who are the 
most distinguished. I will mention a 
few of those who are amongst my 
generals, by way of example. There 
is thyself, my Preceptor, and Bheesk- 
ma, and Kreepa the conqueror in 
battle, and Aswatthama, and Vet- 
karna, and the son of Samadatta, 
with others in vast numbers who for 
my service have forsaken the love of 
life. They are all of them practised 
in the use of aims, and experienced 
in every mode of fight. Our innu- 
merable forces are commanded by 
Bhccshma, and the inconsiderable 
army of our foes is led by Bheem, 
Let all the generals, according to 
their respective divisions, stand in 
their posts, and one and all resolve 
Bheeshma to support." 

The ancient chief, and brother of 
the grandsire of the Kooroos, then, 
shouting with a voice like a rearing 
lion, blew his shell to raise the spirits 
of the Kooroo chief; and instantly 
innumerable shells, and other warlike 
instruments, were struck up on all 
sides, so that the clangour was ex- 
cessive. At this time Krishna and 
Arjoon were standing in a splendid 
chariot, drawn by white horses. They 
also sounded their shells, which were 
of celestial form : the name of the 
one which was blown by Krishna, 
was Panchajanya, and that o^Arjow 
was called Deva-datta. Bheem, of 
dreadful deeds, blew his capacious 
shell Poumdra> and Yoodheesteer, the 
royal son of Koontee, sounded Atlan- 
ta- Veejay. Nakool and Sahadeva 
blew their shells also ; the one called 
Soogosha, the other Maneepooshpaka 
The prince of Kasee of the mighty 
bow, Seekhandee, Dkre&htaduhymna, 
Vcerata, Sutyakee of invincible arm. 
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OANA&SSSS. 

OS- # tf S£)353 $&to{x^j ^Sited 3og>zSai>7^ 

-do. o&>€ tfd^V^ Pi>ak${ tf ©aPF-^ 
<& afrdi& typfiKf sfcT^TJS Tftjki^ 5S?i> 
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*2£*b$&1, tf^&Wck^ c^c&iS^. 



B1TCHU8B. 

Droopad and the sons of his royal 
daughter Krishna, with the bod of 
Soobhadra, and all the other chiefs 
and nobles, blew also their respective 
shells. So that their shrill-sounding 
voices pierced the hearts of the 
Kooroos, and re-echoed with a dread- 
ful noise from heaven to earth. 

In the mean time Arjoon, perceiv- 
ing that the sons of Dhreetarasktra 
stood ready to begin the fight, and 
that the weapons began to fly abroad, 
having taken up his bow, [addressed 
Kiishna in the following words:] 



" I pray thee, Krishna, cause my 
chariot to be driven and placed be- 
tween the two armies, that I may 
behold who are the men that stand 
ready, anxious to commence the 
bloody fight ; and with whom it is 
that I am to fight in this ready field; 
and who they are that are here as- 
sembled to support the vindictive son 
of Dhreetarasktra in the battle." 

Krishna being thus addressed by 
Arjoon, drove the chariot ; and, hav- 
ing caused it to halt in the midst 
of the space in front of the two 
armies, bad Arjoon cast his eyes 
towards the ranks of the Kooroos, 
and behold where stood the aged 
Bheeshma, and Dron, with all the 
chief nobles of their party. He look- 
ed at both the armies, and beheld, on 
either side, none but grand si res, un- 
cles, cousins, tutors, sons, and bro- 
thers, near relations or bosom friends: 
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CANABESE. 

-xS. rortoSo^ 7$jt^o&d£>} ? \£ jo&yd^;^ oo# 
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EVOLISH. 

And when he had g azed for a while 
and beheld such friends as these pre- 
pared for the fight, he was seized 
with extreme pity and compunction, 
and uttered his sorrow in the follow- 
ing words : " Having beheld, 
Krishna! my kindred thus stand- 
ing anxious for the fight, 

My members fail me, my coun- 
tenance withereth, the hair standeth 
an end upon my body, and all 
my frame trembleth with horror! 
Even Gandeev my bow escapeth 
from my hand, and my skin is par- 
ched and dried up. I am not able 
co stand ; for my understanding, as 
it were, turneth round, and I behold 
inauspicious omens on ail sides. 
When I shall have destroyed my 
. kindred, shall I longer look for hap- 
piness? I wish not for victory, 
Krishna ; I want not dominion ; I 
want not pleasure ; for what is do- 
minion, and the enjoyment of life, or 
eveu life itself, when those, for whom 
dominion, pleasure, and enjoyment 
were to be coveted, have abandoned 
life and fortuue, and stand here in 
the field ready for the battle? Tutors, 
sons, and fathers, grand sires, and 
grandsons, uncles, and nephews, cou- 
sins, kindred, and friends! Although 
they would kill me, I wish not to 
fight them ; no not even for the do- 
minion of the three regions of the 
universe, much less for this little 
earth ! Having killed the sons of 
Dhreetarashlra, what pleasure, 
Krishna, can we enjoy ? Should we 
destroy them, tyrnnts as they are, 
sin would take refuge with us, It 
therefore behoveth us not to kill such 
near relations as these. How, 
Krishna, can we be happy hereafter, 
when we have been the murderers of 
our race ? 
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ENGLISH. 

What if they, whose minds are de- 
praved by the lust of power, see no 
sin in the extirpation of their race, no 
crime in the murder of their friends, 
is that a reason why we should not 
resolve to turo away from such a 
crime, we who abhor the sin of ex- 
tirpating the kindred of our blood? 

In the destruction of a family, the 
ancient virtue of the family is lost. 
Upon the loss of virtue, vice and 
impiety overwhelm the whole of a 
race. From the influence of impiety 
the females of a family grow vicious; 
and from women that are become 
vicious are born the spurious brood 
called Varna-sankar. The Sankar 
provideth Hell both for those which 
are slain and those which survive ; 
and their forefathers, being deprived 
of the ceremonies of cakes and water 
offered to their manes, sink into the 
infernal regions. By the crimes of 
those who murder their own relations, 
sore cause of contamination and birth 
of Varna-sankars, the family virtue, 
and the virtue of a whole tribe is for 
ever done away ; and we have been 
told, O Krishna, that the habitation 
of those mortals whose generation 
hath lost its virtue, shall be in Hell. 

Woe is me ! what a great crime are 
we prepared to commit ! Alas ! that 
for the lust of the enjoyments of do- 
minion we stand here ready to mur- 
der the kindred of our own blood ! 
I would rather patiently suffer that 
the sons of Dhreetarashtra, with 
their weapons in their hands, should 
come upon me, and, unopposed, kill 
me unguarded in the field." 

When Arjoon had ceased to speak, 
he sat down in the chariot between 
the two armies ; and having pot a- 
way his bow and arrows, his heart 
was overwhelmed with affliction. 
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LECTURE II. 
OF THE NATURE OF THE SOUL, AND SPECULATIVE DOCTRINES. 



SANSCRIT. 

stoiR) eJo I e>^tf^tf^k *£*$=" 
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CANA&BSE. 

tf e/D-tf^K ** wDtWt^ c&>zkos?\ £o&f> t5, 
3. airf^^oSoa) T^^itftoTS ^&ake^& ?d£2^ 

C*>7fc*-&i>{ ©Z^} ££* ?tt o3j& &%$ ?z& 3^ 



BNOZiISH. 

Krishna beholding him thus in- 
fluenced by compunction, his eyes 
overflowing with a flood of tears, and 
his heart oppressed with deep afflic- 
tion, addressed him in the following 
words : 

Krishna. 

" Whence, O Aryoon, comethonto 
thee, thus standing in the field of 
battle, this folly and unmanly weak- 
ness ? It is disgraceful, contrary to 
duty and the foundation of dishonour* 
Yield not thus to unmanliness, for it 
ill becometh one like thee* Abandon 
this despicable weakness of thy heart, 
and stand up," 

Abjoon, 

* "How, O Krishna, shall I resolve 
to fight with my arrows in the field 
against such as Bheeskma and Dnm, 
who, of all men, are most worthy of 
my respect ? 5 1 would rather beg my 
bread about the world, than be the 
murderer of my preceptors, to whom 
such awful reverence is due. Should 
I destroy such friends as these, I 
should partake of possessions, wealth, 
and pleasures, polluted with their 
blood. 6 We know not whether it 
would be better that we should defeat 
them, or they us ; for those, whom 
having killed, I should not wish to 
live, are even the sons aud people of 
Dhreetarashtra who are here drawn 
up before us. 7 My compassionate na- 
ture is overcome by the dread of 
sin. Tell me truly what may be best 
for me to do. I am thy disciple, 
wherefore instruct me in my duty, 
who am under thy tuition \ for my 
understanding is confounded by the 
dictates of my duty 
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OAVABBSS. 

xSTfo ax>caXo$ 3s Tkso c&j^Xcra-dii^ #ro£o 

Tb ^g)S£ c^} *foWk Co£$ 7foi0x33T^k, 

oo. dSo^ $$tfua r£gycro5fc$g d3a-d*> "&£$£ 
X$ £zkS cSitfrf ^ $o3a Tk& 7i>z5 es^F"^} 
?foo* 3tf^5^>?\ tf^si ?to£Eo csio^oZ^. 

tfoo35 ■ftj^TkS, fsi^jS^cSSdtS ;&^£?33*^ 

so 

o-d. SooTft?^ ^D^ijs ^"&<*S £Wk* ^^j 
£« e>-d7&>X$Ji> <^rf"d^ ^>;3a"dj* ^?Xto ^stf?^, 

otf c&€^ e>a*»F~^ osto^dkoX^ 3X>c*>a# 
X$a 3^U>^*i t&sd "EksoX^k} *£j«>o&7foi^ 
rio^ e*id&>oa> ^ja^^^X^b eft3$X$> tft* 

OS-. ep^STOTteTtf^ 0&raS53>X«OT CQ/dTk^ e5>8^ 

■rfs*>T5 ;S?fc^) o^saXeJua ^"d^zi). ^s c53o*drf"d 
7i>a^ <55j®^^3c) ^m>"&S^o&> "riJiJ^e^-dc^. 



SVOLUB. 

8 And I see nothing that may as- 
saage the grief which drieth up my 
faculties, although I were to obtain 
a kingdom without a rival upon earth, 
or dominion over the hosts of heaven" 

vArjoon having thus spoken to 
Krishna, and declared that he would 
not fight, was silent. l0 Ktishna smil- 
ing, addressed the afflicted prince 
standing in the midst of the two 
armies, in the following words : 

Krishna. 

Il " Thou grievest for those who are 
unworthy to be lamented, whilst thy 
sentiments are those of the wise men. 
The wise neither grieve for the dead 
nor for the living. l2 I myself never 
was not, nor thou, nor all the princes 
of the earth ; nor shall we ever here- 
after cease to be. l3 As the soul in this 
mortal frame findeth infancy, youth, 
and old age; so, in some future frame, 
will it find the like. One who is con- 
firmed in this belief, is not distutbed 
by any thing that may come to pass. 

l*The sensibility of the faculties 
giveth heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain ; which come and go, and are 
transient and inconstant. Bear them 
with patience, O son of Bharat ; 
15 for the wise man, whom these dis- 
turb not, and to whom pain and plea- 
sure are the same, is formed for im- 
mortality. *<> A thing imaginary hath 
no existence, whilst that which is 
true is a stranger to non- entity. By 
those who look into the principles of 
things, the design of each is seen. 
1 7 Learn that he by whom all things 
were formed is incorruptible, and that 
noM>ne is able to effect the detruction 
of this thing which is inexhaustible. 
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SAVftCBIT. 
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-x>3. ^05^ e3^^k} tfaix^A^o sSakerc-d 

^j si>^ ^>3;&53Xtf$$o"Zl3 S^Oai3^T5"5o 55^7^ 



ENGLISH. 
l 8 These bodies, which envelope 
the souls which inhabit them, which 
are eternal, incorruptible, and sur- 
passing all conception , are declared 
to be finite beings; wherefore, O 
Atjoon, resolve to fight ^The man 
who beliereth Ibat it is the aoul which 
killeth, and he who thinketh that the 
soul may be destroyed, are both alike 
deceived ; for it neither killeth, nor is 
it killed. ™It is not a thing of which 
a man may say, it hath been, it is 
about to be, or is to be hereafter for 
it is a thing without birth ; tt is an- 
cient, eons tan t, and eternal t and is 
not to be destroyed in this its mortal 
frame. 21 How can the man, who be- 
lieveth that this thing' is incorruptible 
eternal, inexhaustible, and without 
birth, thtak that he can either kill or 
cause it to be killed ? 23As a roan 
throweth away old garments, & put- 
teth on new, even so the soul, having 
quitted its old mortal frames, entereth 
into others which are new. 33The wea . 
pon divideth it not ? the fire burnetii 
it not, the water corrupteth it not, 
the wind drieth it not away ; a^for it 
is indivisible, inconsumable, incor- 
ruptible, and is not to be dried away: 
it is eternal, universal, permanent, 
immoveable : 2*it i s invisible, incon- 
ceivable, and unalterable ; therefore, 
believing it to be thus, thou shouldst 
not grieve. 26But whether thou be- 
lievest it of eternal birth and dura* 
tion, or that it dieth with the body, 
still thou hast no cause to lament it. 
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3o. TS^^^^o^^ja^j^dSoo-zS^^ 

0d&c&£ota(eta&b8tfF-&| 

33. ^^^^S^rfoo^^b^F-oTooTT^ 
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€$3t>£os&>35a , dqj5>2 1 o3d£T^oa£3£oa> 

*3$ oS ^3i>8o^>g I £ o"d o^T^shj^b 
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*%*$*<> *?tf>*S» «£*$*«, *tfW*J* tf* 
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3-D. &$¥£ffysv$t ^Soka^Bj ^£XFT73£d 
3;&} f$wte$ rcioqj3 6^733^ ^p&$3o*tozS 

33. 3^ 3« ^sJbF-c5i>DTi 3<i>} 33*t$t^ osfri 
3tf. a$Ji«roXeui> rsfd>ii $£3 ©tS*^Sf"c>^^^ 

3^p # #ak&o"rf dfoyri 7J ^&o75 8oo&tfi\T$ £^ 
irf^ &©o£ydb3o&x«^ «>^T5e/-dje) ^*>^^"db c?X 

3e-. 5^^ t&jTtty efrfa>3-d"cS x5j«>^X^^ 2^3o 
-db 5 cszj^o^eo -Aari ii>a) sro^j^xSj, 



27Death is certain to all things which 
are subject to birth, nnd regeneration 
to all things which are mortal; where- 
fore it doth not behove thee to grieve 
about that which is inevitable. 2sThe 
former state of beings is unknown ; 
the middle' state is evident, and their 
future state is not to be discovered. 
Why then shouldst thou trouble thy- 
self about such things as these? 
29Some regard the soul as a wonder, 
whilst some speak, and others bear 
of it with astonishment ; but no one 
knoweth it, although he may have 
heard it described. 3oThis spirit being 
never to be destroyed in the mortal 
frame which it inhabiteth, it is un- 
worthy for thee to be troubled for all 
these mortals. 3 1 Cast but thy eyes 
towards the duties of thy particular 
tribe, and it will ill become thee to 
tremble. A soldier of the Kshatree 
tribe hath no duty superior to fight- 
ing. 32Just to thy wish the door of 
heaven is found open before thee* 
Such soldiers only as are the favorites 
of Heaven obtain such a glorious 
fight as this. 33fiut, if thou wilt not 
perform the duty of thy calling, and 
fight out the field, thou wilt abandon 
thy duty and thy honor, and be guilty 
of a crime. 34 Mankind speak of thy 
renown as infinite and inexhaustible. 
The fame of one who hath been res- 
pected in the world is extended even, 
beyond the dissolution of the body. 

[Sec Appendix II, Note A.] 
^The generals of the armies will think 
that thy retirement from the field 
arose from fear, and thou wilt become 
despicable, even amongst those by 
whom thou wert wont to be respected 
^Thy enemies will speak of thee in 
words which are unworthy to be 
spoken, and depreciate thy courage 
and abilities : what can be more 
dreadful than this! 
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SANSCRIT. 
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CANARESE. 

38. *^^\^ rt£*F-^} sS^oTka, &o3j 

9 
3-. *bo»tf*oe> <&*<?«» <3Sj»* e»fc c&o 

Tjfr-^ eo ^ j^ft qSo TjoXrf *J»&Zto^"CM? * 

ft ^o*<7fc tfow&tf ***-*» *#****& *» 
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ENGLISH. 

37If thou art slain thou wilt obtain 
heavt n ; if thou art victorious thou 
wilt enjoy a world for thy reward ; 
wherefore, son of Koontee, arise and 
be determined for the battle. 38j\Jake 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat, the same, and then 
prepare for battle ; or if thou dost 
not, thou wilt be criminal in a high 
degree. 39&40Let they reason be 
thus applied in the fied of battle, 
This thy judgment is formed upon 
the speculative doctrines of the 
Sankhya sastra ; hear what it is in 
the practical, with which being en- 
dued thou shalt forsake the bonds of 
acticn. A very small portion of this 
duty delivereth a raau from great 
fear. 



4iln this there is but one judg- 
ment; but that is of a definite nature, 
whilst the judments of those of inde- 
finite principles are infinite and of 
many branches, 

42 & 43Men of confined notions, de- 
lighting in the controversies of the 
Veds, tainted with worldly lusts, and 
preferring a transient enjoyment of 
heaven to eternal absorption, whilst 
they declare there is no other reward, 
pronounce, for the attainment of 
worldiy riches & enjoyments, flowery 
sentences, ordaining innumerable and 
manifold ceremonies, and promising 
rewards for the actions of this life. 



44The determined judgment of such as 
are attached to riches nad enjoyment 
and whose reason is led astray by 
this doctrine, is not formed upon 

mature consideration and meditation. 
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CANAKESE. 

^, S«Z$X$> skjaTJbXopaX^ £*id3oX$> skis 

T*> XapaX^^o} eS&W^rsXo ®3^f^-^o S££cqj33^> 
"rf-5* 7&>aycfea> X$&/s>o"tfri J^xrozS Td^^&Xp" 

CO co v 

X^D cs$ oSootS csfdD. ti*$or"$v$^ wa-df^X 

tfprf stoop- e5z£>3 zx>& $£* c&>a&de> 
v Q co 

tfT&ijB tfXfrri-dja e#o#oSjai3oTk Ti^js^^&o 
£ydb;taS{ c&js^X^ o3oo"&> so^e^rb^tk. 

*f°. a&cte°^<k ^^ ^^^c^} *X5{ » 

tfsfcF-X^S) c^SoSoj^X^j if(ilsaTft&. 

*f°. ^^^t *3iA*o*b ?fc£>F-&oT$ 5&fcfr/3 

9 
^ ^)^"rf© #^-rf-rfTi O^F-Ti^^ S^Zi) ?j;jj* 



ENGX.XSH. 

«The objects of the Veds are of a 
threefold nature. Be thou free from 
a threefold nature ; be free from du- 
plicity, and stand firm in the path of 
truth ; be free from care and trouble, 
and turn thy mind to things which 
are spiritual. ^The knowing divine 
findeth as many uses in the whole 
Veds collectively, as in a reservoir 
full flowing with water. 

*7Let the motive be in the deed and 
not in the event. Be not one whose 
motive for action is the hope of re- 
ward. Let not thy life be spent in 
inaction. 48Depend upon application, 
perfom thy duty, abandon all thought 
of the consequence, and make the 
event equal, whether it terminate in * 
good or evil ; for such an equality is 
called Yog. 49The action stands at a 
distance inferior to the application of 
wisdom. Seek an asylum then in 
wisdom alone ; for the miserable and 
unhappy are so on account of the 
event of things. 50 Men who are endu- 
ed with true wisdom are unmindful 
of good or evil in this world. Study 
then to obtain this application of thy 
understanding, for such application 
in business is a precious art. 

*l Wise men, who have abandoned 
all thought of the fruit which is pro- 
duced from their actions, are freed 
from the chains of birth, and go to 
the regions of eternal happiness. 
52 When thy reason shall get the 

better of the gloomy weakness of thy 
heart, then shalt thou have attained 
all knowledge which hath been, or is 
worthy to be taught. 53 When thy un- 
derstanding, by study brought to 
maturity, shall be fixed immoveably 
in contemplation, then shall it obtain 
true wisdom." 
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Abjoon. 

54 What, O Krishna, is the distinc- 
tion of that wise and steady man who 
is fixed in contemplation ? What may 
such a sage declare ? Where may he 
dwell ? How may he act ? 

Krishna. 

55 A man is said to be confirmed in 
wisdom, when he forsake th every de- 
sire which entereth into his heart, 
and of himself i« happy, and content- 
ed in himself. 56 HXs mind is undis- 
turbed in adversity, he is happy and 
contented in prosperity, and he is a 
stranger to anxiety, fear, and anger. 
Such a wise man is called a Munee m 

57The wisdom of that man is estab- 
lished, who in al! things is without 
affection, and having received good or 
evil, neither rejoice th at the one, nor 
is cast down by the other, 58 His wis- 
dom is confirmed, when, like the tor* 
toise, he can draw in ill his members, 
and restrain them from their wonted 
purposes. 



WThe hungry man loseth every 
other object but the gratification of 
his appetite, and when he is be- 
come acquainted with the Supreme, 
he loseth even that. GoThe tumultu- 
ous senses hurry away, by force, the 
heart even of the wise man who 
striveth to restrain them. 6l The in- 
spired man, trusting in me, may quell 
them and be happy. The man who 
hath his passions in subjection, is 
possessed of true wisdom. 
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62 & 6sThe man who attendeth to the 
inclinations of the senses in them hath 
a concern ; from this concern is creat- 
ed passion, from passion anger, from 
anger is produced folly, from folly a 
depravation of the memory, from the 
loss of memory the loss of reason, 
and from the loss of reason the loss of 
all ! W A man of a governable mind, 
enjoying the objects of his senses, 
with all his faculties rendered obedi- 
ent to his will, and freed from pride 
and malice, obtaineth happiness su- 
preme. 65 In this happiness is born to 
him an exemption from all his troubles 
and his mind being thus at ease, wis- 
dom presently floweth to him from 
all eides. 6 6The man who attendeth 
not to this, is without wisdom or the 
power of contemplation. The man 
who is incapable of thinking, hath 
no rest What happiness can he enjoy 
who hath no rest? 67The heart, which 
followeth the dictates of the moving 
passions, carrieth away his reason, as 
the storm the bark in the raging ocean 
68 The man therefore who can restrain 
all his passions from their inordinate 
desires, is endued with true wisdom 



69Such a one walketh but in that 
night when all things go to rest, the 
night of time. The contemplative 
Munee sleepeth but in the day of 
time, when all things wake. 

7°The man whose parsions enter 
his heart as waters run into the uri- 
swelling passive ocean, obtaineth 
happiness ; not he who lusteth in his 



lusts. 
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CANARESE. 



ENGLISH. 
^The man who, having abandon- ■ 
ed all lusts of the flesh, walketh with- , 
out inordinate desires, unassuming, ,j 
and free from pride, obtaineth hap* J 
piness. 72This is divine dependence. 
A man being possessed of this con- 
fidence in the Supreme, goeth not 
astray : even at the hour of death, 
should he attain it, he shall mix with 
the incorporeal nature of Brahm. 



LECTURE TIL 
OF WORKS. 
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Arjoon. 
] If, according to thy opinion, the 
use of the understanding be superior 
to the practice of deeds, why then 
dost thou urge me to engage in an 
undertaking so dreadful as this? 
2 Thou, as it were, confoundest my 
reason with a mixture of sentiment?) 
wherefore choose one amongst them, 
by which I may obtain happiness, and 
explain it unto me. 



Krishna. 

sit hath before been observed by ' 
me, that in this world there are two | 
institutes : That of those who folio* 
the Sankhija, or speculhtive science, ( | 
which is the exercise of reason m 
contemplation ; and the practical, or 
exercise of the moral and religious 
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CANABESE. 

tf dJirf*^ tfskF"*ck} 3to&TCT*0$7jT$$ est 

^f. o5j8)z5^)T5-d^ g^^73>\3^7> tftioF—tevd 

"d "dStfTi^^ 33j^X3f2oX$o"d lkte3£M>?v tfs&F"" 

e_. ^sSo^F-o^akoXyrfd #^*>eoX^^ e><s*> 
3. 63ro3£o sk^^pon*) ^o&/akoX$?\X2o?J 

CO 

e-. d3o& */e>^7o^d era "3 s5$-tf ^^jf-X^qzS 
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"do s>^"d£o. 
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EWGX.ISH. 

4 Tbe man enjoyeth not freedom 
from action, from the non-commence- 
ment of that which he hath to do ; 
nor doth he obtain happiness from 
a total inactivity. 5 No one ever rest- 
eth a moment inactive. Every man 
is involuntarily urged to act by those 
principles which are inherent in his 
nature. 



6The man who restraineth his 
active faculties, and sitteth down 
with his mind attentive to the objects 
of his senses, is called one of an 
astrayed «ouI, and the practiser of 
deceit. 7So the man is praised, who, 
having subdued all his passions, per- 
formed with his active faculties all 
the functions of life, unconcerned 
about the event. 8 Per^orm the set- 
tled functions : action is preferable 
to inaction. The journey of thy mor- 
tal frame may not succeed from inac- 
tion. 

©This busy world is engaged 
from other motives than the worship 
of the Deity. Abandon then, O son 
of Koontee, all selfish motives, and 
perform thy duty for him alone. 

io When in ancient days Brahma, 
the lord of the creation, had formed 
mankind, and,' at the same time, ap- 
pointed his worship, he spoke and 
said : " With this worship pray for 
"increase, and let it be that on 
" which ye shall depend for the ac- 
" complishment of all your wishes. 
" 11 With this remember the Gods, 
*' that the Gods may remember you. 
" Remember one another, & ye shall 
" obtain supreme happiness. i2The 
" Gods being remembered in worship, 
" will grant you the enjoyment of 
" your wishes. He who enjoyeth what 
" hath been given unto him by them, 
" and offereth not a portion unto 
*' them, is even as a thief , 
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B1TOZ.X8H. 

l3 " Those who eat not but what u 
" left of the offerings, 6hall be puri- 
"fied of all their transgression?, i 
" Those who dress their meat but for '• 
" themselves, eat the bread of bid. : 
" l*All things which have life are j 
" generated from the bread which I" 
" they eat. Bread is generated from I 
" rain : rain from divine worship, and j 
"divine worship from good works. I, 
" 15 Know that good works come from |l 
" Brahm, whose nature is incorrup- ,| 
" tible ; wherefore the omnipresent j. 
" Brahm is present in the worship." ; 

]6 The sinful mortal, who delight- 
eth in the gratification of his passions' t 
and folluweth not the wheel thus !! 
revolving in the world, liveth but ia | 
vain. 

17 But the man who may be self- j 
delighted and self satisfied, and who j 
may be happy in his own soul, bath j, 
no occasion. 

isHe hath no interest either in j 
that which is dono, or that which is 
not done; and there is not, in alp 
things which have been created, any i 
object on which he may place depen- 
dance. 19 Wherefore, perform thou I 
that which thou hast to do. at |' 
all times; unmindful of the event, for 
the man who doeth that which he 
hath to do, without affection, obtaiu- 
eth the Supreme. 

MJanaka and others have attained 
perfection even by works. Thou j 
shouldst also observe what is the 
practice of mankind, and act accord- 
ingly. 2iThe man of low degree fol- 
lowed the example cf him who is j 
above him, and doeth that which he 
doeth. 
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SKOU8H. 

221 myself, Arjoon, have not, in 
the three regions of the universe, any 
thing which is necessary for me to 
perform, nor any thing to obtain 
which is not obtained ; and yet I live 
in the exercise of the moral duties. 

23 & 24If I were not vigilantly to at- 
tend to these duties, all men would 
presently follow my example If I were 
not to perform the moral actions, 
this world would fail in their duty. 
I should be the cause of spurious 
births, and should drive the people 
from the right way. 25 As the igno- 
rant perform the duties of life from 
the hope of reward, so the wise man, 
out of respect to the opinions and 
prejudices of mankind, should per- 
form the same without motives of 
interest. 26fle should not create a 
division in the understandings of the 
ignorant, who are inclined to outward 
works. The learned man, by indus- 
triously performing all the duties of 
life, should induce the vulgar to at- 
tend to them. 

27The man whose mind is led 
astray by the pride of self-sufficiency, 
thinketh that he himself is the exe- 
cutor of all those actions which are 
performed by the principles of his 
constitution. 28fiut the man who is 
acquainted with the nature of the two 
distinctions of cause and effect, hav - 
ing considered that principles will 
act according to their natures, giveth 
himself no trouble. 29Men who are 
led astray by the principles of their 
natures, are interested in the works 
of the faculties. The man who is 
acquainted with the whole, should 
not drive those from their works who 
are slow of comprehension, and less 
experienced than himself. 

30 Throw every deed on me, and 
with a heart, over which the soul 
presideth, be free from hope, be un- 
presuming, be free from trouble, and 
resolve to fight. 

==================== 
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ENQLI8H. 

31 & 32Tho8e who with a firm be- 
lief, and without reproach, shall 
constantly follow this my doctrine, 
shall be saved even by works ; and 
know that those who, holding it in 
contempt, follow not this my counsel, 
are astrayed from all wisdom, depriv- 
ed of reason, and are lost. 



SSBut the wise man also seeketh 
for that which is homogeneous to his 
own nature. All things act according 
to their natures, what then will res- 
traint effect ? 34Jn every purpose of 
the senses are fixed affection and dis- 
like, A wise man should not pat 
himself in their power, for both of 
them are his opponents. 

35 A man's own religion, though 
contrary to, is better than the faith 
of another, let it be ever so well 
followed. It is good to die in one's 
own faith, for another's faith beareth 
fear. 

Arjoon. 

36By what, O Krishna, is man pro- 
pelled to commit offences? He seems 
as if, contrary to his wishes, he was 
impelled by some secret force. 



Krishna. 

37 &3sRnow that it is the enemy 
lust, or passion, offspring of the 
carnal principle, insatiable and full 
of sin, by which this world is covered 
as the flame by the smoke, as the 
mirror by rust, or as the foetus by its 
membrane. 
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ENGUSH. 

3 »The understanding of the wise man 
is obscured by this inveterate foe, in 
theshape of desire, who rageth like 
fire, and is hard to be appeased. 
*>It is said that the senses, the heart, 
and the understanding are the places 
where he delighteth most to rule. 
By the assistance of these he over* 
whelmeth reason, and stupifieth the 
soul. 4iThou shouldst, therefore, first 
subdue thy passions, and get the bet* 
ter of this 6inful destroyer of wisdom 
and knowledge. 



42 The organs are esteemed great 
but the mind is greater than they. 
The resolution is greater than the 
mind, and who is superior to the 
resolution is he. [See Notes.] 

43When thou hast resolved what* 
is superior to the resolution, and 
fixed thyself by thyself, determine to 
abandon the enemy in the shape of 
desire, whose objects are hard to be 
accomplished. 
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LECTURE IV. 
OF THE FORSAKING OF WORKS. 
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EVOX.I0H. 



Krishna. 



1 & 2This never-failing discipline I 
formerly taught unto Vceva&wat, and 
Veevaswat communicated it to Mann, 
and Manu made it known unto 
Eekshwakoo ; and being delivered 
down from one unto another, it was 
studied by the B ajar she es ; until at 
length, in the course of time, the 
mighty art was lost. 3 It is even the 
same discipline which I have this 
day communicated unto thee, because 
thou art my servant and my friend. 
It is an ancient and a supreme mys- 
tery. 

Abjoon. 

♦Seeing thy birth is posterior to 
the life of Eekshwakoo, how am I to 
understand that thou hadst bjen for- 
merly the teacher of this doctrine? 



KR18HHA. 

5 Botb I and thou have passed 
many births. Mine are known onto 
me; but thou knowest not of thine, 

6 Although I am not in my nature 
subject to birth or decay, and am the 
lord of all created beings ; yet, hav- 
ing command over my own nature, I 
am made evident by my own power. 
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BV0LUB. 
7And at often as there is a de- 
cline of virtue, and an insurrection 
of vice and injustice, in the world, I 
make myself evident ; &and thus I 
appear, from age to age, for the pie- 
servation of the just, the destruction 

of the wicked, and the establishment 
of virtue. 



9He, O Arjoon, who, from convic- 
tion, acknowledgeth my divine birth 
and actions to be even so, doth not, 
upon his quitting his mortal frame, 
enter into another, for he entereth 
into me. l°Mauy who were free from 
affection, fear, and anger, and, filled 
with my spirit, depended upon me, 
having been purified by the power of 
wisdom, have entered into me. 

11 1 assist those men who in all things 
walk in my path, even as they serve 
me. [See Appendix II, Note B.] 



iZThose who wish for success to 
their works in this life, worship the 
Devatas. That which is achieved 
in this life, from works, speedily 
cometh to pass. 

^Mankind was created by me of 
four kinds, distinct in their principles 
and in their duties. Know me then 
to be the creator of mankind, un- 
created, and without decay. 

HWorks affect not me, nor have I 
any expectations from the fruits of 
works. He who believeth me to be 
even so, is not bound by works. 

15The ancients, who longed for 
eternal salvation, having discovered 
this, still performed works Where- 
fore perform thou works, even as they 
were performed by the ancients in 
former times. 
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BNOI.ISH. 

16 The learned even are puzzled to 
determine what fa work, and what it 
not. I will tell thee what that work 
is, by knowing which thou wilt be 
delivered from misfortune. I7ltmaj 
be defined — action, improper action, 
and inaction. The path of action is 
full of darkness. 



*8He who may behold, as it were, 
inaction in action, and action in in- 
action, is wise amongst mankind. 
He is a perfect performer of all duty. 

i^Wise men call him zPandeet, 
whose every undertaking is free from 
the idea of desire, and whose actions 
are consumed by the fire of wisdom. 



20He abandoneth the desire of arc- 
ward of his actions ; he is always con* 
tented and independent, and although 
he may be engaged in a work, he, as it 
were, doeth nothing. 21 He is unsoli- 
citous, of a subdued mind and spirit, 
and exempt from every perception; 
and, as he doeth only the offices of 
the body, he committeth no offence. 

22He is pleased with whatever Le 
may by chance obtain; he> hath gotten 
the better of duplicity, and he is free 
from envy. He is the same in pros- 
perity and adversity ; and although 
be acteth, he is not confined in the 
action. 23The work of him, who 
hath lost all anxiety far the event, 
who is freed from the bonds of action, 
and standeth with his mind subdued 
by spiritual wisdom, and who per- 
formeth \t for the sake of worship, 
cometh altogether unto nothing. 
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ESTGLISH. 

24God is the gift of charity ; God is 
the offeiiog ; God is in the fire of the 
altar ; by God is the sacrifice per- 
formed; and God is to be obtained by 
him who maketh God alone the object 
of his works. 

ttSome of the devout attend to the 
worship of the Devatas or angels; 
others, with offerings, direct their 
worship unto God in the fire. 26others 
sacrifice their ears, and other organs, 
in the fire of constraint ; whilst some 
sacrifice sound, and the like, in the 
fire of their organs. 27 Some again 
sacrifice the actions of all their organs 
and faculties in the fire of self- con- 
straint, lighted up by the spark of 
inspired wisdom. asThere are also 
the worshippers with offerings, and 
the worshippers with mortifications ; 
and again the worshippers with en- 
thusiastic devotion; so there are those 
the wisdom of whose reading is their 
worship, men of subdued passions 
and severe manners. 29Some 

there are who sacrifice their breath- 
ing spirit, and force it downwards 
from its natural course ; whilst others 
force the spirit which is below back 
with the breath ; 3°and a few, with 
whom these two faculties are held in 
great esteem, close up the door of 
each ; and there are some, who eat 
but by rule, who sacrifice their lives 
in their lives. All these different 
kinds of worshippers are, by their 
particular modes of worship, purified 
from their offences. 31 He wno enjoy- 
eth but the Amreeta which is left cf 
his offerings, obtaineth the eternal 
spirit of Brahm, the Supreme. This 
world is not for him who doth not 
worship ; and where, Arjoon, is 
there another? ^A great variety of 
modes of worship like these are dis- 
played in the mouth of God. Learn 
that they are all the offerings of ac- 
tion. Being convinced of this, thou 
shalt obtain an eternal release. 
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BKOUSH. 

33For know that the worship of 
spiritual wisdom is far better than 
the worship with offerings of things. 
In wisdom is to be found every 
work without exception. 

43Seek then this wisdom with 
prostrations, with questions, and with 
attention, that those learned men who 
see its principles may instruct thee 
in its rules; as Which ha\ing learnt, 
thou shalt not again, O son of Pandoo 
fall into folly ; by which thou shalt 
behold all nature in the spirit ; that 
is, in me. 



^Although thou wert the greatest 
of all offenders, thou shalt be able to 
cross the gulf of sin with the bark of 
wisdom. 

37A8 the natural fire, O Arjoon, 
reduceth the wood to ashes, so may 
the fire of wisdom reduce all moral 
actions to ashes. 

38There is not any thiag in this 
world to be compared with wisdom 
for purity. He who is perfected hy 
practice, in due time findeth it in hie 
own soul. 39 He who hath faith 
findeth wisdom ; and, above all, he 
who hath gotten the better of his 
passions ; and having obtaioed this 
spiritual wisdom, he shortly enjoyeth 
superior happiness, 4oWhilst the ig- 
norant, and the man without faith, 
whose spirit is full of doubt, is lost. 
Neither this world, nor that which 
is above, nor happiness, can be en- 
joyed by the man of a doubting mind. 
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LECTURE V. 



*lThe human actions have no power 
to confine the spiritual mind, which, 
by study, hath forsaken works, and 
which, by wisdom, hath cut asunder 
the bonds of doubt. 42 Wherefore, 
O.son of Bharat, resolve to cut a- 
sunder this doubt, offspring of igno- 
rance, which hath taken possession 
of thy mind, with the edge of the 
wisdom of thy own soul, and arise 
and attach thyself to the discipline. 
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Abjooh. 

lThou now speakest, Ktishna, of 
the forsaking of works, and now again 
of performing them. Tell me posi- 
tively which of the two is best. 



Kbishna. 

2Both the desertion and the prac- 
tice of works are equally the means 
of extreme happiness ; but of the two 
the practice of works is to be distin- 
guished above the desertion. 3The 
perpetual recluse, who neither longeth 
nor complaineth, is worthy to be 
known. Such a one is free from du- 
plicity, and is happily freed from the 
bond of action. 
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BVGU0H. 

*** Children only, and not 
the learned, speak of the speculative 
and the practical doctrines as two. 
They are but one, for both obtain the 
self- same end, and the place which is 
gained by the followers of the one, 
is gained by the followers of the other 
That man seeth, who seeth that the 
speculative doctrines and the practi- 
cal are but one. 6 To be a Sannya- 
see, or recluse, without application, 
is to obtain pain and trouble ; whilst 
the Munee, who is employed in the 
practice of his duty, presently obtain - 
eth Brahm, the Almighty. 7The man 
who, employed in the practice «t 
works, is of a puriGed soul, a subdued 
spirit, and restrained passions, and 
whose soul is the universal soul* is 
not affected by so being, 

*The attentive man, who is 
acquainted with the principles of 
things, in feeling, hearing, touching, 
smelling, eating, moving, sleeping, 
breathing, talking, ©quitting, taking, 
opening and closing his eyes, thinketh 
that he doeth nothing ; but that the 
faculties are only employed in their 
several objects. 

H>The man who, performing the 
duties of life, and quitting all interest 
in them, placeth them upon Brahm> 
the Supreme, is not tainted by sin; 
but remaineth like the leaf of the 
lotus unaffected by the waters. 

"Practical men, who perform the 
offices of life but with their bodies, 
their minds, their understandings, 
and their senses, and forsake the con- 
sequence for the purification of their 
souls ; 
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12 And although employed, forsake the 
fruit of action, obtain infinite happi- 
cess ; whilst the man who is unem- 
ployed, being attached to the fruit by 
the agent desire, is in the bonds of 
confinement. UThe man who hath bis 
passions in subjection, and with his 
mind forsaketh all works, his soul 
sitteth at rest in the nine-gate city of 
its abode, neither acting nor causing 
to act. 

HThe Almighty createth neither 
the powers nor the deeds of mankind, 
nor the application of the fruits of 
action: nature prevaileth. 16 The 
Almighty receiveth neither the vices 
nor the virtues of any one. Mankind 
are led astray by their reason being 
obscured by ignorance ; l6 but when 
that ignorance of their souls is des- 
troyed by the force of reason, their 
wisdom shineth forth again with the 
glory of the sun, and causeth the 
Deity to appear. HTbose whose un- 
derstandings are in him, whose souls 
are in him, whose confidence is in 
him, and whose asylum is in him, are 
by wisdom purified from all their 
offences, and go from whence they 
shall never return. 



isThe learned behold him alike in 
the reverend Brahman perfected in 
knowledge, in the ox, and in the ele- 
phant ; in the dog, and in him who 
eateth of the flesh of dogs. wTbose 
whose minds are fixed on this equa- 
lity, gain eternity even in this world. 
They put their trust in Brahm, the 
Eternal, because he is every where 
alike, free from fault 

B 
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^°The man wbo kaoweth Brahm, 
and whose miod is steady and free 
from folly, should neither rejoice in 
prosperity, nor complain in adversity. 

21 He whose soul is unaffected by the 
impressions made upon the outward 
feelings, obtaineth what is pleasure 
in his own mind. Such an one, whose 
soul is thus fixed upon the study of 
Brahm, enjoyeth pleasure without 
decline. 22The enjoyments which 
proceed from the feelings are as the 
wombs of future pain. The wise man, 
who is Acquainted with the begin- 
ning and the end of things, delighteth 
not in these. 23He vn o can bear up 
against the violence which is produ- 
ced from lust and anger in this mor- 
tal life, is properly employed and a 
happy man. 24The roan who is happy 
in his heart, at rest in his mind, and 
enlightened within, is a Yogee, or one 
devoted to God, and of a godly spirit; 
and obtaineth the immaterial nature 
of Brahm, the Supreme. ^Such 
Rceshees as are purified from their 
offences, freed from doubt, of subdu- 
ed minds, and interested in the good 
of all mankind, obtain the incorpo- 
real Brahm. 26The incorporeal 
Brahm is prepared, from the begin- 
ning, for such as are free from lust 
and anger, of humble minds and sub- 
dued spirits, and who are acquainted 

with their own souls. 
27The man who keepeth the outward 
accidents from entering his mind> 
and his eyes fixed in contemplation 
between his brows ; who maketh the 
breath to pass through both his nos- 
trils alike in expiration and inspira- 
tion ; 
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UTOUSH. 

M who is of subdued faculties, mind, 

and understanding, and hath set his 
heart upon salvation ; and who is 
free from lust, fear, and anger, is 
for ever blessed in this life. saAnd 
being convinced that I am the che- 
risher of religious seal, the lord of all 
worlds, and the friend of all nature, 
he shall obtain me and be blessed. 



LECTURE VI. 



OF THE EXERCISE OF SOUL. 
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Krishna. 

iHe is both a Yogee and a Sah- 
nyasee who performeth that which he 
hath to do independent of the fruit 
thereof ; not he who liveth without 
the sacrificial fire and without action. 

2Learn, O son of Pandoo, that what 
they call Sannyas, or a forsaking of 
the world, is the same with Yog or 
the practice of devotion. He cannot 
be a Yogee, who, in his actions, hath 
not abandoned all intentions. 

3 Work 8 are said to be the means by 
which a man who wisheth, may at- 
tain devotion ; so rest is called the 
meaus tor him who hath attained de- 
votion 
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*\Vhen tbe afl-eontempktive 
Sannyasee U not engaged in the ob- 
jects of tbe senses, nor in works, then 
he is called one who hath attained 
devotion. 6 He should raise himself 
by himself : he should not suffer his 
soul to be depressed. Self is the 
friend of self; and, in like manner! 
self is its own enemy. *Self is the 
friend of him by whom the spirit is 
subdued with the spirit ; so self, like 
a foe, delighteth in the enmity of 
him who hath no soul. 7 The soul of 
the placid conquered spirit is the 
same collected in heat and cold, io 
pain and pleasure, in honor and dis- 
grace, 

8 The man whose mind is re* 
plete with divine wisdom and learn' 
ing, who srandeth upon the pinnacle, 
and hath subdued his passions, is said 
to be devout. To the Yogee, gold, 
iron, and stones, are the same. ->The 
man is distinguished whose resolu- 
tions, whether amongst his corapa. 
nion9 and friends ; in the midst of 
enemies, or those who stand aloof or 
go between ; with those who love and 
those who hate ; in the company of 
saints or sinners, is tbe same 

l°The Yogee constantly exerciseth 
the spirit in private. He is recluse, 
of a subdued mind and spirit ; free 
from hope, and free from perception. 



U He plantelh his own seat firmly on 
a spot that is undented, neither too 
high nor too low, and sitteth upon 
the sacred grass which is called Koos t 
covered with a skin and a dcth. 

l2There he, whose business is the 
restraining of his passions, should 
sit, with his mind fixed on one object 
alone, in tbe exercise of his devotion 
for the purification of his soul. | 
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i^keeping his head, hia neck, & body, 
steady without motion, his eyes fixed 
on the point of his nose, looking at 
no other place around. "The peace- 
ful soul, released from fear, who 
would keep in the path of one who 
followeth God, should restrain the 
mind, and, fixing it on me, depend 
on me alone. "The Y&gee of an 
humbled mind, who thus constantly 
exerciseth his soul, obtaineth happi- 
ness incorporeal and supreme in me. 



*6Thi« divine discipline, Arjoo*, 
is not to be attained by him who eat- 
eth more than enough, or less than 
enough ; neither by him who hath a 
habit of sleeping much, nor by him 
who sleepeth not at all. *7The dis- 
cipline which destroyeth pain belong- 
eth to him who is moderate in eating 
and in recreation, whose inclinations 
are moderate in action, and who is 
moderate in sleep. 18 A man is called 
devout when his mind remaineth thu9 
regulated within himself, and he is 
exempt from every lust and inordi- 
nate desire. WThe Yogee of a sub- 
dued mind, thus employed in the 
exercise of bis devotion, is compared 
to a lamp, standing in a place with- 
out wind, which waveth not. 20 He 
delighteth in his own soul, where the 
mind, regulated by the service of 
devotion, is pleased to dwell, and 
where, by the assistance of spirit, he 
beholdeth the soul. 21 He becom- 
eth acquainted with that boundless 
pleasure which is far more worthy of 
the understanding than that which 
ariseth from the senses ; depending 
upon which, the mind moveth not 
from its principles ; 
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ttWhich having obtained, be ret- 
pecteth no other acquisition m> great 
as it ; in which depending, be is not 
moved by the severest pain. tiThit 
disunion from the conjunction of 
pain may be distinguished by the 
appellation Ydg, spiritual union sr 
devotion. 24 <fe salt is to be attain. 
ed by resolution, by the man who 
knoweth bis own mind. When he 
hath abandoned every desire that 
ariseth from the imagination, and 
subdued with his mind e?ery in- 
clination of the senses, he may, by 
degrees, find rest ; and having, by 
a steady resolution, fixed his mind 
within himself, he should think of 
nothing else. 3S Wheresoever the on- 

steady mind roametu, he should sab- 
due it, bring it back, aud place it in 
his own breast 27Supreme hsppinen 
attendeth the man whose mind it 
thus at peace ; whose carnal affecti- 
ons and passions are thus subdaed; 
who is thus in God, and free from 
sin, *8The man who is thus con- 
stantly in the exercise of the soul, 
and free from sin, enjoyeth eternal 
happiness, united with Brakn the 
Supreme. *»The man whose mind 
is endued with this devotion, sod 
looketh on all things alike, beholdeth 
the supreme soul in all things, and 
all things in the supreme soul. 
3<>He who beholdeth me in all thing*, 
and beholdeth all things in me, 1 
forsake not him, and he forsaketh not 
me. 
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3 iThe Yogee who believeth in 
unity, and worshippeth me present 
in all things, dwelleth in me in all 
respects, even whilst he liveth. 



s^The man, O Arjoon, who, from 
what passeth in his own breast, whe* 
ther it be pain or pleasure, behold eth 
the same in others, is esteemed a 
supreme Yogee. 



Arjoow. 

33From the restlessness of our 
natures, I conceive not the perma- 
nent duration of this doctrine of 
equality which thou hast told me. 



34The mind, O Krishna, is natu- 
rally unsteady, turbulent, strong, and 
stubborn. I esteem it as difficult to 
restrain as the wind. 



Krishna, 

35The mind, O valiant youth, is 
undoubtedly unsteady, and difficult 
to be confined ; yet, I think it may 
be restrained by practice and tem- 
perance. 

3*fn my opinion, this divine 
discipline which is called Yog i* hard 
to be attained by him who hath not 
his soul in subjection ; but it may be 
acquired by him who taketh pain 9, 
and hath his soul in his own power. 

Arjoon. 

37 Whither, O Krishna, doth the 
man go after death, who, although 
he be endued with faith, hath not ob- 
tained perfection in his devotion, 
because his unsubdued mind waoder • 
ed from the discipline ? 
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38Dotb not the fool who is found not 
standing in the path of Brahm, and 
is thus, as it were, fallen between 
good & evil, like a broken cloud, come 
to nothing? SOThou, Ktishna, cantt 
entirely clear up these my doubti ; 
and there is no other person to be 
found able to remove these difficul- 
ties. 

KftlSHVA. 

4° His destruction is found neither 
here nor in the world above. No 
man who hath done good goeth unto 
an evil place. 41 A man whose devo- 
tions have been broken off by death, 
having enjoyed for an immensity of 
years the rewards of his virtues in 
the regions above, at length is bon 
again in some holy and respectable 
family ; 4*or perhaps in the house of 
some learned Yogee. But such a 
regeneration into this life is the most 
difficult to attain. «3Being thus born 
again, he is endued with the same 
degree of application and advance- 
ment of his understanding that he 
held in his formei body ; snd here 
be begins again to labour for perfec- 
tion in devotion. **The man who i* 
desirous of learning this devotion, 
this spiritual application of the soul, 
exceedeth even the word of BrakM. 



«The Yogee who, labouring with all 
his might, is purified of his offences, 
and, after many births, made perfect 
at length goeth to the supreme abode. 
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snraixfttt. 

4*The F^«e is more exalted than 
Tapaswees, those zealots who harrass 
themselves in performing penances, 
respected above the learned in science 
and superior to those who are at* 
tached to moral works ; wherefore, 
O Arjooriy resolve thou to become a 
Yogee. *70f all Yogets^ I respect 
him as the most devout, who hath 
faith in me, and who serveth me with 
a soul possessed of my spirit. 



LECTURE VII. 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURE, 
AND THE VITAL SPIRIT. 






_jO, &rl(t^ 8*3 £&0*tf !fci>&T?J€>0&Tk3 3* a*|J$ 
*£)} ^>^> $>$R 7ia^r3F^5TO^ S^ta^, ^S 



Kbishwa. 

iHear, O Arjoon, how having thy 
mind attached to me, being in the 
exercise of devotion, and making me 
alone thy asylum, thou wilt, at once, 
and without doubt, become acquaint- 
ed with me, *I will instruct thee in 
this wisdom and learning without 
reserve ; which having learnt, there 
is not in this life any other that is 
taught worthy to be known. 

8 A few amongst ten thousand 
mortals strive for perfection; and but 
a few of those who strive and be- 
come perfect, know me according to 
my nature. 
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8. 3&totfto» ripe! srazftk sJo&a oik crfji>3 
Tiro o3oa, tty* 3* dSoe;^Q ^tWS ribfJXe^ 

o-. ^3^ "d*^ ?*c&, *fci>"d£ 8^o^-d!) "too 
ScSia, 3?zSX^a nto*^, eftroTdS *8>^ f ^xfc 

-_• CO 

93 axM& 3^3*. rfo^ <3So€^ «)3tf>s-3^^ i troplrt 
Ti^X^ ^>3a tf$s3 ^^, «^^fe ^ ^^ 



4 My principle is divided into eight 
distinctions : earth, water, fire, air, 
and aether (Khang ;) together with 
mind, understanding, and Akavg- 
kar 9 (self consciousness:) 

5But besides this, know that I have 
another principle distinct from this, 
and superior, which is of a vital na- 
ture, and by which this world is sup- 
ported. GLearn that these two are 
the womb of all nature. I am the 
creation and the dissolution of the 
whole universe. 7There is not any 
thing greater than I ; and all things 
hang on rap, even as precious gems 
upon a string. 81 am moisture in 
the water, light in the sun and moon, 
invocation in the Ved$, sound in the 
firmament, human nature in mankind, 

^Sweet-smelling savor in the earth, 
glory in the source of light ; in all 
things I am life, and I am zeal in the 
zealous, io a nd know, O Arjoon, that 
1 am the eternal seed of all nature, 
I am the understanding of the wise, 
the glory of the proud, Hthe strength 
of the strong, free from lust and 
anger ; and in animals I am desire 
regulated by moral fitness. 18 Bot 
know that I am not in those natures 
which are of the three qualities called 
Satwa, Raja, and Tama, although 
they proceed from me : yet they are 
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CAJTABEftS. 

8»sa -d^5 e^tfe ^ -rfjejesSodiDTi)^ n^fefc^Tk, 
*db OTfc-d xS^Sak^k;) &/«>oEw3. 

sort *Rtt3>. errfzfootf ^)^> tf a* £rt »$*(& 

BooaoTk^^i), sxa?frz3(«$S( ?S;$F~3oTk S^oiwtapt) 



SNGUftH. 

"The whole of this world be- 
ing bewildered by the influence of 
these three-fold qualities, knoweth 
not that I am distinct from these and 
without decline* "This my divine 
and supernatural power, endued with 
these principles and properties, is 
hard to be overcome. They who 
come unto me get the better of this 
supernatural influence* ^The wick* 
ed, the foolish and the low-minded 
come not unto me, because their un- 
derstandings being bewildered by 
the supernatural power> they trust 
in the principles of evil spirits. 

161 am, O Arjoon, served by four 
kinds of people who are good : the 
distressed, the inquisitive, the wishers 
after wealth, and the wise. 



l7But of all these the wise man, who 
is constantly engaged in my service, 
and is a servant but of one, is the 
most distinguished. I am extremely 
dear to the wise man and he is dear 
unto me. 18 A11 these are exalted ; 
but I esteem the wise man even as 
myself, because his devout spirit de- 
pendeth upon me alone as his ulti- 
mate resource. i^The wise man pro- 
ceeded not unto me until after many 
births ; for the exalted mind, who 
believeth that the son of Vasotidev 
is all, is hard to be found. 20Those 
whose understandings are drawn a- 
way by this and that pursuit, go unto 
other Devalas. They depend upon 
this and that rule of conduct, and 
are governed by their own principles. 



- 
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-D-D. CWS^k c* fJF»£7v&0'd tfjSfrdo^^SVh 

_d3. oT$3W>-dpo tf ax>& So^^brt tf ^5) ;t»*3* 

X>*7&, tS**3X^} ^DiiKrcfcjTk TSfctfSXflty 

_ob', saa& caaxfoxk troretfj^tfrf ^^^ tra 

_x>&£, d3o©eX:Sra(5SaoSJo*rf tfjra&£©o&Tfc>3 
^d^3 d3oe/rjXj* va^Stf^b, •toar/otftf ^€j»^^zS 

_d8. c33o^e *s\3kX$i>} ac&iTfoS ep-rf^^e, 
3fe37&>3*di. 



ft&ffiWhatever image any 
cant is desirous of worshipping in 
faith, it is I alone who inspire bin 
with that steady faith ; with which 
being, endued, he endeavoureth to 
render that image propitious, and at 
length he obtaineth the object of his 
wishes as it is appointed by me. 



©But the reward of such short- 
sighted men is finite. Those who 
worship theDev&tiu go unto them, 
and those who worship me alone go 
unto me. 2*The ignorant, being un- 
acquainted with my supreme nature, 
which is superior to all things, and 
exempt from decay, believe me, who 
am invisible, to exist in the risible 
form under which they see me. 

®I am not visible to all, because 
I am concealed by the supernatural 
power that is in me. The ignorant 
world do not discover this, that I am 
not subject to birth or decay. 

*I know, O Arjoon, all the beings 
that have passed, all that are present, 
and all that shall hereafter be; but 
there is not one amongst them who 
knowethme, 27 AH beings in birth 
find their reason fascinated and per- 
plexed by the wiles of contrary *en- 
sations, arising from love and hatred. 
ttThose men of regular lives, whose 
sins are done away, being freed from 
the fascination arising from those 
contending passions, enjoy me. 
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LECTURE VIII. 
OF POOROOSH. 



d&oUrSe e 59 § 65b. 






BVOU8H. 

29They who pal their trust io me, 
and labour for a deliverance from 
decay and death, know Brahm, the 
whole Adhee atma, and every Karma 

*<>The devout souls who know me to 
be the Adhet-bhoot, the Adhee-dlva, 
and the Adhet-yagna, know me also 
in the time of their departure, 



Abjoow. 

IWhat is that Brahm f What is 
Adkee-atma? What is Karma, O 
first of men ? What also is Adhee- 
bhoot called ? What Adhee-diva ? 

*What is Adhee-yagna, and who is 
here in this body ? How art thou to 
be known in the hour of departure 
by men of subdued minds ? 

Krishna. 

SBrahm is that which is supreme 
and without corruption ; Adhee-atma 
is Swa-bhav or particular constitu- 
tion, disposition, quality, or nature ; 
Karma is that emanation from which 
proceedeth the generation of natural 
beings : 
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ENGU0H. 

*Adhee-bhoot is the destroy- 
ing nature ; Adhee diva is Pooroosh ; 
and Adhee-yagna, or superintendent 
of worship, is myself in this body. 

« At the end of time, he, who hav- 
ing abandoned his mortal frame, de« 
p&rteth thinking only of me, without 
doubt goeth unto me ; *or else, what- 
ever other nature he shall call upon, 
at the end of life, when he shall quit 
his mortal shape, he shall ever go 
unto it. 7Wherefore at all timet 
think of me alone and fight. Let thy 
mind and understanding be placed 
in me alone, and thou shalt, without 
doubt, go unto me. 8 The man vho 
longeth after the Divine and Supreme 
Being, with his mind intent upon the 
practice of devotion, goeth unto him 

9 & loThe man who shall in the last 
hoar call up the ancient Prophet, the 
prime director, the most minute atom 
the preserver of all things, who« 
countenance is like the sun, and who 
is distinct from darkness, with a 
steady mind attached to his service, 
with the force of devotion, and hi* 
whole soul fixed between his brows* j 
goeth unto that divine Supreme 
Being who is called Param-Pooroosk 

"I will now summarily make thee 
acquainted with that path which the 
doctors of the Ved$ call never-fail- 
ing; which the men of subdued minds 
and conquered passions enter ; and 
which, desirous of knowing, they live 
the lives of Brahma-charees or godly 
pilgrims. ^^ 

========= 
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SVOU0H. 
l2 He who, having closed up all 

the doors of his faculties, locked 
up his mind in his own breast, and 
fixed his spirit in his head, standing 
firm in the exercise of devotion, 
^repeating in silence ^oOm/ the 
mystic sign of Brahm, thence called 
" Ekakihar" shall, on his quitting 
this mortal frame calling upon me, 
without doubt go the journey of su- 
preme happiness. i*He who thinketh 
constantly of me, his mind undiverted 
by another object, I will at all times 
be easily found by that constant ad- 
herent to devotion ; J Sand those ele- 
vated souls, who have thus attained 
supreme perfection, come unto roe, 
and are no more born in the finite 
mansion of pain and sorrow. 16 Know 
O Arjoon, that all the regions be- 
tween this and the abode of Bra /an 
afford but a transient residence ; but 
he who findeth me, returneth not 
again to mortal birth. 

J 7They who are acquainted with 
day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thousand revolutions 
of the Voogs, and that his night ex- 
tendeth for a thousand more. 

l8 0n the coming cf that day, all 
things proceed from invisibility to 
visibility; so, on the approach of 
night, they are all dissolved away in 
that which is called invisible. 

WThe universe, even, having exist- 
ed, is again dissolved; and now 
again, on the approach of day, by 
divine necessity, it is reproduced. 
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sirausH. 

20 That which, upon the dissolution 
of all things else, is not destroyed, ii 
superior and of another nature from 
that visibility : it is invisible and 
eternal. 21 He who is thus called 
invisible and incorruptible, is even 
he who is called the Supreme Abode; 
which men having once obtained, 
they never more return to earth: 
that is my mansion. 22 The Supreme 
Being is to be obtained by him who 
worsbippeth no other Gods. In him 
is included all nature ; by him all 
things are spread abroad. 

231 will now speak to thee of that 
time in which, should a devout man 
die, he will never return; and of that 
time, in which dying, he shall return 
again upon the earth. 

24Those holy men who are ac- 
quainted with Brahm, departing this 
life in the fiery light of day, in the 
bright season of the moon, within 
the six months of the sun's northern 
course, go unto him ; ^but those 
who depart in the gloomy night of 
the moon's dark season, and whilst 
the sun is yet within the southern 
path of his journey, ascend for a 
while into the regions of the moon, 
and again return to mortal birth. 
26These two, light and darkness, are 
esteemed the world's eternal way* : 
he who walketh in the former path 
returneth not; whilst he who walketh 
in the latter cometh back again upon 
the earth. 27 a Yoqee, who is ac- 
quainted with these two paths of 
action, will never be perplexed; 
wherefore, O Arjoon, be thou at all 
times employed in devotion. 
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SXOX.I0H. 

«The fruit of this surpasseth all the 
rewards of virtue pointed out in the 
Veds y in worshippings, in mortifica- 
tions, and even in the gifts of charity. 
The devout Yogee, who knoweth ail 
this, shall obtain a supreme and 
prior place. 



LECTURE IX. 



OF THE CHIEF OF SECRETS AND 
PRINCE OF SCIENCE. 



&Zi$XoTd&>or3&. 









3. «\*/^ ^c^T^T&$*b*~lty 

tf. Ad3j»33^Tfo?fc$e-oaXzta,j 
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^Jp cro^sb^p, s&gstfv S^db3o$p"rij* % i$&r- 

^dT±F», ^TO^St?^ CSS KfeSD^tfTk^, SM^Stftf 

&$tfja:to"tf 7oo^"d ;Sj3>Xe-T$e) 8Tkrt>t$xi>, 



Keishna. 

II will now make known unto thee, 
who findest no fault, a most mysteri- 
ous secret, accompanied by profound 
learning, which having studied thou 
shalt be delivered from misfortune. 

2It is a sovereign art, a sovereign 
mystery, sublime and immaculate; 
clear unto the sight, virtuous, inex- 
haustible, and easy to be performed. 

3Those who are infidels to this faith, 
not finding me, return again into this 
world, the mansion of death. 

♦This whole world was spread 
abroad by me in my invisible form. 
All things are dependent on me, and 
I am not dependent on them ; 
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ENGLISH. 

Sand all things are not dependent on 
me. Behold my divine connection! 
My creative spirit is the keeper of 
all things, not the dependent. 

^Understand that all things rest in 

me, as the mighty air, which passeth 

every where, resteth for ever in the 

aetherial space. 7 At the end of the 
period Kdlp, all things, son of 
Kodntee, return into my primordial 
source, and at the beginning of 
another Kalp, I create them all again. 

81 plant myself on my own nature, 
and create, again and again, this as- 
semblage of beings, the whole, from 
the power of nature, without power. 

9Those works confine not me, be- 
cause I am like one who sitteth aloof 
uninterested in those works. 

i°By my supervision nature produceth 
both the moveable and the immove- 
able. It is from this source, Arjow 
that the universe resoiveth. 

"The foolish, being unacquainted 
with my supreme and divine nature, 
as lord of all things, despise me in 
this human form, ^trusting to the 
evil, diabolic, and deceitful principle 
within them, They are of vain ho|«, 
of vain endeavours, of vain wisdom, 
and void of reason ; i3whilst men of 
great minds, trusting to their divine 
natures, discover that I am before a 
things and incorruptible, and serve 
me with their hearts undiverted by 

other Go 
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ENGLISH. 

UMen of rigid and laborious lives 
come before me humbly bowing down 
for ever glorifying my name ; and 
they are constantly employed in my 
service ; lsbut others serve me, wor- 
shipping me, whose face is turned on 
all sides, wilb the worship of wisdom, 
unitedly, separately, in various shapes. 

l g I am the sacrifice ; I am the wor- 
ship ; I am the spices ; I am the in* 
vocation ; I am the ceremony to the 
manes of the ancestors ; I am the 
provisions ; I am the fire, and I am 
the victim : 171 am the father and 
the mother of this world, the grand- 
sire, and the preserver. I am the 
holy one worthy to be known ; the 
mystic figure Om ; the Reek, the 
Sam, and Yajoor Vids. 18 I am the 
journey of the good ; the comforter ; 
the creator ; the witness ; the resting 
place ; the asylum, and the friend. 
I am generation and dissolution ; the 
place where all things are reposited, 
and the inexhaustible seed of all 
nature, 191 am sunshine, and I am 
rain ; I now draw in, and now let 
forth. I am death and immortality : 
I am entity and non-entity. 

20The followers of the three Vids, 
who drink of the juice of the Sam, 
being purified of their offences, ad- 
dress me in sacrifices, and petition 
for heaven. These obtain the regions 
of Eendra, the prince of celestial 
beings, in which heaven they feast 
upon celestial food and divine enjoy- 
ments ; *iand when they have par- 
taken of that spacious heaven for a 
while, in proportion to their virtues, 
they sink again into this mortal life, 
as soon as their stock of virtue is 
expended. In this manner those, 
who, longing for the accomplishment 
of their wishes, follow the religion 
pointed out by the three Veds, obtain 
a transient reward. 
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22 But those who thinking of 

no other, serve me alone, I bear 
tbe'burthen of the devotion of those 
who are thus constantly engaged 
in my service. 23They also who 
serve other Gods with a firm be- 
lief, in doing so, involuntarily wor- 
ship even me. 

24 I am he who partaketh of all 

worship, and I am their reward. 
Because mankind are unacquainted 
with my nature, they fall again from 
heaven. 

B^Those who worship the DevaUu 
go unto the Dcvatas ; the worship- 
pers of the Peetrees, or patriarchs, 
go unto the Peetreea ; the servants of 
the Bhoots, or spirits, go unto the 
Bhdots ; and they who worship me 
go unto me. 

261 accept and enjoy the holy offer- 
ings of the humble soul, who in his 
worship presenteth leaves and flowers, 
and fruit and water unto me. 

27 Whatever thou doest, O Arjoon, 
whatever thou eatest, whatever thou 
sacrificest, whatever thou givest, 
whatever thou shalt be zealous about, 
make each an offering unto me. 

28Thou shalt thus be delivered 
with good and evil fruits, and with 
the bonds of works. Thy mind being 
joined in the practice of a Sannyasee, 
thou shalt come unto me. 291 am 
the same to all mankind: there is not 
one who is worthy of my love or 

hatred. They who serve me with 
adoration, I am in them, and they in 

me. 30 lf one, whose ways are ever 
so evil, serve me alone, he is as res- 
pectable as the just man ; he is alto* 
gether well employed ; 
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31 he soon becometh of a virtuous 
spirit, and obtaineth eternal happi- 
ness. Recollect, O son of Koontee, 
that my servant doth not perish. 

32Those even who may be of 
the womb of sin ; women ; the tribes 
of Vx&ya and Soodra; shall go the 
supreme journey, if they take sanc- 
tuary with me; ^how much more 
my holy servants the Brahman* and 
the Rajdrshees ! Consider this world 
as a finite and joyless place, and serve 
me. 3*Be of my mind, my servant, 
my adorer, and bow down before me. 
Unite thy soul, as it were, unto me, 
make me thy asylum, and thou shalt 
go unto me. 



LECTURE X. 



OF THE DIVERSITY OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 
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Krishna. 

iHear again, valiant youth, my 
supreme words, which I will speak 
unto thee, who art well pleased, be- 
cause I am anxious for thy welfare. 

^Neither the hosts of SSdrs, nor the 
Mak&rshees, know of my birth ; be- 
cause I am before all the Devoid* 
and Maharshees. 
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s Who8o, free from folly, know- 
eth me to be without birth, before 
all things, and the mighty ruler 
of the universe, he shall, amongst j 
mortals, be saved with all his trans- 
gressions. 4&5The various qualities 

incident to natural beings, such as 
reason, knowledge, unembarrassed 
judgment, patience, truth, humility, 
meekness, pleasure and pain ; birth 
and death, fear and courage; mercy, 
equality, gladness, charity, zeal, re- 
nown and infamy, all distinctly come 
from me. <*So in former days the 
seven Maharshees and the four 
Manoos who are of my nature, were 
born of my mind, of whom are de- 
scended all the inhabitants of the 
earth. 7He who knoweth Ibis my 

distinction and my connection, ac- 
cording to their principles, is without 
doubt endued with an unerring de- 
votion 8( am the creator of all 
things, and all things proceed from 
me. Those who are endued with 
spiritual wisdom, believe this and 
worship me : Stheir very hearts and 

minds are in me; they rejoice amongst 
themselves, and delight in speaking 
of my name and teaching one another 
my doctrine. i°I gladly inspire those 
who are constantly employed in my 
service, with that use of reason, by 
which they come unto me j u & n(J » ,B 
compassion, I stand in my own na- 
ture, and dissipate the darkness o 
their ignorance with the light of th« 
lamp of wisdom. 
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BVOUJH. 

Ahjoon. 

12 & 13 All the Reetheei, the JDwar- 
*Aew, and the prophet Narad, call 
thee the supreme Brahm; the su- 
preme abode; the most holy; the 
most high God : the eternal PdSroosh, 
the divine being before all other Gods, 
without birth, the mighty Lord! Thus 
say A$82ta, Dec&lo, Vyd$> and thou 
thyself hast told me so; "and I 
firmly believe, O Kesava, all thou 
tellest me. Neither the Dews nor 
the Ddnoos are acquainted, O Lord, 
with thy appearance. 16 Thou alone, 
O first of men ! knowest thy own 
spirit ; thou, who art the production 
of all nature, the ruler of all things, 
the God of Gods, and the universal 
Lord ! iGThou art now able to make 
me acquainted with those divine 
portions of thyself, by which thou 
possessest and dwellest in this world. 

i7How shall I, although I con- 
stantly think of thee, be able to know 
thee ? In what particular natures art 
thou to be found ? isTell me agaiu 
in full what is thy connection, and 
what thy distinction ; for I am not 
yet satisfied with drinking of the 
living water of thy words. 

Krishna. 

l9Blessings be upon thee ! I will 
make thee acquainted with the chief 
of my divine distinctions, as the 
extent of my nature is infinite. 
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201 am the soul which standeth in 
the bodies of all beings. I am the 
beginning, the middle, and the eod 
of all things. 2i Amongst the Adetyb 
I am Vishnoo, and the radiant Ram 
amongst the stars ; I am Marekhee 
amongst the Ma/ddts, and SoieSa- 
mongst the Nakshatras ; Amongst 
the Veds I am the Sam, and I am 
Vasava amongst the Dews. Amongst 
the faculties I am the mind, and 
amongst animals I am reason. 
23 1 am Sanhdr amongst the RoMras, 
and Veettesa amongst the Yakihh 
and the Rak&has. I am Pavak 
amongst the Vasoos and Meroo 
amongst the aspiring mountains. 

24 A mongst teachers know that I 
am their chief Vreehaspatee; amongst 
warriors I am Skanda ; and amongst 
floods I am the ocean. 

251 am Bhreeqoo amongst the Jfo- 
harshees, and I am the monosyllable 
amongst words. I am amongst wor- 
ships the Yap or 6ilent worship, and 
amongst immoveables the mountain 
HetmaXay. 

260fall the trees of the foreat I 
am the Aswattha, and of all the 
Decarshees I am Karad. I am 
Clieetra-r&th amongst Gandkarvs 
and the Moonee Kapeel amongst the 
saints. *7Know that amongst horses 
I am Oochishrava y who arose with 
the Amreeta from out the ocean. 
Amongst elephants I am Iravat. and 
the sovereign amongst men. 

28 A mongst weapons I am the VdJMi 
or thunderbolt, and amongst cattle 
the cow Kamn-dhook. I am the 
prolific Kandarp the God of lore: 
and amongst serpents I am Vdsoaket 
their chief. 291 am Ananta amongst 
the Nags, and Xaroon amongst the 
inhabitants of waters. I am Aryam 
amongst the Peeltees, and lam I** 
amongst all those who rule. 
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^Amongst the Dityas (evil gpirite) 
I am Prahlady aud JSTa/ (time) a- 
mongst computations. Amongst 
beasts I am the king of beasts, and 
Yxnateya amongst the feathered tribe 

3l Among8t purifiers I am Pavan 
the air, and Ram amongst those who 
carry arms. Amongst fishes I am 
the Makar, and amongst rivers I am 
Ganga the daughter of Fahnoo. 

S20f things transient I am the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end. 
Of all science I am the knowledge of 
the ruling spirit, and of all speaking 
I am the oration. ^Amongst letters 
I am the vowel a, and of all com- 
pound words I am the Dw&ndwti. 
I am also never-failing time; the 
preserver, whose face is turned on 
all sides. 3*1 am all-grasping death; 
and 1 am the resurrection of those 
who are about to be. Amongst 
foeminines I am fame, fortune, elo- 
quence, memory, understanding, for- 
titude, patience. ^Amongst harmo- 
nious measures I am the Gayatree, 
and amongst Sams I am the Vreehat 
Sam. Amongst the months I am 
the month Marga-seersha, and a- 
mongst seasons the season Koosoo- 
makara, (spring.) 36 Amongst frauds 
I am gaming; and of all things glori- 
ous I am the glory. I am victory, I 
am industry, and I am the essence of 

all qualities* 370f the race of 
Vreeshnee I am the son of VatSodev, 
and amongst the Pandoos Atjoon* 
Dhananjay. I am Vyas amongst 
the Mo'jnees, and amongst the Bards 
I am the prophet Oosana 38 Amongst 
rulers I am the rod, and amongst 
those who seek for conquest 1 am po- 
licy. Amongst the secret I am si- 
lence, and amongst the wise I am 
wisdom. 
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391 am, in like manner, Arjoon 
that which is the seed of all tkingi 
in nature ; and there is not any thing 
whether animate or inanimate, that 
is without me. *°AIy divine dis- 
tinctions are without end, and the 
many which I have mentioned are 
by way of example* 

*i And learn, O Arjoon, that every 
being which is worthy of distinction 
and pre-eminence, is the produce of 
the portion of my glory. **But what 
O Arjoon, hast thou to do with tail 
manifold wisdom? I planted this 
whole universe with a single portion 
and stood still. 



LECTURE XL 



DISPLAY OF THE DIVINE NATURE IN THE 
FORM OF THE UNIVERSE. 
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Abjooh. 

iThis supreme mystery, distin- 
guished by the name of the Adhee- 
dtma or ruling spirit, which, out of 
loving-kindness, thou hast made 
known unto me, hath dissipated my 
my ignorance and perplexity. 

*I have heard from thee a fall 
account of the creation and destruc- 
tion of all things, and also of the 
mightiness of thy inexhaustible spirit | 
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arousB. 

s&4lt is even as thoa hast describ- 
ed thyself, mighty Lord! I am now, 
O most elevated of men, anxious to 
behold thy divine countenance; where- 
fore, if thou thinkest it may be beheld 
by me, shew me thy never 'failing 
spirit. 



Krishna. 

5 Behold, O Atjoon, my million 
forms divine, of various species, and 
diverse shapes and colours. 



^Behold the Adeetyas, and the 
Vasdds, and the Roddras, and the 
Marodts, and the twins Asween and 
Kddmar. Behold things wonderful, 
never seen before. 

^Behold, in this my body, the 
whole world animate and inani- 
mate, and all things else thou hast a 
mind to see. 8 But as thou art unable 
to see with these thy natural eyes, I 
will give thee a heavenly eye, with 
which behold my divine connection. 



San jay. 

9The mighty compound and divine 
being H&ree, having, O Raja, thus 
spoken, made evident unto Atjoon 
his supreme and heavenly form ; ">of 
many a mouth and eye; many a 
wondrous sight ; many a heavenly 
ornament ; many an up-raised weapon; 
adorned with celestial robes and chap- 
lets : 
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HanoiBtod with heavenly es- 
sence ; covered with every marvellous 
thing ; the eternal God, whose coun- 
tenance is tamed on every side ! 



ttThe glory and amazing splendour 
of this mighty being may be likened 
to the sun rising at once into the 
heavens, with a thousand times more 
than usual brightness. 13 Tbe son of 
Pdndoo then beheld within the body 
of the God of Gods, standing to- 
gether, the whole universe divided 
forth into its vast variety. 14 He was 
overwhelmed with wonder, and every 
hair was raised an end. He bowed 
down his head before the God, and 
thus addressed him with joined hands. 

Abjoon. 

isl behold, O God! within thy 
breast, the Dews assembled, and every 
specific tribe of beings. I see Brahma, 
that Deity sitting on his lotus-throne; 
all the Reeshees and heavenly 
Odrag&s. 16I see thyself, on all 
sides, of infinite shape, formed with 
abundant arms, and bellies, and 
mouths, and eyes ; but I can neither 
discover thy beginning, thy middle, 
nor again thy end, O universal Lord, 

form of the universe. *7I see thee 
with a crown, and armed with club 
and Chakra, a mass of glory, darting 
refulgent beams around. I see thee, 
difficult to be seen, shining on all 
sides with light immeasurable, like 
the ardent fire or glorious sun. 

isThou art the Supreme Being, 
incorruptible, worthy to be known ! 
Thou art prime supporter of the uni- 
versal orb! Thou art the neverfailing 
and eternal guardian of religion! 
Thou art from all beginning, and I 
esteem thee PooroosJu 
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191 see thee without beginning, 
without niiddle, and Without dnd ; 
of valour infinite; of arms innume- 
rable ; the sun and moon thy eyes > 
thy mouth a flaming fire, and the 
whole world shining with thy re- 
flected glory! soThe space be* 
tween the heavens and the earth is 
possessed by thee alone, and every 
point around : the three regions of 
the universe, mighty spirit! behold 
the wonders of thy awful countenance 
with troubled minds. aiOf the celes- 
tial bands, some I see fly to thee for 
refuge; whilst some, afraid, with 
joined hands sing forth thy praise. 
The Maharshees, holy bands, hail 
thee, and glorify thy name with ado- 
rating praises. 2«The Rdddras, the 
AdeHyas, the V&$oai, and all those 
beings the world esteemeth good ; 
Asween and Koomar, the M&roots 
and the Ooshmapas ; the Gandharvs 
and the Yakshas, with the holy tribes 
of Soots, all stand gazing on thee, 
and all alike amazed! &&24The 
worlds, alike with me, are terrified to 
behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; 
with many mouths and eyes ; with 
many arms, and legs, and breasts ; 
with many bellies, and with rows of 
dreadful teeth ! Thus as I see thee, 
touching the heavens, and shining 
with such glory; of such various 
hues, with widely-opened mouths, 
and bright expanded eyes, I am dis- 
turbed within me; my resolution 
faileth me, O Vuhnoo ! and I find no 
rest! 
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e0TO}Tto^i>o$ -tf^iiotf oiS j>^o 3$e&re 



\ dkqja^fc^^o a>3$4/fc«oa» 
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^)X$atJ$ tfji>&rfj«>o*too^(5iOT 5 skSj, *P^_> 
^$> MfcZtoro* e£j©p©s-sraXe;^& Srfrfc^X^ozJ 

&**$>&. <&e5< BifcTSpdSe, S^ero^jattJ 

K$J$fy Sjafli^X^oTJ d3o«*> &X& &083 3b 

TfcozJ] 7#* *5tf>. 



SMTOU8B. 

^Having beholden thy dreadful 
teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, 
emblem of Time's last fire, I know 
not which way I turn ! I find no 
peace ! Have mercy then, God cf 
Gods ! thou mansion of the univene! 
26&27The sons of Dareetarfoktn, 
now, with all those rulers of the land, 
Bkecshma, Drdn, the son of Soot, 
and even the fronts of our army, seem 
to be precipitating themselves hastily 
into thy mouths, discovering such 
frightful rows of teeth ! whilst some 
appear to stick between thy teeth, 
with their bodies sorely ma 



28 As the rapid streams of in- 
flowing rivers roll on to meet the 
ocean's bed ; even so these henes of 
the human race rush on towards thy 
flaming mouths. 29 As trt*ps of in* 
sects, with increasing speed, seek 
their own destruction ift the flaming 
fire; even so these people, with 
swelling fury, seek tbttr own destruc- 
tion. 80Thou involvest and swallow- 
est them altogether, even uuto the 
last, with thy flaming mouths; whilst 
the whole world is filled with thy 
glory, as thy awful beams, Q V*A- 
noo, shine forth on all side*! 

siReverenee be unto thee, thou 
most exalted ! Deign to make known 
unto me who is this God. of awful 
figure! I am anxious to learn toy 
source, and ignorant ©f what thy p'^ 
sence here portendeth. 
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3uo # [^^1 vsw|fe 9 Aactfd^ 0s^dj»ib^ 
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^ TioffifoTfc, *^/X$fc} &o5o& *oe5z$ <*«*# 

3tf. £S}o*rf${ &a^e^8Wte & qSa£C9 v #? 
3?^ aotoi. 4£$*rfeS(rf , ^tf ^^ ^^ 

3$f . tf^te<$ rstoqp dj»4^ mptr^ rf^ 
e>oa& ^s&tyjoft ^c^^t»oxS tf^xi^rt <*o3o 

38. c&^e sbmtfgjSt, ^jg^zS^tort tfEtoxto 
7to», &&(5i)^TO, ens a?rt <xJj*tf#i, p&*hy6 



bkolish. 

Krishna. 

32 I am Time, the destroyer of 
mankind, matured, come hither to 
seize at once all these who ttand be* 
fore us. Except thyself, not one of 
all these warriors destined against us, 
in these numerous ranks, shall live. 

^Wherefore, arise! seek, honor 
and renown ! defeat the foe, and en- 
joy the full-grown kingdom! They 
are already, as H were, destroyed by 
me. Be thou alone the immediate 
agent "Be not disturbed! Kill 
Dron, and Bheeshma, and Jayd* 
drath, and K&rna, and all the other 
heroes of the war already killed by 
me. Fight ! and thou shalt defeat 
thy rivals in the field. 

Sanjay, 

3*When the trembling Arjoon 
heard these words from the mouth of 
Krishna, he saluted htm with joined 
hands; and addressed him in broken, 
accents, and bowed down terrified 
before him. 

Abjoon. 

**0ttre2$h$eke$\ the universe re- 

joiceth because of thy renown, and is 

filled with zeal for thy aervioe. The 

evil spirits are terrified and flee on all 

sides; whilst the holy tribes bow 

down in adoration before thee. 

37 And wherefore should they not, 
O mighty Being ! bow down before 
thee, who, greater than Br&hma, art 
the prime Creator ! eternal God of 
Gods! the world's mansion! Thou 
art the incorruptible Being, distinct 
from all things transient 1 
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ENGLISH. 

SsThou art before all Gods, the 
ancient Pdordosh, and the supreme 
supporter of the universe! Thoa 
knowest all things, and art worthy 
to be known ; thou art the supreme 
mansion, and by thee, infinite 
form ! the universe was spread 
abroad. &Thoa art Vayoo the 
God of wind, Agnee the God of 
fire, V&roon the God of oceans, &- 
tanka the moon, Prajdpatee the God 
of nations, and Pr&peetamaha the 
mighty ancestor. Reverence! Re- 
verence be unto thee a thousand times 
repeated! Again and again Reve- 
rence ! Reverence be unto thee ! 

4oReverence be unto thee before 

and behind ! Reverence be unto thee, 
on all sides, O thou who art all in sIL 
Infinite is thy power and thy glory! 
Thou includest all things, wherefore 
thou art all things ! ♦» Having regar- 
ded thee as my friend, I forcibly 
called thee Krishna, Yad&ta, Friend! 
but, alas ! I was ignorant of this thy 
greatness, because I was blinded by 
my affection and presumption. 

"Thou hast, at times, also in sport 
been treated ill by me; in thy re- 
creations, in thy bed, on thy chair 
and at thy meals; in private and in 
public; for which, O Being incon- 
ceivable! I humbly crave thy forgive- 
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43Thoa art the mther of all thing" 
animate and inanimate; thou art the 
sage instructor of the whole, worAj 
to be adored ! There is none like unto 
thee; where then, in the three worlds, 
is there cm above thee ? 

"Wherefore 1 bow down; sad, 



*X crimen ?*3> £3j*S^fc} [5^T2& 

^t^xf^i^ d&3*3*cv worthy to be adored; for UHWshonW 

1 bearwithmcb even asafiuherwiih 






. his son, a friend with his fiiend, * 
lover with his beloved. 
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SJUTSOBZT. 
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**I am well pleased with having 
beheld things before never seen; 
yet my mind is overwhelmed with 
awful fear. Have mercy, then, O 
heavenly Lord ! mansion of the 
universe ! And shew me thy celestial 
form. 4*1 wish to behold thee 
with the diadem on thy head, and 
thy hands armed with elnb and 
Chakra ; assume then, O God of 
thousand arms, image of the universe, 
thy four-armed form. 

Krishna. 

♦7 Welt pleased, O Arjoon, I have 
shewn thee, by my divine power, 
this my supreme form, the universe 
in all its glory, infinite and eternal, 
which was never seen by any one 

except thyself; 49 for no one, O Vali* 
ant Kooroo ! in the three worlds, 
except thyself, can such a sight of me 
obtain ; nor by the Veds, nor sacri- 
fices, nor profound study; nor by 
charitable gifts, nor by deeds, nor by 
the most severe mortfications of the 
flesh. ^Having beholden my form, 
thus awful, be not disturbed, nor let 
thy faculties be confounded. When 
thou art relieved from thy fears, and 
thy mind is restored to peace, then 
behold this my wondrous form again. 

Sakjat. 

tOThe son of Vasoodev having 
thus spoken unto Arjoon, shewed 
him again his natural form; and 
having re«assumed his milder shape, 
he presently asswaged the fears of 
the affrighted Atjoon.^ 
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Abjoon. 

si Having beheld thy placid human 
shape, I am again collected; my 
mind is no more disturbed, and I am 
once more returned to my natural 
state. 

Krishna, 

HThoa hast beholden this ay 
marvellous shape, so very difficult to 
be seen, which even the Dew ire 
constantly anxious to behold. M But 
I am not to be seen, as thou bait 
seen me, even by the assistance of 
the Veds, by mortifications, by sacri- 
fices, by charitable gifts ; **but I am 
to be seen, to be known in truth, and 
to be obtained by means of that wor- 
ship which is offered up to me alone; 
Wand he goeth unto me whose worki 
are done for me ; who esteemeth me 
supreme; who is my servant only; 
who bath abandoned all consequences, 
and who liveth amongst sll men 
without hatred. 
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LECTURE XII. 

OF SERVING THE DEITY IN HIS VISIBLE 

AND INVISIBLE FORMS. 



SAMO&IT. 
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CAWARB8B. 

o. ^s^/wxtera^ Stfo** <55x>2^>zj dkroi #tf 
agzfc;£ *3foe;^tfd;^fc dSoo&^Tfc din-to;, ew5 
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Aejoon. 

1 Of those thy servants who are 
always thus employed, which know 
their duty best ? those who worship 
thee as thou now art ; or those who 
serve thee in thy invisible and incor- 
ruptible nature ? 

Krishna. 

2 Those who having placed their 
minds in me, serve me with constant 
zeal, and are endued with steady 
faith, are esteemed the best devoted. 

3* 'They too who, delighting in the 
welfare of all nature, serve me in my 
incorruptible, ineffable, and invisible 
form; omnipresent, incomprehensi- 
ble, standing on high, fixed and im- 
moveable, with subdued passions 
and understandings, the same in all 
things, shall also come unto me. 



5 Those whose minds are attached 
to my invisible nature have the great- 
er labour to encounter ; because an 
invisible path is difficult to be found 
by corporeal beings. 

— 
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BirausH. 

•They also who, preferring me, leave 
all works for me, and, free from the 
worship of all others, contemplate 

and serve me alone, 

7 I presently raise them up 
from the oeean of this region of mor- 
tality, whose minds are thus attached 
to me. sPlace then thy heart on 
me, and penetrate me with thy un- 
derstanding, and thou shalt, without 
doubt, hereafter enter unto me. 

i 
9But if thou shouldst be unable, 

at once, steadfastly to fix thy miod 
on me, endeavour to find me by 
means of constant practice. 

H>If after practice thou ait still 
unable, follow me in my works su- 
preme ; for by performing works for 
me, thou shalt attain perfection. 

"But shouldst thou find thyself 
unequal to this task, put tby trust in 
me alone, be of humble spirit, aod 
forsake the fruit of every action. 

^Knowledge is better than prac- 
tice, meditation is distinguished ftwn 
knowledge, forsaking the fruit of 
action from meditation, for happiness 
hereafter is derived from such for- 
saking. 

13&U He my servant is dear unto 

me, who is free from enmity, the 
friend of all nature, merciful, exempt 
from pride and selfishness, the same 
in pain & pleasure, patient of wrongs, 
contented, constantly devout, of sub- 
dued passions, and firm resolves, and 
whose mind and understanding are 
fixed on me alone. 
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SWCHUftH. 

"He also is my beloved of whom 
mankind are not afraid, and who of 
mankind is not afraid: and who 
is free from the influence of joy, 
impatience, and the dread of harm, 
"He my servant is dear unto 

me who is unexpecting, just and 
pure, impartial, free from distrac- 
tion of mind, and who hath for- 
saken every enterprise, HHealso 
is worthy of my love, who neither re- 
joiceth nor findeth fault ; who neither 
lamenteth nor coveteth, and, being 
my servant, hath forsaken both good 
and evil fortune. is&isHe also is my 
beloved servant, who is the same in 
friendship and in hatred, in honor 
and in dishonor, in cold and in heat, 
in pain and pleasure ; who is unsoli- 
citous about the event of things; 
to whom praise and blame are as 
one; who is of little speech, and 
pleased with whatever cometh to 
pass; who owneth no particular home, 
and who is of a steady mind, 

*>They who seek this Amrteta of 
religion even as I have said, and 
serve Art ftuthfttlly before all ethers, 
are, moreover, my dearest friends. 
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LECTURE XIII. 



EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS KSHETRA 

AND KSHETRA-GNA. 
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:ureu«H. 



Abjoor. 



T I now am anxious to be informed, 
OKeskdd! what is Pr&hreetee, who 
is Pddrddsh ; what is meant by the 
words Kshetrd and Kshetrd-gndy and 
what by G/ian and Gneyd. 

Krishna. 

2Learn that by the word Kshetri 
is implied this body, and that he who 
is acquainted with it is called Kske- 
tragnd. 3 Know that 1 am that 
Kshetrd- gna in every mortal frame. 
The knowledge of the Kshetrd and 
the Kshetrd-gnil is by me esteemed 
Gnan or wisdom. 

♦Now hear what that Kshetrd or 
body is, what it resembleth, what are 
its different parts, what it proceeded 
from, who he is who knoweth it, and 
what are its productions, 6 Eacb 
hath been manifoldly sang by the 
Reeshees in varioas measures, and in 
verses containing divine precepts, 
including arguments and proofs. 
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ENOLZ8B. 

6 Tbis K&hetrd or body, then, is 
made up of the five Mahabhbot i ele- 
ments), Ahankdr ( self- conceited - 
ness), BdddhSe (understanding), 
Avyaktam (invisible spirit), the 
eleven Etndreeya (organs), and the 
five EZndreeya-gbchnr (faculties of 
the five senses) ; 7with Eecha and 
Dwesha (love .and hatred), Sookh 
and Dookh (pleasure and pain), 
G he tana (sensibility), and Dhreetee 
(firmness). Thus have I made known 
unto thee what that Kshetra or body 
is, and what are its component parts. 
8&9G»an, or wisdom, is freedom 
from self-esteem, hypocrisy and in- 
jury; patience, rectitude, respect for 
masters and teachers, chastity, stead- 
iness, self-constraint, disaffection for 
the objects of the senses, freedom 
from pride, and a constant attention 
to birth, death, decay, sickness, pain 
and defects; ^exemption from at- 
tachments and affection for children, 
wife, and home; a constant evenness 
of temper upon the arrival of every 
event, whether longed for or not; 

UA constant and invariable wor- 
ship paid to me -alone; worshipping 
in a private place, aud a dislike to 
the society of man; *2a constant 
stddy of the superior spirit; and the 
inspection of the advantage to be 
derived from a knowledge of the 
Tattwa or first principle. 

This is what is distinguished by the 
name of Gnan, or wisdom, Agnan, 
or ignorance, is the reverse of this, 

131 will now tell thee what is 
Gneya, or the object of wisdom, from 
understanding which thou wilt enjoy 
immortality. It is that which hath 
no beginning, and is supreme, even 
Brahm, who can neither be called 
Sat (ens) nor Asdt (non ens). 

i*It is all hands and feet; it is all 
faces, heads, and eyes; and, all ear, it 
sitteth in the midst of the world 
possessing the vast whole. 
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i*taelf exempt from every orgtn, 
it is the reflected light of every faculty 
of the organs. Unattached, it con* 
taineth all things; and without quality 
it partaketh of every quality. 



rtlt is the inside and the outside, 
and it is the moveable and immovea- 
ble of all nature. From the minute- 
ness of its parts it is inconceivable. It 
standeth at a distance, yet is it pre- 
sent. iTU is undivided, yet in all 
things it standeth divided. It is the 
ruler of all things: it is that which 
now destroyeth, and new ppoduceth. 

Ult is the light of lights, and it is 
declared to be free from darkness. 
It is wisdom, that which is the object 
of wisdom, and that which is to be 
obtained by wisdom; and it presideth 
in every breast. 

UThus hath beeu described to- 
gether what is Ksketrd or body, what 
is Gndn or wisdom, and what is 
Gney$ or the object of wisdom. He 
my servant who thus conceiveth me 
obtaineth my nature. 

"Learn that both Prakrit® and 
Pddrdosh are without beginning. 
Know also that the various compo- 
nent parts of matter and their quali* 
ties are co-existent with Fr&kr&&* 

ZiPrakreetee is that principle which 
operateth in the agency of the in- 
strumental cause of action. 

P6dr66sh is that Him or prin- 
ciple which operateth in tbe sensation 
of pain and pleasure. 

22The Poorddsh resideth in the 
Prakreetee, and partaketh of those 
qualities which proceed from the 
Ptakreetee. The consequences a- 
rising from those qualities, are the 
cause which operateth in the birth of 
the Pooroosk, and determineth whe- 
ther it shall be in a good or evil body* | 
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&Pooroosh is that superior being, 
who is called Mahestcar, the great 
God, the most high spirit, who in this 
body is the observer, the director, (be 
protector, the partaker. 

34 He who conceiveth the Pooroosh 
and the Prqkreeteej together with (he 
G66n or qualities, to be even so as I 
have described them, whatever mode 
of life he may lead., h$ is not again 
subject to mortal birth. 

25Some men, by meditation, be- 
hold, with the mind, the spirit within 
themselves; others, according to the 
discipline of the Sdnkhyd (contemp- 
lative doctrines), and the discipline 
which is called Karma-yog (practical 
doctrines); 26Qthers aggun, who are 
not acquainted with this, but |?ave 
heard it from others, attend to it. 
But even these, who act but from the 
report of others, pass beyond the gulf 
of death. 

2?Know, O chief of the race of 
Bhdrat, that every thing which is 
produced in nature, whether animate 
or inanimate, produced from the 
union of Kshetra and Kshetraqna, 
matter and spirit, ssfie who behold- 
eth the Supreme Being alike in all 
things, whilst corrupting, itself uncor* 
rupting; 29 And conceiving th&t God 
in all things is the same, doth not of 
himself injure his own soul, goeth the 
journey of immortality. 

3°He who beholdeth all his actions 
performed by Prakreetee, nature, at 
the same time perceiveth that the 
Atma or soul is inactive in them. 

3i When he beholdeth all the differ- 
ent species in nature comprehended 
in one alone, and so from it spread 
forth into their vast variety, he then 
conceiveth Brahm, the Supreme 
Being. 
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EN0X.ISH. 

3a This supreme spirit and in- 
corruptible Being, even when it is 
in the body, neither acteth, nor is it ] 
affected, because its nature is without | 
beginning and without quality. 

33 As the all-moving AkJSa % or ether, 
from the minuteness of its parts, pts- 
8eth every where unaffected, even so 
the omnipresent spirit remainethin 
the body unaffected. ^As a single 
sun illuminateth the whole world, 
even so doth the spirit enlighten 
every body. 



^Theywho, with the eye of wis- 
dom, perceive the body and the spirit 
to be thus distinct, and that there 
is a final release from the animal 
nature, go to the Supreme. 
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Krishna. 

il will now reveal unto thee a 
most sublime knowledge, superior to 
all others, which having learnt, all 
the Mddne?* have passed from it to 
supreme perfection. *They *&*' 
sanctuary under this wisdom, and 
being arrived to that virtue which is 
similar to my own, they are not dis- 
turbed on the day of the confusion 
of all things, nor born again on their 
renovation* 

*The great BrShm is my womb. 

In it I place my foetus ; and from it 

is the production of all nature. 

*The great Br&htn is the womb 
of all those various forms which are 
conceived in every natural womb, 
and I am the father who soweth the 



*There are three G66n or quali- 
ties arising from Pr&kr&etee or na- 
ture: Sdtwa truth, Bdj& passion, and 
Tamd darkness ; and each of them 
confineth the incorruptible spirit in 
the body. *The Sdto&-Gdfa, be- 
cause of its purity, is clear and free 
from defect, and intwineth the soul 
with sweet and pleasant consequences, 
and the fruit of wisdom. 
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'The mj&-G6dn is of a paariowte 
natare, arising from the effects of 
worldly thirsty and imprisoneth the 
soul with the consequences produced 
from action; «The Tamt-Gm ii 
the offspring of ignorance, and the 
confbander of all the faculties of the 
mind ; and it imprisoneth the soul 
with intoxication, sloth, and idleness. 

9The Satwa G66n prevailed in 
felicity, the Rajd in actiou, and the 
T&m& y having possessed the tool, 
prevaileth in intoxication. lOWhen 
the Tdm& and the R&jd have been 
overcome, then the Satwa appeareth, 
when the R&ja and the Satwa, the 
Tama; and when the Tama and the 
Satwa, the Raja. 11 When Gnanu 
wisdom, shall become evident in this 
body at all its gates, then shall it be 
known that the Satwa- G66n is pre- 
valent within. "The love of gain, 
industry, and the commencement of 
works ; intemperance, and inordinate 
desire, are produced from the prera- 
lency of the Raja-Gddn, "whilst the 
tokens of the Tama- Gt6n are gloomi- 
ness, idleness, sottishness, and dis- 
traction of thought. "When the 
body is dissolved whilst the Sato* 
Gddn prevaileth, the soul proceedeth 
to the regions of those immaculate 
beings who are acquainted with the 
Most High. MWheo the body findeth 
dissolution whilst the Raja-Gtifa " 
predominate, the soul is born again 
amongst those who are attached to 
the fruits of their actions. So, *■ 
like manner, should the body be dis- 
solved whilst the Tama-Gdon is pre- 
valent, the spirit is conceived again in 
the wombs of irrational being*. | 
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BJTOU8H. 

l«The fruit of good workt is called 
pure and holy; the fruit of the Raja- 
Goon is pain; and the fruit of the 
Tama-Goon is ignorance. nFrom 
the Satwa is produced wisdom, from 
the Raja covetousness, and from the 
Tama madness, distraction, and ig- 
norance, iSThose of the Satwa- 
Goon mount on high, those of the 
Raja stay in the middle, whilst those 
abject followers of the Tama-Goon 
sink below. 

"When he who beholdeth per* 
ceiveth no other agent than these 
qualities, and discovered that there 
is a being superior to them, he at 
length findeth my nature; *tond when 
the sou] hath surpassed these three 
qualities, which are co-existent with 
the body, it is delivered from birth 
and death, old-age and pain, and 
drinketh of the water of immortality. 

Abjoon. 

3l By what tokens is it known that 
a man hath surpassed these three 
qualities? What is his practice? 
What are the means by which he 
overcometh them. 

Kbishha. 

&He, O son of Pandoo, who de- 
piseth not the light of wisdom, the 
attention to worldly things, and the 
distraction of thought when they 
come upon him, nor longeth for them 
when they disappear ; «*who, like one 
who is of no party, sitteth unagitated 
by the three qualities ; who, whilst 
the qualities are present, standeth 
still and moveth not ; 
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•♦who is self-dependent and the 
same in ease and pain, and to 
whom iron, stone, and gold are 
as one; firm alike in love and 
dislike, and the same whether 
praised or blamed ; **the same in 
honor and disgrace ; the same on the 
part of the friend and the foe, and 
who foraketh all enterprize ; such a 
one hath surmounted the influence of 
the qualities* 96 And he, my servant, 
who serveth me alone with doe at- 
tention, having overcome the influ- 
ence of the qualities, is formed to he 
absorbed in Brahm, the Supreme. 

371 am the emblem of the immortal, 
and of the incorruptible ; of the 
eternal, of justice, and of endlew 
bliss. 
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Krishna, 

iThe incorruptible being is liken- 
ed unto the tree Asw&Uh&> whose 
root is above and whose branches are 
below, and whose leaves are the Veds % 
He who knoweth that, is acquainted 
with the Veds. *\U branches grow- 
ing from the three Goon or qualities, 
whose lesser shoots are the objects of 
the organs of sense, spread forth some 
high and some low. The roots which 
are spread abroad below, in the regi- 
ons of mankind, are restrained by 
action. 3** Its form is not to be 
found here, neither its beginning, nor 
its end, nor its likeness. When a 
man hath cut down this Aswattha, 
whose root is sofirmly fixed, with the 
strong axe of disinterest, from that 
time that place is to be sought from 
whence there is no return for those 
who find it ; and I make manifest 
that first Pooroosh from whom is pro- 
duced the ancient progression of all 
things. 6Those who are free from pride 
and ignorance, have prevailed over 
those faults which arise from the con- 
sequences of action, have their minds 
constantly employed in watching over 
and restraining the inordinate desires, 
and are freed from contrary causes, 
whose consequences bring both plea- 
sure and pain, and no longer con- 
founded in their minds, and ascend 
to that place which endureth for ever. 
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ENOX.I8H. 

^Neither the sun, nor tbe moon, 
nor the fire enlighteneth that place 
from whence there is no return, and 
which is the supreme mansion of my 
abode. 

7It is even a portion of myself 
that in this animal world is the uni- 
versal spirit of all things. It draweth 
together the five organs and the mind, 
which is the sixth, 8 that it may 
obtain a body, and that it may leave 
it again ; and Eeswar, having taken 
them under his charge, accompanieth 
them from his own abode as the 
breeze the fragrance from the flower. 

9He presideth over the organs of 
hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting, and 
smelling, together with the mind, 
and atteudeth to their objects. 

lOThe foolish see it not, attended 
by the Goon or qualities, in expiring, 
in being, or in enjoying ; but those 
who are eudued with the eye of wis- 
dom behold it. H Those also who 
industriously apply their minds in 
meditation may perceive it planted 
in their own breasts, whilst those of 
unformed minds and weak judgments, 
labouring, find it not. 

i?Know that the light which pro- 
ceeded from the sun, and illuminat- 
eth the whole world, and the light 
which is in the moon, and in the fire, 
are mine l3 I pervade all things in 
nature, and guard them with my 
beams. I am the moon, whose nature 
it is to give the quality of taste and 
relish, and to cherish the herbs 
and plants of the field. l *I am the 
fire residing in the bodies of all things 
which have life, where, joined with 
the two spirits which are called Pram 
and Opan, I digest the food which 
they eat, which is of foar kinds. 
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BXTOU0B. 

15 1 penetrate into the hearts of all 
men ; and from me proceed memory, 
knowledge, and the loss of both. I 
am to be known by all the Veds, or 
books of divine knowledge : I am he 
who formed the Vedant, and I am he 
who knoweth the Weds. 

^There we two kinds of Pooroosh 
in the world, the one corruptible, the 
other incorruptible. The corruptible 
Pooroosh is the body of all things in 
nature; the incorruptible is called 
Kootha8ta y or he who standeth on 
the pinnacle. HThere is another 
Pooroosh most high, the Varamatma 
or supreme soul, who inhabiteth the 
three regions of the world, even the 
incorruptible Eeswar. ^Because I 
am above corruption, so also am I 
superior to incorruption; wherefore in 
this world, and in the Veds, I am 
called Poorooshottama UThe man 
of a sound judgment, who conceiveth 
me thus to be the Poorooshottama, 
knoweth all things, and serveth me 
in every principle. 

30Thus, O Arjoon, have I made 
known unto thee this most mysterious 
Sastra; and he who understandeth 
it shall be a wise man, and the per- 1 
former of all that is fit to be done*. 
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i,3&3The man who is born with 
divine destiny is endued with the fol- 
lowing qualities : exemption from 
fear, a purity of heart, a constant 
attention to the discipline of his un- 
derstanding; charity, self-restraint, 
religion, study, penance, rectitude, 
freedom from doing wrong, veracity, 
freedom from anger, resignation, 
temperance, freedom from slander, 
universal compassion, exemption from 
the desire of slaughter, mildness, 
modesty, discretion, dignity, pati- 
ence, fortitude, chastity, unrevenge- 
fulness, and a freedom from vain* 
glory : ^whilst those who come into 
life under the influence of the evil 
destiny, are distinguished by hypocri- 
sy, pride, presumption, anger, harsh- 
ness of speech, and ignorance. 



5The divine destiny is for Mohh 
or eternal absorption in the divine 
nature ; and the evil destiny confineth 
the soul to mortal birth. Fear not, 
Arjoon, for thou art born with the 
divine destiny before thee. 

6 Thus there are two kinds of des- 
tiny prevailing in the world. The 
nature of the good destiny hath been 
fully explained. Hear what is the 
nature of the evil. 
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^Those who are bora under the 
influence of the evil destiny know 
not what it is to proceed in virtue, 
or recede from vice ; nor is purity, 
veracity, or the practice of morality 
to be found in them. 8 They say the 
world is without beginning, and with- 
out end, and without an Eetwar ; 
that all things are conceived by the 
junction of the sexes; and that love is 
the only cause. 9These lost souls, 
and men of little understandings, 
having fixed upon this vision, are 
born of dreadful and inhuman deeds 
for the destruction of the world. 

10 They trust to their carnal appe- 
tites, which are hard to be satisfied ; 
are hypocrites, and overwhelmed 
with madness and intoxication. Be- 
cause of their folly they adopt false 
doctrines, and continue to live the 
life of impurity. UThey abide by 
their inconceivable opinions, even 
unto the day of confusion, and deter- 
mine within their own minds that the 
gratification of the sensual appetites 
is the supreme good. 12 Fast bound 
by the hundred cords of hope, and 
placing all their trust in lust and 
anger, they seek by injustice the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, for the gratifi- 
cation of their inordinate desires. 

13" This, to-day, hath been ac- 
quired by me. I shall obtain this 
" object of my heart. This wealth 
" I have, and this shall I have also. 

41 "This foe have I already slain, and 
" others will I forthwith vanquish. I 
" am Eestoar, and I enjoy ; I am 
" consummate, I am powerful, and I 
" am happy ; 1*1 am rich, and I am 
"endued with precedence amongst 
" men ; and where is there another 
" like unto me ? I will make presents 
" at the feasts and be merry." In this 
manner do those ignorant men talk, 
whose minds are thus gone astray. 

v 
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^Confounded with various thoughts 
and designs, they are entangled in 
the net of folly ; and being firmly at- 
tached to the gratification of their 
lasts, they sink at length into the 
Narak of imparity. "Being self- 
conceited, stubborn, and ever in 
pursuit of wealth and pride, they 
worship with the name of worship 
and hypocrisy, and not according to 
divine ordination ; i*and placing all 
their trust in pride, power, ostenta- 
tion, Inst, and anger, they are over- 
whelmed with calumny and detrac- 
tion, and hate me in themselves and 
others : 19 wherefore I cast down up- 
on the earth those furious abject 
wretches, those evil beings who thus 
despise me, into the wombs of evil 
spirits and unclean beasts. 

20 Being doomed to the wombs of 
Atoors from birth to birth, at length 
not finding me, they go unto the most 
infernal regions. 21There are these 

three passages to Narak (or the in- 
fernal regions;) lust, anger, & avarice, 
which are the destroyers of the 
soul ; wherefore a man should avoid 
them ; ^fbr, being freed from these 
gates of sin, which arise from the in- 
fluence of the Tama- Goon, he ad- 
vanceth his own happiness ; and at 
length hegoeth the journey of the 
Most High* *3He who abandoneth 
the dictates of the Sastra to follow 
the dictates of his lusts, attaineth 
neither perfection, happiness, nor the 
regions of the Most High, 
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% Wherefore, O 4rp»*» fcajing 
made thyself acquainted with the pre- 
cepts of the Sastra, in the establish- 
ment of what is fit and unfit to be 
done, thou shouldst perform those 
works which are declared by the 
comman dm ent s of the Sastxa, 
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Arjook. 

iWhat is the guide of those men, 
who, although they neglect the pre- 
cepts of the Satire, yet worship with 
faith ? Is it the -flfciMk the Raj*, or 
the Tama -Goon. 



Krishna. 

*The faith of mortals is of three f 
kinds, and is produced from the con- 
stitution. It is denominated after 
the three Gqosk Satwakee, Rajaset, 
or Tdmasle. Hear what these are. 
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3The faith of every oae is a copy 
of that which is produced from the 
Satwa-Goon. The mortal Pooroosh 
being formed with faith, of whatever 
nature he may be, with that kind of 

faith is he endued. *Those wll<> are 
of the disposition which ariseth from 
the Satwa-Goon worship the Dews ; 
those of the Raja-Goon the Yakskas 
and the Rakshns ; and those of the 
Tama-Goon worship the departed 
spirits and the tribe of B hoots. 

5 Those men who perform severe 
mortifications of the flesh, not autho- 
rized by the Sastra, are possessed of 
hypocrisy and pride, and overwhelm- 
ed with lust, passion, and tyrannic 
strength. 6 Those fools torment the 
spirit that is in the body, aud myself 
also who am in them. Know what 
are the resolutions of those who are 
born under the influence of the evil 
spirit, 

* There are three kinds of food 
which are dear unto all men. Wor- 
ship, zeal, and charity are each of 
them also divided into three species. 
Hear what are their distinctions. 

8 The food that is dear unto these 
of the Satwa-Goon is such as in- 
creases their length of days, their 
power and their strength, and keeps 
them free from sickness, happy and 
contented. It is pleasing to the pa- 
late, nourishing, permanent, and 
congenial to the body. »It is neither 
too bitter, too sour, too salt, too hot, 
too pungent, too astringent, nor too 
inflammable. The food that is covet- 
ed by those of the Raja-Goon giveth 
nothing but pain and misery. l°and 
the delight of those in whom the 
Tama-Goon prevaileth, is such as 
was dressed the day before, and is 
out of season ; hath lost its taste, and 
is grown putrid; the leavings of 
others, and all things that are impure. 

UThat worship which is directed 
by divine precept, and is performed 
without the desire of reward, as ne- 
cessary to be done, and with an at* 
tentive mind, is of the Safwa-Goon. 
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] 2The worship which is performed 
with a view to the fruit, and with 
hypocrisy, is of the Raja- Goon. 

13 The worship which is performed , 
without regard to the precepts of the 
law, without the distribution of bread, 
without the usual invocations, with- 
out gifts to the Brahman* at the 
conclusion, and without faith, is of 
the Tama- Goon. 

"Respect to the Dews, to Brah- 
mans, masters, and learned men; 
chastity, rectitude, the worship of 
the Deity, and a freedom from injury, 
are called bodily zeal 

"Gentleness, justness, kindness, 
and benignity of speech, and attenti- 
on to one's particular studies, are 
called verbal zeal. 

^Content of mind, mildness of 
temper, devotion, restraint of the 
passions, and a purity Tof soul, are 
called mental zeaL 

1 ^This threefold zeal being warmed 
with supreme faith, and performed 
by men who long not for the fruit of 
action,, is of the Satwa-Goon. 

isThe zeal which is shewn by hy- 
pocrisy, for the sake of the reputation 
of sanctity, honor, and respect, is 
said to be of the Raja- Goon ; and it 
is inconstant and uncertain. 

^The zeal which is exhibited with 
self-torture, by the fool, without exa- 
mination, or for the purpose of inju- 
ring another, is of the Tama* Goon. 

a>That charity which is bestowed 
by the disinterested, because it is 
proper to be given, in due place and 
season, and to proper objects, is of 
the Satwa-Goon. 

21 That which is given in expecta- 
tion of a return, or for the sake of 
the fruit of the action, and with re- 
luct an cy, is of the Raja- Goon. j 
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3*That which is given out of place 
and season, and to unworthy objects, 
and, at the same time, ungraciously 
and scornfully, is jMonouneed to be 
of the Tama- Goon. 

33 Lo Om, * 5" Tat, and »§" Sat, 
are the three mystic characters used 
to denote the Deity. By him in the 
beginning were appointed the Brah» 
mam, the Veds, and religion, "hence 
the sacrificial, charitable, and zealous 
ceremonies of the expounders of the 
word of God, as they are ordained bj 
the law, constantly proceed after they 
have pronounced Om ! 

35 Tat having been pronounced by 
those who long for immortality, with- 
out any inclination for a temporary 
reward of their actions, thai are per- 
formed the ceremonies of worship 
and zeal, and the various deeds of 
charity. 

tfThe word Sat is used for quali- 
ties which are true, and for qualities 
that are holy. The word Sat is also 
applied to deeds which are praise- 
worthy. 37 Attention in worship, zeal, 
and deeds of charity, are also called 
Sat. Deeds which are performed 
for Tat are also to be esteemed SaL 



^Whatever is performed without 
faith, whether it be sacrifices, deeds 
of charity, or mortifications of the 
flesh, is called Asat; and is not fbr 
this world or that which is above. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 
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Aajoon. 



il wish much to comprehend the 
principle of Sdnnyds, and also of 
5Tyqp, each separately. 

Krishna. 

2The bards conceive that the word 
S&nnyas implieth the forsaking of 
all actions which are desirable ; and 
they call Tyag, the forsaking of the 
fruits of every action* Certain phi- 
losophers have declared that works 
are as much to be avoided as crimes, 
whilst others say that deeds of wor- 
ship, mortifications, and charity 
should not be forsaken. 'Hear what 
is my decree upon the term Tyag. 
Tyag, or forsaking, is pronounced to 

be of three natures. 5 But deeds of 
worship, mortification, and charity 
are not to be forsaken : they are pro- 
per to be performed. Sacrifices, 
charity, and mortifications are puri- 
fiers of the philosopher. 
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EKGLISH. 

G It is my ultimate opinion and 
decree, tiiat such works are absolute- 
ly to be performed, with a forsaking 
of their consequences and the pros- 
pect of their fruits. 7The retire- 
ment from works, which are appoint- 
ed to be performed, is improper. The 
forsaking of them through folly and 
distraction of mind, ariseth from the 
influence of the Tama*Gddtu 

*The forsaking of a work because 
it is painful, and from the dread of 
bodily affliction, ariseth from the 
R&jd-G&dn; and he who thus leaveth 
undone what he ought to do, shall 
not obtain the fruit of forsaking. 

&The work which is performed 
because it is appointed and esteemed 
necessary to be done, and with a for- 
saking of the consequences and the 
hope of a reward, is, with such a 
forsaking, declared to be of the 
Sittwa-Gddn. 

">The man who is possessed of the 
Satw&'Godn is thus a Tydgee, or 
one who forsaketh the fruit of action. 
He is of a sound judgment, and 
exempt from all doubt ; he complain- 
eth not in adversity, nor ezulteth in 
the success of his undertakings. 

"No corporeal being is able to- 
tally to refrain from works. He is 
properly denominated a Tyagee who 
is a forsaker of the fruit of action. 

i3The fruit of action is threefold: 
that which is coveted, that which is 
not coveted, and that which is nei- 
ther one nor the other. Those who 
do not abandon works obtain a final 
release; not those who withdraw 
from action, and are denominated 
S&nnydsees. 

i3Learn, O Arjoon, that for the 
accomplishment of every work five 
agents are necessary, as is further 
declared in the Sdnkhyd and Fe- 
dant- Sastr&s : — "attention and su- 
pervision, the actor, the implements 
of various sorts, distinct and mani- 
fold contrivances, and lastly the favor 
of Providence. 15 The work which a 
man undertaketh, either with his 
body, his speech, or his mind, whe- 
ther it be lawful or unlawful, hath 
these five agents . engaged in the 
performance. 
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»0U«B. 
16 Ho then who after this, became 
of the imperfection of his judgment, 
beholdeth no other agent than him* 
self, is an evil- thinker and seeth not 
at all. I7fle who hath no pride in 
his disposition, and whose judgment 
is not affected, although he should 
destroy a whole world, neither killeth 
nor is he bound thereby* 

I81n the direction of a work are 
three things : Gnati, Gnet/d, and 
P&r&gnatd* The accomplishment 
of a work is also threefold: the im- 
plement, the action, and the agent. 

wThe Gndn 9 the Action, and the 
agent are each distinguished by the 
influence of the three Gddn* Hear 
in what manner they are declared to 
be after the order of the three Godn* 

3°That Gndn, or wisdom, by which 
one principle alone is seen prevalent 
in all nature, incorruptible and in- 
finite in all things finite; is of the 
Sdtwa-Gddn. 

21 That Gndn, or wisdom, is of the 
Rdjd.Gddn, by which a man be- 
lieveth that there are various and 
manifold principles prevailing in the 
natural world of created beings. 

22That Gttdn, or wisdom, which is 
mean, interested in one single object 
alone as if it were the whole, without 
any just motive or design, and with- 
out principle or profit, is pronounced 
to be of the T&ma-Gddn* 

23The action which is appointed 
by divine precept, is performed free 
from the thought of its consequences 
and without passion or despite, by 
one who hath no regard for the fruit 
thereof, is of the Sdlwd-Gddn. 

a*The action which is performed 
by one who is fond of the gratificati- 
on of his lusts, or by the proud and 
selfish, and is attended with unremit- 
ted pains, is of the Rdjd-Gddiu 

25The action which is undertaken 
through ignorance and folly, and 
without any foresight of its fatal and 
injurious consequences, is pronoun- 
ced to be of the T&ma-Goon* 
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26The agent who is regardless of 
the consequences, is free from pride 
and arrogance, is endued with forti- 
tude and resolution, and is unaffect- 
ed whether his work succeed or not, 
is said to be of the Satwa-Goon. 

37That agent is pronounced to be 
of the Raja* Goon who is a slave to 
his passions, who longeth for the 
fruit of action, who is avaricious, of 
a cruel disposition, of impure princi- 
ples, and a slave to joy and griet 

"The agent who is unattentive, 
indiscreet, stubborn, dissembling, 
mischievous, indolent, melancholy, 
and dilatory, is of the Tama-Goo*. 



&Hear also what are the threefold 
divisions of understanding and firm- 
ness, according to the influence of 
the three Goon, which are about to 
be explained to thee distinctly and 
without reserve. 

*>The understanding which can de- 
termine what it is to proceed in a 
business, and what it is to recede ; 
what is necessary and what is unne- 
cessary ; what is fear and what is 
not ; what is liberty and what is con • 
finement, is of the Satwa-Goon. 
siThe understanding which doth not 
conceive justice and injustice ; what 
is proper and what is improper : aa 
they truly are, is of the Raja-Goon. 

3a The understanding which, being 
overwhelmed in darkness, mistaketh 
injustice for justice, and all things 
contrary to their true intent and 
meaning, is of the Tama-Goon. 

sSThat steady firmness, with which 
a man, by devotion, restraineth every 
action of the mind and organs, is of 
the Satwa-Goon. 
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OT8tfF-?JoS^-rf^| 8*2*0 S^T) 3 3jS>& 

■^ove>j^^^*r-K)^85S>-^o|| 



CAHABCSE. 

3*f, 6&JV-A iJ^&qZJ TS^-BJ^-o, #<5&)^ 
3e_, d5o^^ ^fd^fca V"^^ ^^ W^S?* 

Kbayrfe) ej>epi>£?o;to&T$ DOTS Tkfi) T* 3b&d3d£>} 

38. 6&JV&& &&cS&> s>xi& of aSxra tfrioi)© 

CO 

c^a-cr\<5i)5n>TS ewfc <5&> Jteks-e^fcozS c&&b,;3 
3o~". a*£c53o"ri TioztoZfcffiS cGto&;o3ooX^ tfj* 

cra&7^c&>oTi> rf{tfe^8»S>. 

3s-. d&rai5Tfc w*o$rc$e)ai)3-3 «?o3z5e)<5&ja 

00 CO 

<^X$o75 ^B^tS^ e> Tfcso^) s^>si>?i.5oZk &$ 

$o*ri etae^&Tk ^onszS-do stoSjokc) d&wrc ? 
7o£Xs-tf© ofoj^ TS^$3X$e)ai>Ji> ? c&$a. 

tfo. ^^rsoXTOj g^akoXcra, d£tf£Mto, 
tro^oXcra, di)€$ tf^so-d^ 7o£8p«>3&oT3 sfc& 
tS Xor5>X$o"d tfsks-x^fc 3oX&?fo^8^. 

tf-D. f^o^Qj csto^jok $^X;5o^> 5 ^TJTjJ^ 



ENGLISH. 

3+TJiat interested firmnesfl by which 
a man, from views of profit, persist* 
eth in the duties of his calling, in the 
gratification of his lusts, and the ac- 
quisition of wealth, is declared to be 
of the Raja*Goon* 

^Tliat stubborn firmness, by which 
a man of low capacity departeth not 
from sloth, fear, grief, melancholy, 
and intoxication, is of the Tama* 
Goon- 

36Now hear what is the threefold 
division of pleasure. That pleasure 
which a man enjoyeth from bis la* 
boar, and wherein he findeth the end 
of his pains; 37and that which, in 
the beginning, is a poison, and in the 
end as the water of life, is declared 
to be of the Satwa-Goon, and to arise 
from the consent of the understand- 
ing. 

ssThat pleasure which arisethfrom 
the conjunction of the organs with 
their objects, which in the beginning 
is as sweet as the water of life, and 
in the end as a poison, is of the 
Raja Goon. 

S9That pleasure which in the be- 
ginning and the end tendeth to stu- 
pify the soul, and ariseth from drow- 
siness, idleness, and intoxication, is 
pronounced to be of the Tama-Goon. 

4<>There is not any thing either in 
heaven or earth, or amongst the hosts 
of heaven, which is free from the in- 
fluence of these three Goon or quali- 
ties, which nrise from the first prin- 
ciples of nature. 

"The respective duties of the four 
tribes of Brahman, Kshetree, Visya, 
and Soodra, are also determined by 
the qualities which are in their con- 
stitutions. 

«The natural duty of the Brah- 
man is peace, self-restraint, zeal, pu- 
rity, patience, rectitude, wisdom, 
learning, and theology. I 
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CANARE5E. 

tfif. ifSj *?} ^^e-t^^ CJrJ^oS»^ Sfc^ 
t&>£ tSTtAJSiarf ^ esa^rt 3j©^3^ &»o?b 

■$$&% ©Z^Sl} itf*m 

tfg_. titans? TSfotooZ* S* £j»3X^ tf ^tv 

ei)6-^^ lija&Tte^k itatt;^ SooaoT^k, 

en $ »f) ^ co 

(5&>cD di>ja sk;&e^a*d&>^> ^5as)F"^So^ c\)oto 

*jo # My (Xb^ i&ao&Tte^k I5*j£g&&5 TO t5 



ENGLISH, 

**The natural duties of the AVj* 7 - 
Iree are bravery, glory, fortitude, 
rectitude* not to ftee from the field, 
generosity aud princely conduct. 



**The natural duty of tba Vwya 
II to cultivate the land, tend the 
cattle, and buy and sell. The na- 
tural duty of a SOorfra is servitude- 



**A man being contented with 
hts own particular lot aud duty 
obtaineth perfection. Hear liow that 
perfection is to be accomplished. 

tfThe man who maketh an offering 
of his own works to that being from 
whom the principles of all beings 
proceed, and by whom the whole 
universe was spread forth, by that 
means obtaineth perfection. 

47The duties of a man's own par- 
ticular calling, although not free from 
faults, is far preferable to the duty 
of another, let it be ever so well 
pursued. A man by following the 
duties which are appointed by his 
birth, doeth no wrong. *8A man's 
own calling, with all its faults, ought 
not to be forsaken. Every undertak- 
ing is involved in its faults, as the 
fire in its smoke. & A disinterested 
mind and conquered spirit, who, in 
all things, is free from inordinate de- 
sires, obtaineth a perfection uncon- 
nected with works, by that resigna- 
tion and retirement which is called 
Sannyas; *Qand having attained 
that perfection, learn from me, in 
brief; in what manner he obtaineth 
Brahm, and what k the foundation 
of wisdom. 



5) A man being endued with a pu- 
rified understanding, having humbled 
his spirit by resolution, and abandon- 
ed the objects of the organs ; who 
hath freed himself from passion and 
dislike ; 
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7k} £8^ ££}7$o& ©l)^o^)"doe;TS *3o^5*>Tte£j 

c55oo^f 3^\ \$)$& sroiS ££} g^dSo^ zSoaoTfc 

*>^&K& ?£oTk S* <5&>5ro* d&at^fe ®$dta>T$#j«>e 

^fg-. d8d«n> tfribF~X$&;) dSosra vaenS© d&xra 

oSofefe, ?a$f&0ti 3£oTfc S3 o3oR) 3£> ^cSoja^ 
£d} Eo«/ao& (SkwaXab £^c)dS^ e&£^ ;$ro76 

^f 5 ". P?«k] <w^*^ &/i>o& akoT^ia 



CO 






nr0U0B. 

««who worehippeth with discri- 
mination, eateth with [moderation, 
and is humble of speech, of body, 
and of mind; who preferreth the 
devotion of meditation, and who con- 
stantly placeth his confidence in dig* 
passion ; 6%ho is freed from osten- 
tation, tyrannic strength, vain-glory, 
lust, anger, and avarice ; and who is 
exempt from selfishness, and in all 
things temperate, is formed for being 
Brahm. And thus being as Brahm, 
his mind is at ease, and he neither 
longeth nor lamenteth. He is the 
same in all things, and obtaineth my 
supreme assistance; 55 and by my 
divine aid he knoweth, fundamental- 
ly, who I am, and what is the extent 
of my existence ; and having thus 
discovered who I am, he at length is 

absorbed in my nature. 

66 A man also being engaged in 
every work, if he put his trust in me 
alone, shall, by my divine pleasure, 
obtain the eternal and incorruptible 
mansions of my abode. 

WWith thy heart place all thy 
works on me ; prefer roe to all things 
else ; depend upon the use of thy un- 
derstanding, and think constantly of 
me ; 58 for by doing so thou shalt, by 
my divine favor, surmount every dif- 
ficulty which surroundeth thee. But 
if, through pride, thou wilt not listen 
unto my words, thou shalt undoubt- 
edly be lost. 

MFrom a confidence in thy own 
self-sufficiency thou mayst think that 
thou wilt not fight, Such is a falla- 
cious determination, for the princi- 
ples of thy nature will impel thee. 

GOBeing confined to action by the 
duties of thy natural calling, thou 
wilt involuntarily do that from ne- 
cessity, which thou wan test, through 
ignorance, to avoid. 
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88. «^zJ>^*»z$ ^s&x5k tf ttoTtt^ 
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77 And as I recall to my memory 
the more than miraculous form of 
Har2e f my astonishment is great, 
and I marvel and rejoice again and 
again! 78 Wherever Krishna the 
God of devotion may be, wherever 
Arjoon the mighty bowman may be, 
there too, without doubt, are fortune, 
riches, victory, and good conduct 
This ia my firm belief. 



THE END OF THE GEETA. 
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The following 
Dr. Gundebt, 


various readings h 
and F. Muller, 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


scripts and 
Weigle, 




ave been collected from several good Malayalam Manui 
and kindly forwarded to the Editor by the Rev. G. H. 


Commentaries, by the Rev. 
who has also added others 



from the Calcutta MahabharaU Mr. W. adds that "many of the Malayalam Manuscripts are original and valuable, being 
borne out by the Native Commentaries. They are in request even in Bengal, on account of their fidelity, and because they re- 
present a very ancient recension of the Sanscrit Text, The study of Sanscrit has been fostered in the Malayalam country with a 
care of which we have no idea in Canara or Mysore." 

Where the space for the Calcutta Edition (Mahabharat, 2d Vol. 1836) is left empty, the reading is the same as Schlegers. 
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IMPROVED RENDERINGS. 



[The following verses trapslated into Canarese by 
were received too late to be substituted 

Page 64, Lecture 11. 

Aaq^Aafi^ a»oBo f BtaoT^f *#** c&cq ^8c5&> 

*cta*^ zbty^^Jd^ tf&ai>3j^ Toss trcpl^k, 

o8 # to^B X<5 &\*j7i$$ ^?^, ^jrotfd Xao^tf 

Tfc7&» 9 7fo^erc7\ ^tSjtoSkW sSo-S" Tire^X^ i^gSofo 
^ 3t&^ o$opltftfgTO$zte£j© 5 effrdte 5£^&} &«>pk 

00-. exrfoaaTS 3^ ^j^ijjs e>t>ak3tf^T$j?> 

Page 55, lecture 11. 

*ta X$rf;^b» y ero&oia* sfoflokoS a»so^ 3^j^ 

tSj^ a$$tf &&£$> &azS yactoXtfo^ t$j* f e>$^ &/e>61 
X^btf Tiro ? «^tf *»5t5X^ot5 #d&otfd»raz5zij3 s e^ 

<£* ^?> zft£>£^S. 

Page 00, Lecture 11. 

7j£^>Xa ^cSkoW "d^zS^ 3^t3 5^ csSoo^^oa^ 
<&oT$> c$^ S^o ^ epiri^} ^^ ©mSjtS c&jTk 



the Rev. 6. Weiglk, and sent to the Editor, 
for those which appear in the work.] 

Page 57, lecture 11. 

3-D. sU^tf*^} £i^Scrark;toe/£TO 8j^^5^t5 ^Scra ^> 

etas- cn>#ai>#^£X^© JtoST£>ito?d7i> a5j*Tk<vdc™tt> 

3e-, o5o€e rf^lx?*?*?*, W^ *^|» ^^ *^ 

38. <&>€$ ;&roj^, ^y^pta* tf&w>Tta#3* &*> 
o^o^e, *&*&&, «w©^»*ft, f*Tb*T»3»fr, **& 

T$fbl^ 9 Tfcfcl»i>T$ as^XO^Ti ^S^ S^. 

Page 58, becture II. 

^-o # ^oKcSi^XS), e>3?fa 7o^^a5oe) tf XS, Tdoe^ 

co » 00 » co » 

Page 59, Lecture 11. 

^o-. ^^^ fbdb^j j^tl $^ ^TJdioa* ^roansTiTO^, 
^■rf^^roXja^y^ n^^*jsA)X^^ji>^ ^okotfdsrozJ ^ 
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Page CO, Lecture 11. 

tfi^;nfl\T5 tS^SX^o Toco tf -d^ste^ £j»{ri8tf£. d&ra 

&f3. $$£> c^c^c^ $*>{&<rf ^Sjtot5 S^ep^To^ 
o3jozS tf TJmfcjjgf c^c&9 8$5&>cot fteftkm Jtt 

8 \jS^8$87ta$£j. 

Page CI, Lecture 18.* 

ctortTte^T&re}, 8sD-dz58 $ottp$J9^ e£8rfd Z$y£fi>* 
•dtato^j^j 

Page 68, Lecture 13. 

(Sk^KW^tfK 8D?v8o&"3 emboli Tftfe; ^* ;<&>X^ ^Sei 



Page C3, Lecture 18. 

-DO 7joi3F-tf&dJaT$35>Z$ * en53)<^ Bo^JA^J 

wdS$ \3yz$ d&x>^ ^utffcdkj* 33)3*3 ^j{*l;SoT8rf7fc 

ty ^5^ \fcjc5iydb. 

Page 64, Lecture 13. 

$&} &«{o7vW^)Xdja JW <53o3»t3^jX$j» tttvdfii \£>j 
^7to\3jXtf8<5&Xje «J>i\X^ tf^dtoozS ^(tfa^ft 
<55ot afpJlsaTvdfoau aeito^&rf( a 

Page M 9 Lecture 13. 

o£_. ©zfc #ji>3Xtf c&a-dXj* 3/stfXro e^KJAstwe 
&t>7b£&3* t!j»t«S (Scot c$3 tWS <5&>j» wWocrap 

— ■ CO -o (if) ~ Q 

o8. erb $jrfX4j8 aepaXsroXT&SiOT aefR>Xs»*<5ix» 

X$&} ;S&^;3o$F>7fcd3doTk &$&&$ iS^tfo. 

-do. ffad&e-X^k*} w>*dp©X^j»^ ^)oB«Sjez£>3T5 
0oT5 ^J^J)S^ So^dSooTk ?3{^bs«M3. 7i>3>TkgS>X^&} 
©^kgKflfoSZfooZS ^JfdbCJ^ 5o£&3tflk Co^bsd'tf. 
Page 67, Lecture 13. 

-do-. d3oera #ro3X^e) TJs^^ire^ ^><&»oZt^^jX 

Page 68, Lecture 13. 

Xs-3£ji>} dSj^Ti) a^c^j)U,oDoo*rf 8^R»^>82c)-tfjd( 
e^ TJ-do£>X8dk8 ^-da^-db. 
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SIR C. WILKINS'S NOTES, WITH ADDITIONS. 



Page, Ysrie. 
2 12 The ancient chief. —Bheeshma, brother of F«- 

ch*$tr&-vierya\ grandfather of the Kdbrtids and 

the Panddds. 
— - — SkelL— The conch or chank. 

— 26 Krishna. — An incarnation of the Deity, 
Arjoon. — The third M>n of Panddd, and the 

favorite of Krishna, 

4 30 Gandeev my bow.— The gift of Vfcdbn the God 

of the Ocean. 

5 42 Ail in the original N&raha. The infernal re- 

gion^ supposed to be situated at the bottom of 
the earth, where those whose virtues are less 
than their vices, are doomed to dwell for a period 
proportioned to their crimes, after which they 
rise again to inhabit the bodies of unclean beasts. 

— _ Forefathers, #c — The Hindoos are enjoined by 

the Veds to offer a cake, which is called FZendd. 
to the ghosts of their ancestors, asferback as 
the third generation. This ceremony is perform- 
ed on the day of the new moon in every month. 
The offering of water is in like manner com- 
manded to be performed daily, and this cere- 
mony is called T&rp&n, to satisfy, appease.— 
The souls of such men as have left children to 
continue their generation, are supposed to be 
transported, immediately upon quitting their 
bodies, into a certain region called the Peetree'- 
log, where they may continue in proportion to 
their former virtues, provided these ceremonies 
be not neglected ; otherwise they are precipita- 
ted into N&raha, and doomed to be born again in 
the bodies of unclean beasts ; and until, by re- 
peated regenerations, all their sins are done 
away, and they attain such a degree of perfection 
as will entitle them to what is called Mddhtei, 
eternal salvation, by which is understood a 
release from future transmigration, and an 
absorption in the nature of the Godhead, who 
is called Br&hm. These ceremonies, which are 



Page, Verse. 

called Sradhy were not unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, and are still practised by the fol- 
lowers of Mahommed. 

6 3 Contrary to duty.— Contrary to the duty of a 

soldier. 

— 7 By the dictates of my duty. — The duty of a 

soldier, in opposition to the dictates of the ge- 
neral moral duties. 

7 11 The wise men. — P&ndeits, or expounders of the 

law : or in a more general sense, such as by 
meditation have attained that degree of perfec- 
tion which is called Gnan y or inspired wisdom. 
9 84 [This verse is printed as translated by Sir C. 
Wilkins, though it will be seen that the Canarese 
version differs entirely from it, and corresponds 
with the Latin of SchlegeU] 

10 40 The oonds of action.— The Hindoos believe that 

every action of the body, whether good or evil, 
confineth the soul to mortal birth ; and that an 
eternal release, which they call MdShtee, is only 
to be attained by a total neglect of all sublunary 
things; or, which is the same thing according to 
the doctrine of Krishna, the abandonment of all 
hopes of the reward of our actions ; for such re* 
ward, they say, can only be a short enjoyment 
of a place in heaven, which they call Sw&rg; 
because no man can, merely by his actions, at- 
tain perfection, owing to the mixture of good 
and evil which is implanted in his constitution* 

11 45 The objects of the Veds are of a threefold nature. 

—-The commentators do not agree with respect 
to the signification of this passage ; but, as the 
Veds teach three distinct systems of religion, it 
is probable that it refers to this circumstance; 

— 48 Ydg. — There is no word in the Sanscrit Ian - 

guage that will bear so many interpretations as 

this* Its first signification is junction or union 9 

It is also used for bodily or mental application . 

but in this work it is generally used as a theo- 

B 2 
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Page, Yerte. 

logical term, to express the application of the 
mind in spiritual things, and the performance 
of religions ceremonies. The word Yogei, a 
devout man, is one of its derivatives. If the 
word devotion be confined to the performance 
of religious duties, and a contemplation of the 
Deity, it will generally serve to express the 
•ease of the original ; as will devout and devot- 
ed for its derivatives. 

1 1 49 JPttdbw.— Wherever the word wisdom is used in 
this Translation, is to be understood inspired 
wisdom, or a knowledge of the Divine Nature. 
The original word is Gndn, or as it is written 
Jnan. 

13 62 Foffy— In the original M oka, which signifies 

an embarrassment of the faculties, arising from 
the attendant qualities of the principles of or- 
ganized matter. 

14 1 The practice qf deeds. — The performance of re- 

ligious ceremonies and moral duties, called 
Kdrmd-Ydg. 

15 10 Brahma.— The deity in his creative quality. 

16 17 Hath no occasion. — Hath no occasion to per- 

form the ceremonial parts of religion. 

— 20 Attained perfection. — That degree of perfection 

which is necessary to salvation. 

19 39 Desire —The will, as presiding over the organs, 
the heart and the understanding. 

— - 42 The resolution — In this place resolution means 
the power of distinguishing the truth of a pro- 
position : the understanding. 

— — Be* — The soul, or universal spirit, of which the 

vital soul is supposed to be a portion. 

21 12 Worship the Dev&tas.— The word Devata is 
synonymous with Dev, Dew, or Deb, as it is 
sometimes pronounced* The Angels, or subor- 
dinate celestial beings ; all the attributes of the 
Deity ; and every thing in Heaven and Earth 
which has been personified by the imagination 
of the Poets. 

23 31 And where, OAtjoon, is there another f—Jit 
for him is understood. The sentence would 
perhaps read better in this form : " He who 
" neglecteth the duties of life is not for this 
" world, much less for that which is above." 
But the other translation is literally correct. 
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24 35 In me. — In the Deity, who is the universal 

spirit. 

25 41 Have no power to confine. — Have no power to 

confine the soul to mortal birth. 
27 13 In the nine-gate city of its abode. — The body, 
as furnished with nine passages for the action 
of the faculties : the eyes, nose, mouth, &c. 

— 14 The powers nor the deeds of mankind. — To un- 

derstand this, and many similar passages, it is 
necessary to be apprized that the Hindoos be- 
lieve that all our actions, whether good or evil, 
arise from the inherent qualities of the princi- 
ples of our constitutions. 
34 44 The man, $c.—\. e. That the desire of becom- 
ing a devout man is equal to the study of the 
Veds. [The meaning is, says the Rev. 6. Weigle, 
that " one who is truly devoted has a prospect 
of eternal bliss, and though by some mischance 
he may be sent down to this earth again, yet it 
will be under the most favorable circumstances ; 
he will, by former habit, feel himself drawn to- 
wards the right path even against his (momen- 
tory) inclination ; (wtf ^ffc) aD d longing for 
intuitive wisdom (^fcpfoS'el/afX'SJg) he will 
leave behind him (praevertit, as Schlegel has it,) 
the * w », ^, that is the literal veda, or as we 
should say, the letter of the law.] 

36 5 Of a vital nature. — The vital soul. 

— 6 Learn that these two. — Matter and spirit. 

— 12 SMwd, Rajd, T&ma.— Truth, passion, dark- 

ness; or, as the words are sometimes used 
white, red, black, 

37 16 The wisher after wealth. — Such as pray for 

worldly endowments. 

— 20 And are governed by their own principle**— 

By the three ruling qualities already explained. 
39 3 Adhie-atmd, $c. — As Krishna's answer to the 
several questions of Arjoon has something mys- 
terious in it, I will endeavour to render it more 
comprehensible: 

<4dAtt-afmo— literally signifies the over-ruling 
spirit, by which is implied the divine nature. 
Karma— signifies action, whereby is to be un- 
derstood his creative quality. 
Adhez-bhoot — signifies he who ruleth over crea- 
ted beings: the power of the Deity to destroy* 

) i y i l i zuU by CrOOglg ~ 
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Adh$Z-dica— literally means superior to fate; 
and is explained by the word Podrddsk, which* 
in vulgar language, means no more than man ; 
but in this work it is a term in theology used 
to express the vital soul, or portion of the uni- 
versal spirit of Br&hm inhabiting a body. So 
by the word Mahd-Poordosh is implied the Deity 
as the primordial source. These terms are used 
in a*metaphysical work called Pdtanjal, wherein 
God is represented under the figure of Maha- 
Pooroosh, the great man or prime progenitor ; 
in conjunction with Prahre'ete'e, nature or first 
principle, under the emblem of a female engend- 
ering the world with his Maya or supernatural 
power. 

41 13 Om ! — This mystic emblem of the Deity is for- 
bidden to be pronounced but in silence. It is 
a syllable formed of the letter « <*, e/v> dd, 
which in composition coalesce, and make « 0, 

• and the nasal consonant &> m. The first letter 

stands for the Creator, the second for the Pre* 
server, and the third for the Destroyer. 

— 17-4 thousand revolutions of the Yoogs. — Is equal 

to 4320,000,000 years. An ingenious mathe- 
matician, who has resided in India, supposes that 
the Yoogs are nothing more than astronomical 
periods, formed from the coincidence of certain 
cycles, of which those of the precession of the 
equinoxes and the moon are two. The word 
Yoog, which signifies a juncture or joining 
gives good grounds for such an hypothesis. 
44 5 And all things are not dependent on me. — This 
ambiguity is removed by the following simile of 
the air in the aether. 

— 7 Kalp — The same as the day of Brahma, a 

thousand revolutions of the Yoogs, The word 
literally signifies formation. 

— 8 The whole, from the power of nature, without 

power. — This passage is agreeable to the doc- 
trine of the influence of the three Goon, or 
qualities, over all our actions. 

— 10 It is from this source.— Because of the supervi- 

sion of the Supreme Being. 

— 13 Other Gods — Whenever the word Gods is used 

in this Tanslation, the subordinate supernatural 
beings are implied. 
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45 17 Veds.— The word Ved signifies learning. The 
sacred volumes of the Hindoos, of which there 
are four, supposed to have been revealed from 
the four mouths of Brahma. It is remarkable 
that Krishna mentions only the three first ; it 
may therefore be presumed that no more existed 
in his time. 

45 20 Som — is the name of a creeper, the juice of 

which is commanded to be drank at the conclu- 
sion of a sacrifice, by the person for whom and 
at whose expense it is performed, and by the 
Brahmans who officiate at the altar. 

Eendra — is a personification of the visible 

heavens, or the power of the Almighty over the 
elements. He is the sprinkler of the rain, the 
roller of the thunder, and director of the winds. 
He is represented with a thousand eyes, grasp- 
ing the thunderbolt. 

46 28 Sannyasee— one who totally forsaketh all world- 

ly actious ; but Krishna, in order to unite the 
various religious opinions which prevailed in 
those days, confines the word Sannyas to a for- 
saking of the hope of reward. 

47 32 Women. — In the Veds it is declared, that the 

souls of women, and of the inferior tribes, are 
doomed to transmigration till they can be rege- 
nerated in the body of the Br&hman. 

33 Rajarshees— from Raja and Reeshee, Prince 

and Saint. 

— 2 Soors. — Good angels. 

.— Maharsheess.—GTe&t saints 9 of whom there are 

reckoned seven, who were at the creation pro- 
duced from the mind of Brahma. 

48 6 Manoos. — Four other beings produced at the 

creation from the mind of Brahma. 

49 12 Reeshees. — Saints. 

— — Devarshees. — Deified saints. 

Narad. — One of the Devarshees, and a great 

prophet, who is supposed to be still wandering 
about the world. Nora signifies a thread or clew; 
a precept ; and Da Giver. — Wherever he ap- 
pears he is constantly employed in giving good 
counsel. 

— 15 Danoos. — Evil spirits, or fallen angels, the off- 

springs of Banco (fern.) 
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49 15 O first of men ! — Arjoon makes use of this ex- 

pression as addressing the Deity in human shape. 

50 21 Adettyas.— The offsprings of Adeetee (f.) (that 

may not to be cut off.) There are reckoned 
twelve, and are nothing more than emblems of 
the sun for each month of the year. Their names 
are Varoon. Soorya, Yedang, Bhanoo, Eendra, 
Ravee, Gabhastee, Yam, Swama-reta, Dee* 
vahar, Meetra, Vishnoo. 
— . — Vishnoo. — He who filleth or possesseth all 
space, [One of the twelve suns, and the name 
of the Deity in his preserving quality* 

— — Ravee.— The river— one of the names of the sun 
Martechee.— One of the eight points of the 

heavens. 

MarooU.— The winds. 

— — Sasee.— -The moon. 

. — — Nakshatras. — Dispellers of darkness. The 18 
constellations through which the moon passes in 
its monthly course. Constellations in general. 

— 22 Sam.— The first of the four books of the Veds, 

composed to be chanted or sung. 

— _ Yasava.— One of the names of Eendra. 

— 23 Sankar. — One of the names of Seev, or Fate- 

— — Roodras. — Eleven distinctions of Seev, or Fate. 

— — Yeettesa. — The God of riches, otherwise called 

Koover, He is said to preside over the regions 
of the north, and to be the chief of the Yahshas 
and the Rahshas, two species of good and evil 
Genii. 

— — Pavak.— The God of fire. He is supposed to 

preside over the south-east quarter. 
Yasoos.— Eight of the first created Beings of 

Brahma* 
Meroo.— .The north pole of the terrestrial globe, 

fabled by the poets to be the highest mountain 

in the world. It is sometimes, by way of pre* 
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eminence, called Soo-merdo. It is remarkable 
that the word Meroo signifies a centre or axis. 

50 24 Yreekaspatee.—The preceptor of the Devi or 
Dews, the planet Jupiter and Diet Fovis* 

— — Skanda.— Otherwise called Karteeh, the gen- 

eral of the celestial armies* 

— 25 Bhreegoo One of the first created beings pro- 

duced from the mind of Brahma. 
The monosyllable.— The mystic word or mono- 
syllable ko Chnf already explained. 

— — Fap.— A silent repetition of the name of God. 

— — Heemalay. — The chain of snowy mountains 

which divide India from Tartary, and which, 
from the immense distance they may be seen, 
are supposed to be as high as any upon the face 
of the Globe. 

— 26 AswaUa*— The Peepal tree. 

— — Cheetra-raih amongst Gandharvs.— The title 

of chief of the Gandharvs or celestial chariots : 
the Gandharv of the painted chariot. 

In the Mahabharat is to be found a very en- 
tertaining story of a combat between him and 
Arjoon, wherein he is defeated ; and, his painted 
chariot being destroyed by a fiery arrow shot 
from the bow of his opponent, he resolves to 
change his name to Daadha-rath, or the Gan- 
dharv of the burnt chariot 

— 27 Oochishrava, who arose with ike Amreeta, or 

the water of life, from the ocean.— The story of 
churning the ocean for what are called the 
Chowda Rattan, or fourteen jewels, is of such 
a curious nature, and, in some parts, bears such 
a wonderful affinity to Miltow's description of 
war in heaven, that the Translator thinks it will 
afford the reader an agreeable contrast to the 
subject of this work, and serve as a further spe- 
cimen r of his version of the Mahabharat, from 
which both are extracted* 



AN EPISODE FROM THE MAHABHARAT, 

BOOK I. CHAPTER 15. 



" Th^re is a fair and stately mountain, and its name 
is Meroo, a most exalted mass of glory, reflecting the 
sunny rays from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. 



It is clothed in gold, and is the respected haunt of 
Dews and Gandharvs. It is inconceivable, and not to 
be encompassed by sinful man; and it is guarded 
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by dreadful serpents. Many celestial medicinal plants 
are on its sides, and it stands, piercing the heavens with 
its aspiring summit, a mighty hill inaccessible even by 
the human mind ! It is adorned with trees and plea- 
sant streams, and resoundeth with the delightful songs 
of various birds. 

The Soors, and all the glorious hosts of heaven, hav. 
ing ascended to the summit of this lofty mountain, 
sparkling with precious gems, and for eternal ages 
raised, were sitting, in solemn synod, meditating the 
discovery of the Amreeta, or water of immortality. 
The Dev Narayan being also there, spoke unto 
Brahma, whilst the Soors were thus consulting to- 
gether, and said, " Let the ocean, as a pot of milk, be 
" churned by the united labour of the Soors and Asoors; 
11 and when the mighty waters have been stirred up, the 
"Amreeta shall be found. Let them collect together 
" every medicinal herb, and every precious thing, and 
" let them stir the ocean, and they shall discover the 
" Amreeta: 9 

There is also another mighty mountain whose name 
is Mandar, and its rocky summits are like towering 
clouds. It is clothed in a net of the entangled tendrils 
of the twining creeper, and resoundeth with the har- 
mony of various birds. Innumerable savage beasts 
infest its border, and it is the respected haunt of 
Keennars, Devs, and Apsars. It standeth eleven 
thousand Yojan above the earth, and eleven thousand 
more below its surface 

As the united bands of Devs were unable to remove 
this mountain, they went before Vishnoo, who was sitting 
with Brahma, and addressed them in these words : 
" Exert, O masters, your most superior wisdom to re- 
move the "mountain Mandar, and employ your utmost 
power for our good." 

Vishnoo and Brahma having said, " It shall be ac- 
cording to your wish," he with the lotus eye directed 
the King of Serpents to appear; and Ananta arose, 
and was instructed in that work by Brahma, and com* 
maoded by Narayan to perform it. Then Ananta, by 
his power, took up that king of mountains, together 
with all its forests and every inhabitant thereof ; and 
the Soors accompanied him into the presence of the 
Ocean, whom they addressed, saying, " We will stir up 
thy waters to obtain the Amreeta? And the Lord of 
the waters replied—" Let me also have a share, seeing 
" I am to bear the violent agitations that will be caused 
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" by the whirling of the mountain." Then the Soors 
and the Asoors spoke unto Koorma-raj, the King of 
the Tortoises, upon the strand of the ocean, and said— 
" My Lord is able to be the supporter of this moun- 
" tain." The Tortoise replied, " Be it so :" and it was 
placed upon his back. 

So the mountain being set upon the back of the 
Tortoise, Eendra began to whirl it about as it were a 
machine. The mountain Mandar served as a churn, 
and the serpent Vasookee for the rope ; and thus in 
former days did the Devs, the Asoors, and the Danoos t 
begin to stir up the waters of the ocean for the disco* 
very of the Amreeta. 

The mighty Asoors were employed on the side of the 
serpent's head, whilst all the Soors assembled about his 
tail. Ananta, the sovereign Dew, stood near Narayan* 

They now pull forth the serpent's head repeatedly, 
and as often let it go ; whilst there issued from his 
mouth, thus violently drawing to and fro by the Soors 
and Asoors, a continual stream of fire, and smoke, and 
wind ; which ascending in thick clouds replete With 
lightning, it began to rain down upon the heavenly 
bands, who were already fatigued with their labour; 
whilst a shower of flowers was shaken from the top of 
the mountain, covering the heads of all, both Soors 
and Asoors. In the mean time the roaring of the ocean, 
whilst violently agitated with the whirling of the 
mountain Mandar by the Soors and Asoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud.— Thousands of the 
various productions of the waters were torn to pieces 
by the mountain, and confounded with the briny flood ; 
and every specific being of the deep, and all the inha- 
bitants of the great abyss which is below the earth, were 
annihilated; whilst, from the violent agitation of the 
mountain, the forest trees were dashed against each 
other, and precipitated from its utmost height, with all 
the birds thereon ; from whose violent confiscation a 
raging fire was produced, involving tbe whole mountain 
with smoke and flame, as with a dark blue cloud, and 
the lightning's vivid flash. The lion and the retreating 
elephant are overtaken by the devouring flames, and 
every vital being, and every specific thing, are con- 
sumed in the general conflagration. 

The raging flames, thus spreading destruction on all 
sides, were at length quenched by a shower of cloud- 
borne water poured down by the immortal Eendra. 
And now a heterogeneous stream of the concocted juices 
jlgli l zodbyv ° 2 ?LC 
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of various trees and plants ran down into the briny 
flood. 

It was from this milk-like stream of juices produced 
from those trees and plants, and a mixture of melted 
gold, that the Soars obtained their immortality. 

The waters of the ocean now being assimilated with 
those juices, were converted into milk, and from that 
milk a kind of butter was presently produced ; when 
the heavenly bands went again into the presence of 
Brahma, the granter of boons, and addressed him, 
saying — "Except Nardyan, every other Soar and 
" Asoor is fatigued with his labour, and still the Amreeta 
" doth not appear ; wherefore the churning of the ocean 
" is at a stand." Then Brahma said unto Nardyan — 
" Endue them with recruited strength, for thou art 
" their support" And Nardyan answered and said — 
" I will give fresh vigour to such as co-operate in the 
" work. Let Mandar be whirled about, and the bed 
" of the ocean be kept steady." 

When they heard the words of Nardyan, they all 
returned again to the work, and began to stir about 
with great force that butter of the ocean ; when there 
presently arose from out the troubled deep -first the 
moon, with a pleasing countenance, shining with ten 
thousand beams of gentle light ; next followed Sree, 
the Goddess of fortune ; whose seat is the white lily of 
the waters; then Soora-Devee, the Goddess of wine, 
and the white horse called Oochisrava. And after these 
there was produced, from the unctuous mass, the jewel 
Kowstoobh, the glorious sparkling gem worn by Nard» 
yan on his breast ; so Pareejat, the tree of plenty, and 
Soorabhee, the cow that granted every heart's desire. 

The moon, Soora-Devee, the Goddess Sree, and the 
horse as swift as thought, instantly marched away to- 
wards the Devs, keeping in the path of the sun. 

Then the Dev Dhantoantaree, in human shape, came 
forth, holding in his hand a white vessel filled with the 
immortal juice Amreeta. When the Asoor s beheld 
these wondrous things appear, they raised their tumult- 
uous voices for the Amreeta, and each of them cla- 
morously exclaimed—" This of right is mine!" 

In the mean time Iravat, a mighty elephant, arose, 
now kept by the God of thunder; and as they continued 
to churn the ocean more than enough, that deadly 
poison issued from its bed, burning like a raging fire, 
whose dreadful fumes in a moment spread throughout 
the world, confounding the three regions of the universe 



with its mortal stench ; until Seer, at the word of 
Brahma, swallowed the fatal drug to save mankind; 
which remaining in the throat of that sovereign Dev of 
magic form, from that time he hath been called Neel- 
Kant, because his throat was stained blue. 

When the Asoors beheld this miraculous deed, they 
became desperate, and the Amreeta and the Goddess 
Sree became the source of endless hatred. 

Then Nardyan assumed the character and person of 
MoheeneeHaya, the power of enchantment, in a female 
form of wonderful beauty, and stood before the Asoors; 
whose minds being fascinated by her presence, and de- 
prived of reason, they seized the Amreeta, and gave it 
unto her. 

The Asoors now clothe themselves in costly armour, 
and, seizing their various weapons, rush on together to 
attack the Soors. In the mean time Nardyan, in the 
female form, having obtained the Amreeta from the 
hands of their leader, the hosts of Soots, during the 
tumult and confusion of the Asoors, drank of the living 
water. 

And it so fell out, that whilst the Soors were quench- 
ing their thirst for immortality, Rahoo, an Asoor, as- 
sumed the form of a Soor, and began to drink also. 
And the water had but reached his throat, when the 
sun and moon, in friendship to the Soors. discovered 
the deceit ; and instantly Nardyan cut off his head, as 
he was drinking, with his splendid weapon Chakra. 
And the gigantic head of the Asoor, emblem of a 
mountain's summit, being thus separated from his body 
by the Chakra 9 s edge, bounded into the heavens with a 
dreadful cry, whilst his ponderous trunk fell cleaving 
the ground asunder, and shaking the whole earth unto 
its foundation, will all its islands, rocks, and forests. 
And from that time the head of Rahoo resolved an 
eternal enmity, and continueth, even unto this day, at 
times to seize upon the sun and moon. 

Now Nardyan, having quitted the female figure he 
had assumed, began to disturb the Asoors with sundry 
celestial weapons ; and from that instant a dreadful 
battle was commenced, on the ocean's briny strand, be- 
tween the Asoors and the Soors. Innumerable sharp 
and missile weapons were hurled, and thousands of 
piercing darts and battle-axes fell on all sides. The 
Asoors vomit blood from the wounds of the Chakra, 
and fall upon the ground pierced by the sword, the 
spear, and spiked club — Heads, glittering with polished 
D i y i l i /uU by \jQQQ[g -^ ^ 
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gold, divided by the Pattees 9 blade, drop incessantly; and 
mangled bodies, wallowing in their gore, lay like frag- 
ments of mighty rocks sparkling with gems and preci- 
ous ores* Millions of sighs and groans arise on every 
side ; and the sun is overcast with blood, as they clash 
their arms, and wound each other with their dreadful 
instruments of destruction. 

Now the battle's fought with the iron-spiked club, 
and, as they close, with clenched fist ! and the din of 
war ascendeth to the heavens ! They cry — " Pursue ! 
strike ! fell to the ground !" so that a horrid and tu- 
multuous noise is heard on all sides. 

In the midst of this dreadful hurry and confusion of 
the fight, Nar and Narayan entered the field together. 
Narayan beholding a celestial bow in the hand of Nar, 
it reminded him of his Chakra, the destroyer of the 
Asoors. The faithful weapon, by name Soodersan, 
ready at the mind's call, flew down from heaven with 
direct and refulgent speed, beautiful, yet terrible to be- 
hold. And being arrived, glowing like the sacrificial 
flame, and spreading terror around, Narayan, with bis 
right arm formed like the elephantine trunk, hurled 
forth the ponderous orb, the speedy messenger, and 
glorious ruin of hostile towns ; who, raging like the 
final all-destroying fire, shot bounding with desolating 
fbrce, killing thousands of the Asoors in his rapid flight, 
burning and involving, like the lambent flame, and cut- 
ting down all that would oppose him. Anon he climb- 
eth the heavens, and now again darteth into the field 
like a Peesdch to feast in blood. 



Page, Verse. 

50 28 Kama-dhooh.— One of the names of the Cow of 

Plenty, produced in churning the ocean. 

— 29 Ananta amongst the Nags. — The Nags are 

serpents fabled with many heads. Ananta sig- 
nifies eternal, and may be an emblem of eternity. 
There are some very wonderful stories told of 
these serpents in the original from which these 
Dialogues are taken. 

— — Varoon. — The God of the Ocean. 
Perm.— The judge of hell. 

51 30 Prahlad.— An evil spirit who was converted by 

Krishna, 



Now the dauntless Asoors strive, with repeated 
strength, to crush the Soors with rocks and mountains, 
which, hurled in vast numbers into the heavens, ap- 
peared like scattered clouds, and fell, with all the trees 
thereon, in millions of fear-exciting torrents, striking 
violently against each other with a mighty noise ; and 
in their fall the earth, with all its fields and forests, is 
driven from its foundation: they thunder furiously at 
each other as they roll along the field, and spend their 
strength in mutual conflict. 

Now Nar, seeing the Soors overwhelmed with fear> 
filled up the path to heaven with showers of golden - 
headed arrows, and split the mountain summits with 
his unerring shafts ; and the Asoors, finding themselves 
again sore pressed by the Soors, precipitately flee : some 
rush headlong into the briny waters of the ocean, and 
others hide themselves within the bowels of the earth* 

The rage of the glorious Chahra, Soodrarsan, which 
for a while burnt like the oil fed fire, now grew cool 
and he retired into the heavens from whence he came. 
And the Soors having obtained the victory, the mountain 
Mandar was carried back to its former station with 
great respect ; whilst the waters also retired, filling the 
firmament and the heavens with their dreadful roarings. 

The Soors guarded the Amreeta with great care, and 
rejoiced exceedingly because of their success; and 
Eendra, with all his immortal bands, gave the water of 
life unto Narayan, to keep it for their use." 
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51 30 Vtntffcya.— A bird iabled to be of wonderful 
size, and the vehicle of Yishnoo, the deity in 
his preserving quality, and who is otherwise 
called Garoor. 

— 31 Makar.— A fish represented with a long snout 
something like the proboscis of an elephant ; 
and the sign Capricornus. ' 

Ganga — The Ganges. When the river was 

first conducted from its source, by a Prince 
whose name was Bhageerath, towards the ocean, 
it so fell out that Fahnoo was at his devotions 
at the mouth of the Mahanadee, at a place now j 
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called Navobgunge.— The Goddess in passing 
swept away the utensils for his absolutions, 
which so enraged him, that he drank up her 
stream ; but after a while his anger was appeas- 
ed, and he let her escape from an incision made 
in his thigh ; and from this circumstance of her 
second birth, she was afterwards called Fahn/t- 
vee, or the offspring Fahnoo. 

51 33 Dwandwa — A term in grammar, used where 
many nouns are put together without a copula- 
tive, and the case subjoined to the last only, 
which is a mode of composition much admired 
by the Poets. 

— 35 Marga-seersha.—The month beginning with 

the middle of October, when the periodical rains 
have subsided, and the excessive heats are a- 
bated. 

— — Koosoomakara. — The season of flowers, other- 

wise called Vasant. The two months between 
the middle of March and May. — The Hindoos 
divide the year into six Reefoo, or seasons, of 
two months each, which are thus denominated : 

See*ar.— Dewy season* 

fleemant.— Cold season. 

Vasant — Mild (spring.) 

Greeshma.— Hot season. 

Varsa. — Rainy season. 

Sarat — Breaking (up of the rains.) 

— 37 Vasoodev. — The father of Krishna in his incar- 

nation. 

— — Vyas. — The reputed author or compiler of the 

Makabkarat. 
Bards — The Poets of India, like the Bards of 

Britain, were reversed as Saints and Prophets. 
Onsana. — Otherwise called Sookra, esteemed 

the preceptor of the evil spirit ; the planet 

Venus, and dies Veneris. 

53 6 Asween and Koomar. — Reputed the twin off- 

springs of the Sun, and physicians of the Gods. 

54 15 Ooragas. — Who crawl upon their breasts: — 

serpents* 

— 17 Chahra.— A kind of discus with a sharp edge, 

hurled in battle from the point of the fore -finger, 
for which there is a hole in the centre.— See 
the story of the churning of the ocean, p. 104. 

— 18 Pooroosh, — Already explained. 
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57 32 Except thyself.— Thyself should include his 
brothers, who were also saved. 

— 33 The immediate agent.— The instrument to exe- 

cute the decree of Fate. 

59 46 Thy four-armed form.— In which the Deity is 
usually represented in his incarnations, the 
images of which krjoon had been accustomed 
to behold without emotion. 

63 20 Amreeta.— The water of immortality, the Am- 
brosia of the Hindoo Gods. —See the story of 
churning the ocean, p. 104. 

65 8 And a constant attention to birth, $c.—To look 

upon them as evils. 

— 10 Exemption from attachments and affection, fyc. 

—I e. That no attachments or affections should 
draw a man from the exercise of his devotion ; 
or that all worldly cares must be abandoned for 
the attainment of that wisdom which is to free 
the soul from future birth. 

— 12 The superior spirit.— God, the universal soul. 

— 13 Sat (ens) nor (Asat) non ens.— The opposite 

meanings of these two words render this pas- 
sage peculiarly mysterious ; and even the com- 
mentators differ about their true signification. 
The most rational interpretation of them is 
that the Deity in his works is a substance, or a 
material Being, and in his essence immaterial; 
but as he is but one, he cannot positively be de- 
nominated either one or the other. 

66 22 A* * the cause which operateth in the birth of 

the Pooroosh, $c— That is, The influence of the 
three Goon, or qualities, over the human mind, 
not only determines the future birth of the soul, 
but into what rank of beings it shall transmi- 
grate; for to transmigrate it is doomed, until it 
hath attained a degree of wisdom more powerful 
than the influence of those qualities. 

74 14 Aran and Opan t — The breathing spirit, and 
the spirit which acteth in the bowels to expel 
the faeces. 

Which is of four hinds.— Either to be masti- 
cated with the teeth, lapped in with the tongue, 
sucked in by the lips, or imbibed by the throat 

— 15 The Vedant —A metaphysical treatise on the 

nature of God, which teacheth that matter is a 
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mere delusion, the supposed author of which is 

Vyo#. 
75 16 Koothasta, or he who standeth on the pinnacle. 

— The divine essence, which, according to the 

opinion of some of their philosophers, is without 

quality, and sitteth aloof inactive. 

— 17 There is another Pooroosh, SfC #c— This, and 

the following period, are so full of mystery, that 
the Translator despairs of revealing it to the 
satisfaction of the reader. Perhaps Krishna 
only means to collect into one view the several 
appellations Koothasta, Pooroosh, Paramaima, 
Eeswar, and Poorooshottama, by which the 
Deity is described by as many different theolo- 
gists, in order to expose their various opinions 
respecting his nature, and unite them in one. 

— 20 Sastra.— Any book of Divine authority. 

80 7 Zeal, in the vulgar acceptation ef the word, 
signifies the voluutary infliction of pain, the 
modes of doing which, as practised to this day 
by the zealots of India, are as various as they 
are horrible and astonishing. Krishna, by 
pointing out what true zeal is, tacitly condemns 
those extravagant mortifications of the flesh. 
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83 2 The bards conceive, $c— The meaning of this 
period is too evident to require a note. But, 
in order to shew that the commentators of India 
are not less fond of searching for mystery, and 
wandering from the simple path of their author 
into a labyrinth of scholastic jargon, than some 
of those more enlightened nations, who for 
ages have been labouring to entangle the plain 
unerring clew of our holy religion, the Transla- 
tor, in this place, will intrude the following 
literal version of the comment written upon it 
by one Sree-dhar Swamee, whose notes upon the 
whole are held in as much esteem as the text, 
which at this day, they say, is unintelligible 
without them. It can seldom happen that a 
commentator is inspired with the same train of 
thought and arrangement of ideas as the author 
whose sentiments he presumes to expound, es- 
pecially in metaphysical works. The Transla- 
tor hath seen a comment, by a zealous Persiau, 
upon the wanton odes of their favorite Poet 
Hafiz, wherein every obscene allusion is sub- 
limated into a divine mystery, and the host and 
the tavern are as ingeniously metamorphosed 
into their Prophet and his holy temple. 



NOTE BY SREE-DHAR SWAMEE, 
TO THE PASSAGE ABOVE ALLUDED TO, 



« The Bards, $c.— The Neds say— "Let him 
" who longeth for children make offerings. Let 
"him who longeth for heaven make offerings, 
" &c. &c." The Bards understand Sannyas to 
" be a forsaking, that is, a total abandonment, 
" of such works as are performed for the accom- 
« plishment of a wish, such works as are bound 
" with the cord of desire. The Pandects know, 
" that is, they understand, Sannyas to imply 
"also a forsaking of all works, together with 
" all their fruits. The disquisitors, that is, such 
"as expound or make clear, call Tyag a forsak- 
" ing of the fruit only of every work that is de- 
" sirable, whether such as are ordained to be 



" performed constantly, or only at stated periods, 
" and not a forsaking of the work itself. But 
" how can there be a forsaking of the fruit of 
" such constant and stated works as have no 
" particular fruit or reward annexed to them ? 
" The forsaking of a barren woman's child can.- 
" not be conceived. — It is said — " Although one 
" who longeth for heaven, or for a store of cat- 
" tie, &c. should all his life perform the ceremo- 
" nies which are called Sandya, or feed the fire 
" upon the altar, and in these and the like cere- 
" monies, no particular reward has ever been 
" heard of; yet whilst the law is unable to en- 
*' g&ge a provident and wary man in a work 
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" what* do homan advantage is to be teen, at 
" the same time it ordaineth that even he who 
" hath conquered the universe, &c* shall perfonn 
"eacrifioee ; still for these, and the like religious 
(( duties, it hath appointed some general re- 
" ward," — But it is the opinion of Gooroo, that 
" the law intended these works merely for its 
" own accomplishment Such a tenet is un- 
"worthy of notice, because of the difficulty of 
m obliging men to pay attention to those works. 
" It la also said, that there is a reward annexed 
"to the general and particular duties; that they 
" who perform them shall become inhabitants of 
" the Poonya-loh ; that by works the Peetree- 
"Uk as to be attained ; that by good works 
" crime* are done away, &o. Ac. Wherefore it 
" is properly aaio>-4hat they call Tyag. a for- 
"aakmg of tie fruits *f every action." 
84 13 Five agentt,[$c.— The five stents here implied, 



Page, Verse. 

are probably the soul, as supervisor ; the mind, 

as actor or director ; the organs, as implements, 

*c. 
85 17 Nor is he bound thereby — He is not confined 

to mortal birth. 
— » 18 Gndn, Gneya, and Pareegnata. — Wisdom, the 

object of wisdom, and the superintending spirit. 
87 41 Brahman— la a derivative from the word 

Crahm, the Deity, and signifies a Theohgist or 

Divine. 

— — Kshetree. — is derived from the word Ksheta, 

* land. 

— — Visya and Soodra — are of doubful origin. 

91 75 By the favour of Vyas — who had endued Sanjay 

with an omniscient and prophetic spirit, by 
which he might be enabled to recount all the 
circumstances of the war to the blind Dhreeta- 
rashtra. 

92 77 H&ree— One of the names of the Deity. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

[The following general Outline of the great poem of which the Bhagavat-Gbeta is an Episode, is added from Professor 
Wilson's Preface to Johnson's Selections from the Mahabharata.] 
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Tire Mahabharata and Ramayana were designated 
by Sir William: Jokes, the two epic poems of the 
Hindus. The appropriateness of the epithet has been 
denied by some of those ultra- admirers of Virgil 
and Homer, who will allow the dignity of the Epos to 
be claimed by none but the objects of their idolatry : 
and, in the restricted sense in which a poem is entitled 
Epic, agreeably to the definition of Aristotle, it may in* 
deed be matter of question, if the term be strictly ap- 
plicable to the Hindu Poems. Although, however, it 
might not be impossible to vindicate their pretensions 
to such a title, yet it is not worth while to defend them. 
It matters little what they are called ; and they will 
not lose their value, as interesting narratives of import- 
ant events, as storehouses of historical traditions and 
mythological legends, as records of the ancient social 
and political condition of India, and as pictures of 
national manners, i£ instead of epic, they be denomi- 
nated heroic poems. 

The Mahabharata, then, is a heroic poem in eighteen 
' Parvas,' Cantos or Books ; which are said to contain 
100,000 ( alokas ' or stanzas. The printed edition con- 
tains 107*389 slokas ; but this comprises the supple- 
ment called Hari-vansa, the stanzas of which are 16,374, 
and which is certainly not a part of the original Maha* 
bhaiaia. There is reason to believe that the primary 
authentic poem was of a still more limited extent than 
it would reach even after the deduction ; for it is said, 
in the first book* that, exclusive of its episodes, the 
poem consisted of 24,000 slokas. Some of the episodes 
are equivocal additions ; others spring naturally out of 
the business of the story; and many of them are, no 
doubt, of considerable antiquity. 

The author of the poem is said to be Krishna 
Duxripayana, the ' Vyasa ' or arranger of the Vedas, 
and the actual father of the two princes Pandu and 
DhrUardshtra, whose progeny are the principal cha- 



racters of the fable. He taught the work to his pupil 
Vaisampayana, who recited it at a great sacrifice cele- 
brated by Janamejaya, the great-grandson of Arjoon, 
one of the heroes of the poem. As we have it, it is 
said to have been repeated by Sauti the son of Loma- 
harshana to the Rishis, or sages, assembled on occasion 
of a religious solemnity in the Naimisha Forest. 

The subject of the Mahabharata is a war for regal 
supremacy in India, between the sons of two brothers, 
Pandoo and Dkritarashtra. The sons of the former 
were five in number; Yudhishthira, Bheema, and 
Arjoon, by one of his wives Pritha ; and Nakula, and 
Sahadeva by his other wife, Madri. Dkritarashtra 
had as numerous a family as King Priam : but they 
were all sons, with the addition of a single daughter. 
Of the hundred sons, Duryodhana was the eldest, and 
the foremost in hate and hostility to his cousins. 

Although the elder of the two princes, Pandoo, c the 
Pale 9 (as the name denotes,) was rendered by his 
pallor (which may be suspected of intimating a leprous 
taint,) incapable of succession. He was obliged, there- 
fore, to relinquish his claim to his brother ; and retired 
to the Himalaya mountains, where his sons were born, 
and where he died. Upon his death, his sons, yet in 
their boyhood, were brought to Hastinftpura by the re- 
ligious associates of Pandoo' s exile, and were intro- 
duced to Dkritarashtra as his nephews. Some doubts 
were at first expressed of the genuineness of their birth; 
and, in truth, they were the sons of Pandoo only by 
courtesy, being the children of their wives by sundry 
divinities. Thus Yudkiththira was the son o£ Dkartna, 
the god of justice, the Hindu Pluto : Bkeem, of Vayu, 
or god of the wind, the Indian ^Eolus : Arjoon was the 
son of Indra, the god of the firmament, Jupiter Tonans; 
and Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of two per- 
sonages peculiar to Hindu mythology, their Dioscuri, 
twin-sons of the Sun, the Aswini-Kumaras. As how 
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ever, Pandoo had acknowledged these princes as his 
own, the- objection to their birth was overruled by his 
example ; and the boys were taken under the guardian- 
ship of their uncle, and educated along with his sons. 

The principal performers iu the Mah&bharata are 
distinctively and consistently characterized. The sons 
of Pandit, with the exception of Bheema, are represent- 
ed as moderate, generous, and just; and Bheema is not 
ungenerous, although somewhat of a choleric tempera- 
ment, and of overweening confidence in his herculean 
strength, The sons of Dhritardshtra are described as 
envious, arrogant, and malignant : and this contrast 
of character enhances, even in boyhood, the feelings of 
animosity which the consciousness of incompatible in- 
heritance has inspired. 

The genealogical descent of the two families, the 
circumstances of the birth and education of the princes, 
the juvenile emulation and enmity, and the adventures 
of the Pandavas when they attain adolescence, are nar- 
rated in the ' Adi Parva ' or First Book. The Pas- 
sage of Arms of Hastinapura, with the episodical 
accounts of the quarrel between Drona and King 
Ihupada by which it is preceded and followed, 
are illustrative of the spirit of rivalry which animated 
the young princes, and of some of the ancient 
usages of the Hindus. Subsequently to the transac- 
tions there described, the pratices of the sons of Dhri- 
tarashtra against the lives of the Pandavas become still 
more malevolent ; and they privily set fire to the house 
in which Priiha. and her sons reside. As the Pandavas 
had been warned of the iu tent ion of their enemies, they 
eluded it, and escaped by a subterranean passage, leav- 
it to be reported and believed that they had perished 
in the flames of their dwelling. They secrete themselves 
in the forests, and adopt the garb and mode of life of 
Brahmans, It is during this period that they hear of 
the * Swayambara,' a rite familiar to the readers of 
Nolo, the choice of a husband by a princess from the 
midst of congregated suitors ; of Draupadi, daughter 
of Dntpada, King of the upper part of the Doab ; and 
they repair to his court, and win the lady. The cir- 
cumstances of this exploit, and its immediate conse- 
quences, form the subject of another section. 

• The existence of the sons of Panda having become 
generally known by the occurrences at the Swayambara 
of Draupadi, King Dhritarashtra was prevailed upon 
by his ministers to send for them, and to divide his 



sovereignty equally between them and his sons. The 
partition was accordingly made* Yudhishthira and his 
brethren reigned over a district on the Jumna, at their 
capital Indraprastha ; Duryodhana, with his brethren, 
were the Rajah of Hastinapura on the Ganges. The 
ruins of the latter city, it is said, are still to be traced 
on the banks of the Ganges; whilst a part of the 
city of Delhi is still known by the name of Indraprasth. 
The contiguity of these two cities, and consequently of 
the principalities of which they were respectively the 
capitals., necessarily suggests the inference, that in the 
days of the Mah&bharata, as well as in later times, 
India was parcelled oat amongst a number of petty 
independent sovereigns. The inference becomes cer- 
tainty from the valuable specification which the poem 
contains of the very many Rajas who took part in the 
struggle in favour of one or other of the contending 
houses. This state of things, however, was not irrecon* 
cilable with the nominal supremacy of some one para- 
mount lord : and after the partition of the kingdom of 
Hastinapura, a fresh source of envy and hatred springs 
up in the minds of the sons of Dhritarcuhtra, from the 
pretensions of Yudhishthira to celebrate the 'Rajasuya' 
solemnity — a sacrifice, at which princes officiate in 
menial capacities, and make presents in acknowledg- 
ment of submission. This forms the topic of the <Sabha 
Parva,' the Second Book of the Poem. 

The claims of Yudhishthira to universal homage are 
preceded by the subjugation of the Powers of India by 
himself and his brothers. These conquests are merely 
predatory incursions, and are characteristic of the mode 
of warfare practised in India even in our own days ; in 
which the object of the Marhattas, as of the Moguls be- 
fore them, was commonly nominal submission, and the 
payment of tribute, varying in amount, according to 
the power of the superior to exact it, rather than the 
actual annexation of territory to their dominions. Shah 
Alem was titular sovereign of India : and the coins 
were everywhere struck in his name, even after he was 
a captive in the hands of Sindhia, and a pensioner in 
those of the British Government. It does not follow, 
therefore, from the existence of a number of petty co* 
temporary princes, that there never was one, nominally 
at least, supreme monarch ; nor is there the least in- 
compatibility in Indian history, between a sovereign 
ostensibly paramount, and numerous princes virtually 
independent. The notices of the countries tubdued by 
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the Paudava princes, and the articles brought as tri- 
bute by the subjugated nations, furnish in this chapter 
Bach valuable and carious elucidation of the ancient 
civil and potitical circumstances and divisions of India. 

Amongst the gaieties of the occasion, the sight of 
which embitters the animosity of the sons of Dhrkard* 
tktra, a diversion is insidiously proposed by them, 
which is the mainspring of all the subsequent mischief. 
The inveterate passion for play by which the early 
Hindus were inspired, as we learn from various parts 
of the Mahabhftrata, as well as from other authorities, 
is a remarkable feature in the old national character. 
It is far from entirely obliterated, and it is as .strong as 
ever amongst some others of the Eastern people : as 
the Malays, for instance, who, when they have lost 
every thing they possess, stake their families and them* 
selves. So in the gambling which ensues in the Maha~ 
bharata, at what appears to be a kind of backgammon, 
where pieces are moved according to the caste of the 
dice, Yudhishihira loses to Duryodhana his palace, his 
wealth, his kingdom, his wife, his brothers, and himself. 
Their liberty and possessions are restored by the inter- 
ference of the old king DhrUardshira : but Yudhish- 
thira is again tempted to play ; conditioning, that if he 
loses, he and his brothers shall pass twelve years in the 
forests, and shall spend the thirteenth year incognito. 
If discovered before the expiration of the year, they are 
to renew the whole term of their exile. He loses : and, 
with Draupadi and his brethren, goes into banishment, 
and lives the life of a forester. A description of the 
forest life of the Pandavas constitutes the topic of the 
Third Book, the ' Vana Parva.' Many episodes occur 
in this book : one of which is the story of Nala, which 
is recited to teach Yudhishihira and his brethren re- 
signation and hope. Another is the attempt of Jaya- 
dratha to cary off Draupadi by force. Then the cir- 
cumstances of Jayadrath's liberation are detailed, with 
his propitiation of Mahddeva; and the passage includes 
a brief reference to the successive destructions and 
renovations of the world ; and a notice of some of the 
principal avataras of Vishnu. 

At the expiration of the twelfth year, the Pandavas 
enter the service of King Virata in different disguises. 
Their adventures are described in the * Virata Parva,' 
the Fourth Book. They acquire the esteem of tbe 
King ; and when they make themselves known to him 
at the end of the thirteenth year, obtain his alliance to 



• avenge their wvongs and vindicate their right of sove- 
reignty. 

The Fifth Book, the ' Udyoga Parva,' represent* the 
preparations of the two parties for war, and enumerates 
the princes who enter into alliance with them. Amongst 
these is Krishna, the ruler of Dwaraka, and an incar- 
nation of Vishnu He is related by birth to both fa- 
milies, and professes a reluctance to join either; but 
prescient of what is to happen, he proposes to Dmyo* 
dhana tbe choice between his individual aid and the 
co-operation of an immense army. Duryodhana un- 
wisely prefers the latter ; and Krishna, himself more 
than a host, becomes the ally of the Pandavas, the cha- 
rioteer of his especial friend and favourite Arjuna\ and 
the principal instrument of tbe triumph of his allies. 

The four following Books are devoted to descriptive 
details of the battles which take place. Some of these 
are very Homeric ; but, in general, the interest of the 
narrative is injured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by the introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leave little credit to the hero who vanquishes by 
their employment. The armies of Duryddhana are 
commanded in succession by Bheema his great-uncle, 
Drona his military preceptor, Kama the King of Anga, 
his friend, and Salt/a the King of Madra, his ally : 
and the description of their operations is contained in 
as many Parvas, named, after them, ' Drona-Ptfrva,' 
&4« These chiefs, and many others, are slain at the 
close of their commands ; and in the Ninth or ' Salya- 
Parva,' Duryodhana himself is killed by Bhesma, in 
single combat with maces, in the use of which weapon 
they are both represented as excelling. A few of the 
surviving chiefs on the side of Duryddhana attempt to 
avenge the destruction of their friends by a night at- 
tack on the camp of the Pandavas, as narrated in the 
Tenth, or ' Sauptika Parva. 9 The attack is repelled 
chiefly by the timely assistance of Krishna* 

A short Book, ' the Stri Parva/ describes the grief 
and lamentations of the women of either party over the 
slain, and the sorrow and anger of the old king Dhri- 
tarashtra. Yudhishthira himself gives way to poignant 
regret for what has passed : and tbe next Book, the 
* S&nti Parva ' or * Chapter of Consolation,' details, 
with more than sufficient diffuseness, the duties of 
Kings, the efficacy of liberality, and the means of ob- 
taining final emancipation from existence. Hence the 

sections of this Parva are entitled ' Raja-dharma,' 
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' D&na-dharma,' and Moksha dharma ' Parvas, or more 
properly ' Upaparvas,' minor cantos. The Thirteenth 
Book, the ' Anusasana Parva,' is a long and prolix 
series of discourses upon the duties of society, as com- 
municated by Bheetna, whilst about to die, to Yudhish- 
thira. In this, as well as in the sections of the ( Sftnti 
Parva,' the didactic portions are enlivened by appro- 
priate tales and fables : each of the Books contains 
many sound doctrines and interesting illustrations, 
although both are somewhat misplaced in a narrative 
heroic poem* 

The remaining Books of the Mahabharata, although 
more or less episodical, are in better keeping with the 
story. They are also short, and hasten to the catas- 
trophe. The Fourteenth, or * Aswamedhika Parva ' 
describes the celebration of the * Aswamedha ' rite— 
the sacrifice of a horse, by Yudhishthira, in proof of 
his supremacy. In the Fifteenth Book, the * Asrama 
Parva,' King DhrUafashtra, with his queen G and hart 
and his ministers, retires to a hermitage, and obtains 
felicity or dies. The Sixteenth or * Mausala Parva, 
narrates the destruction of the whole Yftdava race, the 
death of Krishna, who was one of the tribe, and the 
submersion of his capital DwSrakfi by the ocean. The 
Seventeenth Book, called the * Mah&prasthanika ' or 
* Great journey,' witnesses the abdication of his hardly- 
won' throne, by Yudhishthira, and the departure of 
himself, his brothers, and Draupadi, to the Himalaya, 
on their way to the holy mountain Mem As they 
proceed, the influence of former evil deeds proves fatal, 
and each in succession drops dead by the way-side ; 
until Yudhishthira, and a dog that had followed them 
from Hastinftpura, are the only survivors. Indra 
comes to convey the prince to Swarga, or Indra! s 
heaven ; but Yudhishthira refuses to go thither, unless, 

Admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ; 

aud Indra is obliged to comply. 

The Eighteenth Book, the 'Swargarohana, introduces 
Yudhishthira in his bodily form to heaven. To his 
great dismay, he finds there Duryodhana and the other 
sons of Dhrutarashtra; but sees none of his own friends, 
his brothers, or Draupadi He demands to know 
where they are, and refuses to stay in Swarga without 



them. A messenger of the gods is sent to shew him 
where his friends are, and leads him to the -' fauces 
graveolentis Averni/ where he encounters all sorts of 
disgusting and terrific objects. His first impression is, 
to turn back; but he is arrested by the wailings of well- 
remembered voices, imploring him to remain, as his 
presence has already alleviated their tortures. He 
overcomes his repugnance, and resolves to share the 
fate of his friends in hell, rather than abide with their 
enemies in heaven. This is his crowning trial. The 
gods come, and applaud his disinterested virtue. All 
the horrors that had formerly beset his path, vanish ; 
and his friends and kindred are raised along with him 
to Swarga ; where they become again the celestial per- 
sonages that they originally were, and which they had 
ceased to be for a season, in order to descend along 
with Krishna in human forms amongst mankind, and 
co-operate with him in relieving the world from the 
tyranny of those evil beings, who were oppressing the 
virtuous and propagating impiety, in the characters of 
Duryodhana, his brothers, and their allies. 

The Hari-vansa is a sort of supplement to the Maha- 
bharata. It professes to give an account of the genea- 
logy of Hari or Vishnu, in the character of Krishna ; 
bnt adds to it genealogical details, the narrative of 
Krishna's exploits, and a variety of legends and tales 
tending to recommend the worship of the demi-god. 
The internal evidence is strongly indicative of a date 
considerably subsequent to that of the major portion of 
the Mahabharata. It has been translated into French 
by M. Langlois, and the translation has been pub- 
lished by the Orients:! Translation Committee. 

The text of the Mahabharata has been printed at 
Calcutta, in four quarto volumes. The work was 
commenced by the Committee of Public Instruction, 
and completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The great extent of the work, and the tediousness 
of much of its contents, preclude the prospect of its 
ever being translated throughout ; though, as a mono* 
ment of Hindu antiquity, it merits entire translation. 
Although, however, we can scarcely expect a transla- 
tion of the whole, yet very many portions of it well 
deserve to be rendered into some of the languages of 
Europe. Something of translation in detail has already 
been effected. The late Sir Charles Wuaifs led 
the way, by his translation of the * Bhagavat-Geeta,' 
which is an episode of the c Hhishma Parva,' The 
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* Passage of Arms,' the 'Marriage of Draupadi? 
the 'Rape of Draupadi, and other portions, have 
been freely translated into blank verse by the writer of 
this notice* The translations were published in the 
periodica] journals of Calcutta. Part of the opening 
of the first * Parva,' rendered into English, it is be- 
lieved, by Sir 0. Wilkirs, is published in the * Annals 
of Oriental Literature/ Professor Bopp has also pub- 
lished the ' Nalus? the ' Diluvium,' the Journey of 
Arjuna, the ' Story of Sdvitri, 9 and the * Rape of 
Draupadi,' with translations in Latin and German ; 
and the first of these has assumed an English garb, 
from the distinguished pen of the Rev. H. Milman, in 
which, surpassing grace of style is combined with ex- 
traordinary faithfulness, both to the letter and the 
spirit of the original poem. As contributing to eluci- 
date the ancient geography of India, a portion contain* 



ing the enumeration of a variety of countries has been 
translated and illustrated by the writer, and incorpo- 
rated in the pages of the Vishnu Purftna : and the il- 
lustration of ancient India, derivable from the Mah&- 
bharata, is in course of very careful aud learned prose- 
cution by Professor Lassen of Bonn, in a series of 
valuable dissertations published in the Zeitschrift ftlr 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes. By these means, the 
merits, both poetical and historical, of the Mahabharata 
are becoming more extensively known: but in the 
amplitude of its extent, in the numerous traditions, 
legends, and tales, which it contains, and in its. many 
didactic and philosophical passages, it offers an accu- 
mulation of materials adapted to different tastes, and 
auxiliary to diverging researches, which must long ad* 
vantageously engage the attention, and reward the 
industry, of Sanscrit scholars* 



[The following brief Sketch of the Philosophy of the Bhagavat Gbeta is taken from the Quarterly Review, VoL xlv. It occurs 
in an able article on Sanscrit Poetry, attributed to the Rev. H. Milman, and contains some exquisite translations of the finest 
passages in the Poem.] 



The Mah&bh&rata is most justly called the Great 
Bharata, for it is distributed into eighteen parts, which 
together amount to one hundred thousand slokas or 
distichs. In the midst of this giant epic occurs the 
Bhagavat-Geeta, or the divine song — an episode, which, 
in the form of a dialogue between the god Krishna and 
the hero Arjuna, .gives a full and most curious exposi- 
tion of the half-mythological, half philosophical Pan- 
theism of the Brahmins* It is, indeed, probable that 
this episode is of a much later date than the poem it- 
self; it reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or 
Lucretius, introduced into the midst of an Homeric 
epic ; and we observe that this episode is not noticed 
in the abstract of the Javanese version of this part of 
the Mahabharata in Sir Stamford Raffles' work. Yet, 
in point of poetical conception, there is something sin • 
gularly striking and magnificent in the introduction of 
this solemn discussion on the nature of the godhead 
and the destiny of man, in the midst of the fury and 
tumult of the civil war in which it occurs. The battle 
pauses while the god and the hero hold their sublime, 
though somewhat prolix, converse ; and if a later inter- 



polation, it is allied with great address to the main 
subject of the poem* 

A civil war had broken out between the two great 
heroic races of the sons of Pdndu and the sons of Kuru, 
The Panduidse, having been driven from the throne of 
their parent, which had been usurped by the younger 
race of Kuru, are returning from exile, with a mighty 
army, to maintain their rights and claim their ancestral 
sceptre. The battle is in the act of closing ; the tall 
and valiant Bhishma, the leader, on the part of the 
Kuruidse, harrangues his followers; he ' thunders like 
a roaring lion,' and blows his shell of battle, to which 
the conchs and all the warlike music of his host reply. 
On the other side appears Arjuna in his splendid car, 
drawn by white horses, and attended by the god Krish- 
na, Arjuna and all his captains in their turn blow 
their conch (each of which, like the swords and steeds 
of the knights of Arthur and Charlemagne, has its pro- 
per name,) — a moment, and the battle begins to rage. 
But Arjuna, still accompanied by Krishna, commands 
his chariot to be driven into the space between the 
armies. He surveys the opposing hosts — each composed 
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of his kindred i he beholds, on either side, brothers in 
arms against brothers ; 



* populumqne potentem, 



In sua victrici eonversnm vicera dextra, 
Cognatasque acies.' 

A deep melancholy passes over his spirit, and io these 
words he addresses the deity who stands by his side. 
(Io the versification of these passages, which we have 
ventured to attempt, our eight-line measure, which we 
have adopted without rhyme, in the number of its 
syllables, and as nearly as possible, in its cadence, an- 
swers, to the Sanscrit original.)* 

' My kindred, Krishna, I behold, all standing for the battle arm'd; 

My every quailing member fails, and wan and wither'd is my free ; 

Gold shuddering runs through all my frame, my hair stands stiff 
upon my head ; 

And Gandivf falls from out my hand, and all my burning skin is 
parch' d. 

I cannot move— I cannot stand ; within, my reefing spirit swims. 

On every side, oh fab-haired god 1 I see the dark ill omened signs : 

My kindred when I've slain in fight, what happiness remains for me? 

For victory, Krishna, care not I, nor empire, nor the bliss of life; 

For what is empire, what is wealth, and what, great king, is life it- 
self, 

When those for whom we thirst for wealth, and toil for empire and 
for bliss, 

Stand in the battle-field arrayed, and freely peril wealth and life ? 

Teachers, sons, fathers, grandsires, uncles, nephews, cousins, kin- 
dred friends, 

Not for the triple world would I, oh Madams' conqueror, slaughter 
them; 

How much less for this narrow earth, though they would sternly 
slaughter me.' 

Arjuna dwells still more on the miseries of civil war, 
the extinction of noble races, the suspension of splendid 
family alliances, the interruption of all sacred rites, 



*'The oldest, most simple, and most generally adopted measure, is 
the Sloka, a distich, of two sixteea-syllahls lines, divided at the 
eight syllable. According to our prosodial marks, the following is 
the scheme :■— 

The first four syllables are bound by no rule ; the second half, on 
the contrary, is unalterably fixed, excepting that the last syllable 
has the common licence of termination. In the second half verse, I 
do not remember a single instance of deviation from this, though 
sometimes, but very seldom, the first half verse ends with another 
quadrisyllable foot.'— Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, p. 36. Compare 
Mr. Coiebrooke's elaborate Essays on Sanscrit Prosody, Kosegart- 
en's Preface to Nala, and Bopp's Preface to his Translation of Se- 
lections from the Mahabharata. 
fHis bow. 



(the sacriicia gentilitia,) the general impiety, the li- 
cence among the females* He then sinks back in his 
chariot, lays aside his bow and arrows, and await* to* 
answer of the god. JKriskna sternly reproves bis tame* 
neas of character. Arjuma replies in a tone still more 
sad and broken spirited, and declares that he bad rather 
beg his bread than obtain empire by the slaughter of 
his kindred. The reply of Kriihna breathes the terri- 
ble sublime of pantheistic fatalism. Upon this system, 
the murder, the massacre, of the dearest kindred, are 
indifferent ; death and life are but unimportant modifi- 
cations of the same being; and the immortality, the 
eternity of the soul becomes a terrific argument for utter 
disregard of human suffering in the present state of 
bring. 

* Them mouru'st for those thou shouldst not mourn, albeit fry words 

are like the wise. 
For those that lire or those that die, may never mourn the truly 

wise. 
Ne'er was the time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder kings of 

earth: 
Hereafter, ne'er shall be the time, when one of us shall cease to be. 
The soul, within its mortal frame, glides on through childhood, 

youth, and age ; 
Then in another form renew'd, renews its stated course again. 
All indestructible is He that spread the living universe ; 
And who is he that shall destroy the work of the Undestructible ? 
Corruptible these bodies are that wrap the everlasting soul — 
The eternal, unimaginable soul. Whence on to battle, Bharatal 
For he that thinks to slay the soul, or he that thinks the soul is 

slain, 
Are fondly both alike deceived : it is not slain— it slayeth not ; 
It is not born— it doth not die ; past, present, future, knows it not; 
Ancient, eternal, and unchang'd, it dies not with the dying frame. 
Who knows it incorruptible, and everlasting, and unborn, 
What heeds he whether he may slay, or fall himself in battle slain ? 
As their old garments men cast off, anon new raiment to assume, 
So casts the soul its worn-out frame, and takes at once another form. 
The weapon cannot pierce it through, nor wastes it the consuming 

fire; 

The liquid waters melt it not, nor dries it up the parching wind ; 
Impenetrable and unburn'd ; impermeable and undried : 
Perpetual, ever- wandering, firm, indissoluble, permanent ; 
Invisible, unspeakable. Thus deeming, wherefore mourn for it ? 
But didst thou think that it was born, and didst thou think that it 
could die ? 

Even then thou should' st nor mourn for it with idle grief, oh Bha- 

rata. 
Whate'er is born must surely die— Whate'er can die is born again ; 
Wherefore the inevitable doom thou should'st not mourn, oh Bha- 

rata.' 

— D i y i l i /od by ' 
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In this tone proceeds at some length the implacable 
deity. Arjuma listens with deep submission and defe- 
rence, and by degrees elicits from Krishna the whole 
philosophy of religion, concerning the nature of the 
gods, the universe, the nature of man, the supreme 
good, and the highest Wisdom. 

The first question is that which was constantly agi- 
tated in the Grecian schools— the comparative excel- 
lence of the active or contemplative life. Here the 
Bbagavat-Geeta departs from the usual doctrine of 
the Yogees, and eremitical fanatics of the East, and 
soars to a loftier mysticism. The highest perfection to 
which the human soul can attain is action without 
passion; the mind is to be entirely independent of 
external objects ; to preserve its undisturbed serenity 
it should have the conscious power of withdrawing all 
its senses within itself, ' as the tortoise draws all its 
limbs beneath its shell/ Action is necessary, but action 
must produce no emotion— no sensation on the calm 
spirit within ; whatever may be their consequences, 
however important, however awful, events are to be 
unfelt, and almost unperceived, by the impassive mind; 
and on this principle Arjuna is to execute the fated 
slaughter upon his kindred, without the least feeling of 
sorrow, or fear, or compunction, being permitted to 
intrude on the divine apathy of his soul. Some of the 
images with which the passionless tranquility of the 
spirit is illustrated appear to us singularly beautiful, 

'As to the unrais'd, uaswelljng ocean flow the multitudinous streams , 
So to the soul serene, unmoVd, flow in the undisturbing lusts/ 

—And then again the soul, in this state of unbroken 
quietude, 

'Floats like the lotus on the lake, unmoVd, unruffled by the tide.' 

The senses are employed in their separate functions, 
yet the soul still maintains its stately inactivity In 
the Latin of Schlegel, — * Nihil equidem ago, (sic arbi- 
trator devotus, veritatis gnarus,) cernens, audiens, 
tangens, odorans, edens, ambulans, spirans, loquens, 
dimittens, prehendens, intuens et connivens quoque ; 
sensus tantum in rebus sibi subjectis versantur ' Though 
the life of the anchorite does not appear to equal in 
religious sublimity this life of uoimpassioned activity, 
yet one chapter seems to expatiate with peculiar delight 
on the solitary state of him who dwells apart with his 
tranquil spirit— 



« As hangs the stffl unwavering lamp, when not a breath disturbs 
the air* 

The occupations and the privileges of these holy 
anchorites are, if not the highest, yet approaching to 
the highest perfectibity. Their occupation is to keep 
all the avenues to the senses closed, to retain the soul 
within itself, to be perpetually repeating the mystic 
monosyllable, Om ; so doing, they may attain on earth 
the glorious prerogative of seeing all things in God, 
and discerning the divine Unity, which thus compre- 
hends all things. After death, they ascend and are 
absorbed into Brahm, the great primal spirit. If through 
their own want of resolution, or cut short by death, 
they depart before they have accomplished their devout 
task, they may be born again, after many ages, in some 
pious family, re-commence their course, and start afresh 
from the point of holiness and advancement at which 
they broke'off during their former life. But it is re- 
markable that not merely are the self-inflicted painful 
mortifications, the excruciating penances, the absurd 
and fantastic tortures of the Yogees not enforced, they 
are positively discountenanced. But it is not so much 
our object to discuss the philosophic or religious tenets 
of the Bhagavat-Geeta as to shew the character of the 
poetry. Krishna gradually develops his own nature, 
and at length distinctly proclaims himself an Avatar of 
the supreme deity, Brahma himself from whom all things 
emanate, into whom all are re- absorbed. Rising by 
degrees, he first proclaims himself to be whatever is 
most excellent in the whole of nature— he is the soul 
in the body — among the stars the most splendid — among 
mountains, Meru — among rivers, the Ganges — among 
words, the mystic monosyllable — the noblest of animals, 
of birds, of ffsh — among the letters, A — among the 
seasons, the spring— and, what is the most extraordi- 
nary, among frauds, gambling with dice. Whatever, 
in short, is pre-eminent or splendid, derives its splen- 
dour and pre-eminence from being, as it were, a portion 
of the divine essence. He even goes so far as to assert 
that, as God, he is not merely all existence, but like- 
wise all non-existence. 

' Immortality and Death am I ; I am what is and what is not.' 

Still there is a distinction between the Deity and the 
universe, which is illustrated by the striking similitude, 

1 As the wide permeating air fills all the ether's boundless space, 

So deem ye, that indwells in m« the sum of all created things; ' 
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It is hoped that this Essay of the learned Baron 
Humboldt* will prove a valuable aid towards the un- 
derstanding of the system of the Geeta in the hands of 
all those, whom duty or predilection may lead to studies 
of this kind. 

One of the principal causes of the intricacy of Indian 
theology and philosophy is, no doubt, the want of com- 
pendious and clear monographies on the various sys- 
tems. Half a dozen treatises, similar to the present in 
method and size, and based on the original text books 
of each system, would be more serviceable for the ad- 
vance of knowledge with regard to these matters, than 
so many voluminous works in which the views of dif- 
ferent ages, systems, and even nations, are, under the 
general name of "Indian 91 Antiquities, thrown together 
into an unwieldy mass. 

The time in which Indian poetry and philosophy was 
over-estimated, is gone, no more to return ;— may it be 
succeeded by a period of penetrating as well as discri- 
minating knowledge, and impartial valuation. 

It will scarcely be necessary to remark that the 
translator does not consider himself answerable for every 
particular view of the author, though, of course, he 



would not have undertaken the task if he did not con- 
sider the whole as a highly valuable and correct perfor- 
mance, which is likely to be useful to students even in 
India. 

The difficulty of rendering faithfully and intelligibly 
the masterly, but highly philosophical, language of the 
original, has been so great that the translator hopes to 
meet with indulgent readers. Perhaps a reference to 
the Sanscrit Original, or to Schlegel's translation, may 
serve to clear up many apparent obscurities. 

Should these pages find any readers among young 
Hindoos, it is hoped that they will acknowledge the 
perfect fairness and deep research, with which the 
learned author conducts his disquisition ; and that they 
will learn from him an art in which their own ancestors 
were certainly not backward, that of thinking. And if 
they think aright, and examine the holy books of the 
Christians, with a fairness similar to that with which 
one of their own is here investigated, they cannot re- 
main in doubt concerning the value of either. 

G. H. WEIGLE. 

OOTACAMUND, 

March, 1847. 



[*Baron William de Humboldt was the younger brother of the still surviving eminent traveller. He held several high political situations in his 
mother country, Prussia, and occupied a distinguished rank among its philosophers and scholars. His great posthumous work " On the sacred 
language of the Island Java/' is a stupendous monument of his genius and learning. The almost incredible extent of his linguistic knowledge was 
even less wonderful than the highly ingenious manner in which he used it for the investigation of the most interesting problems regarding the history 
and physiology, if we may say so, of the human mind. Hr died in 1834.] 
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AN ESSAY. 



The God Krishna, the most distinguished incarnation 
of Vishnu, is made in the Mah&bharata to accompany 
Arjuna, the most eminent of the sons of Panda, as a 
charioteer, into the battle with his relations, the sons 
of Dhrirarashtra. On seeing that the hosts of the 
enemy are composed of his own kindred, of his teachers, 
and friends, Arjuna begins to doubt whether it be bet- 
ter to vanquish those without whom life itself would be 
of no value for him, or to be vanquished by them. In 
despair he drops his bow and arrow, and asks the ad- 
vice of Krishna. The god encourages him by philoso- 
phical motives to fight the battle ; and within sight of 
both armies a dialogue takes place, which in eighteen 
Lectures, and about seven hundred distichs exhibits a 
complete philosophical system. 

Colebrooke, to whom we owe the first distinct and 
explicit account of the various philosophical systems 
of India, has not mentioned this episode of the MamV- 
bharata, probably because his intention was only to 
furnish abstracts of the acknowledged text books and 
commentaries on the various systems of Hindoo Philo- 
sophy. 

The doctrine of Krishna seems to agree in gene- 
ral with the system of Patanjali, but its way of proceed- 
ing is different; it is, as far as I am able to judge, more 
pure from subtility and mysticism, and deserves peculiar 
attention from being a poetical performance which 
enters into the composition of one of the two greatest 
and most ancient Hindoo Epics. 

The two leading thoughts of the whole system set 
forth in his poem, are the entire distinction of the mind, 
which is simple and imperishable, from the body which 
is composed and perishable, and the duty incumbent on 
every one who aspires to perfection, to perform every 
action without the least regard to its consequences, and 
with complete equanimity. 

These two leading thoughts are most naturally sug- 
gested by the intention of Krishna to animate his 
beroical friend for the beginning of the battle. For 
both death and actions lose their weight and become 
in a measure indifferent, if the former only afflicts the 
body, which is at any rate perishable ; and the latter, 



exempt from the influences of passion and intention, are 
brought down to the level of natural events or of mere 
answers to the call of duty. By the complete distinc- 
tion between mind and matter, and by the constant 
inculcation of the necessity of dispassionate action, the 
whole system receives a purely ideal base, and know- 
ledge is, as we shall see in the sequel, placed at the 
head of all human endeavours. 

The bodies of the indwelling soul are finite and 
variable like the ever flowing elements of which they 
consist (II. 14 — 18 ;) the soul is eternal, permanent, 
immoveable and unalterable. (II. 24, 25.) The soul 
enters new bodies, as a man throweth away old gar* 
ments and putteth on new (II. 22) This imperisbablenesf 
is represented as a true eternity, not only without end, 
but without beginning ; for the impossibility of a tran- 
sition from existence into non-existence as well as the 
reverse, is one of the fundamental tenets of Indian 
philosophy ; no cause is truly creative ; every one con- 
tains in itself its effect which is equally eternal with it* 

" There is no existence for a non-entity 

" And no entity for a not existing thing, 

*< The difference between both is perspicuous 

14 To those who perceive the principles of things." (II. 16.) 

Krishna, as god, is in this respect equal to all men. 
" At no time was I not existing, 
" Nor thou, nor these princes of men, 
41 At no future time shall we not exist; 
44 We all are from henceforth for ever." (II. 13.) 

It is a natural consequence of this doctrine that to 
the unavoidable necessity of death corresponds an 
equally unavoidable necessity of new birth. What is 
dead, cannot remain dead. In this respect, therefore, 
it is indifferent, whether we figure the soul as imperish- 
able, or as contiuually dying and reviving. 

44 But whether thou believest it of eternal birth and duration, or 
11 that it dieth with the body, still thou hast no cause to lament it. 
41 Death is certain to all things which are subject to birth, and rege- 
41 aeration to all things which are mortal, wherefore it doth not be« 
44 hove thee to grieve about that which is inevitable." 

44 The former state of beings is unknown ; the middle state is 
14 evident, and their future state is not to be discovered. Why then 
44 shouldst thou trouble thyself about such things as these ? " 

(II. 96-98.) 
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11 Like a wonder beholds one the mind, 

" Like a wonder proclaims It another. 

" Like a wonder hears it another. 

" Bat none though he hear it, knows it. (II. 29.) 

" This spirit being never to be destroyed in the mortal frame whleh 
" it inhabiteth, it is unworthy for thee to be troubled for all these 
44 mortals." (11.30.) 

The mind is invisible, inconceivable, unalterable ; 
(IL 25) the body is of an opposite nature, but we shall 
have occasion to return to the simplicity and indivisibi- 
lity of mind when speaking of the nature of God. For 
the mind which exerts itself everywhere, is one and the 
same (VIII. 20, 21. XIII. 27.) 

Action shackles the mind by subjecting it to the 
conditions of the existing world, and distracting it from 
pure meditation* On this account there have been of 
old two systems in the world, that of practice and that 
of speculation, (III. 3.) and it is difficult to find out 
what is right in practice, as action and inaction need 
both to be considered. (IV. 17.) Now to the one, and 
now to the other, preference has been given. (XVIII. 2, 
3.) But the truth is that action deserves being prefer- 
red to inaction; (III. 8. V. 2.) It is only necessary to 
forsake the bonds of action ; (II. 39.) but this, is done 
if, with reliction of all regard to the consequences, ac- 
tion is performed merely for its own sake* Then both 
systems are united ; actions are, as it were, annihilated 
by being deprived of their binding nature (Karma 
bandham) and inaction is really preserved in the midst 
of action ; (IV. 20. XVIII. 17.) This is necessary be- 
cause, after all, action is far inferior to speculation, 
(II. 49.) 

At any rate it would be in vain, to endeavour to 
divest one's self entirely of action. At no moment of his 
life can man remain inactive; actions proceed involun- 
tarily from matter and its qualities. (III. 5.) The wise 
man allows matter to have its own way in the actions 
and considers them as mere phenomena of matter, dis- 
tinct from his own being. (IV. 21. .XIV. 19. XIII. 19. 
III. 28. V. 8—10.) 

The reason of this doctrine of the unavoidable nature 
of actions finds its explanation in the circumstance that 
in the system the word action (Karma) means every 
performance of the body, every change of matter ; and 
this again is connected with the idea that the perfection 
of the wise roan is placed in the most complete rest, 
in speculative devotion, and in the transition into God- 
head. Another reason for the unavoidable nature of 



action arises from the variously assigned duties of castes, 
to which every one must remain faithful, even where 
guilt is the consequence. (XVIII. 47, 48.) This doc- 
trine implies a necessary fatalism, as matter, which is 
equally eternal with the Godhead, must, by necessity, 
revolve for ever the wheel of its changes, by means of 
which the Godhead, which comprehends every indivi- 
dual existence in itself, is, properly speaking, to be 
considered as the only moral agent. This is expressed 
by Krishna when he says to Arjuna : 

" Arise then, get the glory, 

" Conquer the enemies, enjoy fulness of dominion, 

" From old I have vanquished these ; 

44 Instrument only be thou, ambidextrous one. 

44 Drona, Bhishma, Jayadratha, 

" Karna and the other heroes of war, 

" Whom I have vanquished, conquer thou, undaunted ; 

44 Fight, thou shalt conquer the enemies in battle. 

(XI. 3S, 34.) 

Only those who are blinded by an earthly mind, seek 
the cause of their actions in themselves ; the modest 
sage never considers himself as the agent. (XVIII. 16. 
XIV. 19. XIII. 29.) 

The indifference to the consequences of action is also 
expressed by the image of laying down the actions into 
Godhead. (XII. 6. III. 30. XVIII. 57.) This is what 
frees roan from the bonds of action, (IV. 41 ) and he 
who exercises this, remains undented by sin, even as 
the lotus leaf swims on the water without being wetted. 
(V. 10.) 

The most simple expression of indifference to the con- 
sequences of action is contained in the following verses. 

" Let the motive be in the deed and not in the event. Be not one 
whose motive for action is the hope of reward, have no inordinate 
desire after inaction. (11.47,48.) 

" In speculative devotion perform actions, 

" Relinquishing inordinate desire, — oh despiser of riches, — 

44 Indifferent to good or bad success ; 

"This indifference is called devotion. 

In this manner action and inaction resolve themselves 
into an identical idea. 

" He who beholds inaction in the action, 

*' And action in the inaction, 

41 He is wise among men ; 

44 He is devoted; he has absolved all actions. (IV. 18.) 
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Equanimity is designated by a peculiar word, which 
expresses the exemption from the duplicity of good or 
evil success. The infatuation of this duplicity, which 
proceeds from desire and aversion, is the cause of all 
perversions among created beings. (VII. 27.) The wise 
man disentangles himself from it, and consequently 
there is no expression strong enough for his equanimity. 
Not only heat and cold, pleasure and pain, success and 
failure, happiness and misfortune, victory and defeat, 
honour and disgrace, must be the same to him, he must 
stand impartial between friends and enemies ; he must 
have the same value for earth, stones and gold. (II. 38. 
VI. 7—9. XII. 17—19.) His abstraction from the com- 
motions of earthly existence, the opposition which he 
forms in this respect to the vulgar crowd, is delineated 
in various images in this poem, which is otherwise de- 
void of imagery. 

" He who as the tortoise does with its limbs, 

" Withdraws the senses from the sensual objects everywhere, 

" His wisdom is confirmed. 1 ' (II. 58.) 

•• The man whose passions enter his heart as waters ran into the 
" unswelHng passive ocean, obtained happiness ; not he who lnsteth 
"in his lusts." (11.70.) 

' " What is night for all creatures, 
" In that waketh the collected one ; 
" What is waking time for the creatures, 
"That is night for the contemplative Munee." (II. 69.) 

Both the accurate distinction between mind and mat- 
ter, and the annihilation of action, lead towards the 
knowledge and contemplation of the deity which is the 
source of highest perfection ; the former in a positive 
manner, by the establishment of the identity of all that 
belongs to the realm of mind ; the latter in a negative 
manner, by removing the perturbations which arise 
from the actions. It is therefore necessary to fix accu- 
rately the idea of the Godhead, as proposed by Krishna. 

In doing this I shall continue to quote the leading 
passages of the original.* I have purposely taken great 
care in the selection of these passages, and should wish 
that those who pay a more earnest attention to objects 
of this kind would take the trouble to refer to those 
passages in the context, in which even those who are 



These passages are given by the learned baron in a most minutely 
literal Oermtn translation. It has been thought expedient in the 
present pages, to quote the version of Wilkins, wherever it gives the 
same sense as that which Humboldt finds in the quoted passages ; 
but where tips is not the case, a close rendering of Humboldt's ver- 
sion Is given. (Annotation of the translator.) 



not conversant with Sanscrit, will be aided by A. W. 
Schlegel's Latjn version. This version is so masterly 
and of such scrupulous faithfulness, it handles the phi- 
losophical matter of the poem with such ingenuity, and 
is written in so genuine a classical style, that it would 
be a pity, if it were merely used as an aid for the in- 
terpretation of the text by the Sanscrit scholar, instead 
of being diligently perused by all those who occupy 
themselves with Indian philosophy. 

To facilitate the understanding of the passages which 
will soon follow, it must be remarked, that when Krishna 
(who is the speaking person in most of them,) speaks 
of himself, he thereby means the highest, or to speak 
more congruously to the purity of the system before us, 
the absolute deity. Krishna accompanies Arjuna in the 
shape of a man, (IX. 1 1.) of a descendant of the ancient 
King Tadu, and Arjuna when he recognises him as a 
god, asks his pardon (XL 41, 42.) on account of the 
familiarity with which he had formerly conversed with 
him. According to Indian Mythology, Krishna is the 
eighth of the ten incarnations or descents (avatftra's) of 
Vishnu* These manifestations of the deity in a suc- 
cession of animal and human shapes are not mentioned 
in our poem, which is altogether devoid of mythologi- 
cal imagery. Yet Krishna mentions, (IV. 6—8) that 
" He appears in the world from age to age." 

But while Krishna is an emanation of the deity, the 
deity itself, or rather he in his intimate connection with 
it, remains undisturbed in everlasting existence ; and 
with regard to this distinction between the emanated 
being and the fountain of emanation, he speaks of Ood 
and himself, as of two distinct beings, only, as far as I 
have been able to see, in a single passage, when he 
says: 

"Towards that original spirit I direct myself, from whom ema- 
" nates the ancient progression of all things." (XY. 4.) 

Now God is the eternal, indivisible, undivided and 
therefore simple, being, which is distinct from all per- 
ishable, visible, and individual beings. (XII. 8. VII. 
21,25,) 

" That which upon the dissolution of all things else, isnotdes- 
" troyed, is superior and of another nature from that visibflity; it is 
11 invisible and eternal. 

" He who is thus called invisible and incorruptible (or undivided) 
" is even he, who is called the supreme abode, which men having 
" once obtained, they never return to earth; that is my mansion." 
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'< Incorruptible is, be it known to thee, that (being) by which this 
" universe was expanded." 
41 The corruption of this eternal being no one ft able to effect." 

(II. 17.) 

God is omniscient, all •pervading, incapable of increase, 
infinite, the Lord of all things ; there is nothing above 
him, he is one, and mast be worshipped in singleness of 
mind. (VII. 26 III. 15, 22. XI. 19, 20. IX, 11, 17, 
18. VII. 7. VI. 31.) Arjuna says concerning him : 

11 1 can neither discover end nor middle nor any beginning, of 
" thee, Lord of all, endowed with all forms." (XI. 16.) 

14 Thou art the father of this world, the moveable and the im- 
" moveable; thou, the venerable and grave teacher; there is none like 
" unto thee, and where in the three worlds, is there one above thee, 
" matchless Lord ! " (XI. 43.) 

The abode of God is remote beyond the whole crea- 
tion. 

41 Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the fire enlighteneth that 
14 place from whence there is no return, and which is the supreme 
4 ' mansion of my abode." (XV. 6.) 

God is the creator of the world ; all things exist 
through him only ; he is their imperishable origin. (IX. 
4, 10, 13. VH. 6, 7, 10.) 

11 1 am, O Arjunah, that which is the seed of all things in nature, 
44 and there is not any thing, whether animate or inanimate, that is 
44 without me." (X. 39.) 

11 The man who by his works worships Him from whom the prin- 
41 dples of all beings proceed, and by whom the whole universe was 
44 spread forth, by that means obtaineth perfection." (XVIII. 46.) 



As God has created all things, so he is All— and All 
exists in him. This is one of the principal doctrines of 
this system, and therefore one which is most variously 
illustrated. This doctrine seems connected, on the one 
hand, with the idea of the divine infinity which compre- 
hends the universe in itself and on the other hand with 
the notion, peculiar to Indian Philosophy, of the origin 
of finite things out of other finite things. As this philo- 
sophy knows nothing of a transition from non-existence 
to existence, or the reverse, the very thought of creation 
out of nothing is necessarily excluded, and it follows that 
every effect must be coexistent, nay co-eternal, with its 
cause.* If, therefore, God is the creator of all things, it 
follows that all things must have had their existence in 
Him even before He created them- This consequence 
is not expressly drawn in our poem, but as the princi- 



*See Colsbrooke in the Transactions of the R. A. S. Vol. 1, Part 
I. P. 38. 



pie is clearly and distinctly stated (II, 16) the conse- 
quence is self-evident. 

Whatever belongs to the realm of mind, is not only of 
kindred nature, but identical, and therefore man is able 
to comprehend within himself (in his mental self, for 
the Sanscrit language combines the ideas of " mind " 
and " self" in the word Atraan) all the other creatures; 
and in these, to comprehend God. But while the divine 
mind has a divided and separate existence in the indi- 
vidual created beings, it has also an invisible, imperish- 
able and undivided existence apart from the creatures, 
and this its undivided nature is the true fountain of all 
existence. 

What is the peculiar excellence in every created 
thing, is God. He is the splendor of the stars — the 
light of the flame, — the life of the living — the strength of 
the strong — the intellect of the intelligent — the discre* 
tion of the discerning — the holiness of the holy. (III. 
8 — 1 1. X. 38.) Whatever relation can be imagined to 
exist between him and the world, in that he actually 
stands, as father, mother, preserver, refuge, &c He is 
the doctrine, the purification, the holy writ, the silence 
of mystery (IX. 16—18. X. 38.) the never ending time. 
(X. 33.) In the tenth lecture Krishna reviews the whole 
creation (19 — 42) from the fish in the water up to the 
Gods; he mentions the mountains, seas, winds, seasons, 
and periods of time — the leaders of armies, sages, 
saints, poets, the races of heroes— and in every descrip- 
tion of beings he identifies himself with the most excel- 
lent of its kind. Among the descendants of Pandu he 
is Arjuna— among the saints Nftrada, among the recluses 
Vyftsa, among the poets Usana, &c. Even the gram- 
matical forms and letters are not forgotten. Among the 
composite words he is that kind which connects two 
ideas in an independent manner (Dvandva) — among 
the letters A, a thought, which is probably based on 
mystical views of the Alphabet unless it be merely ex* 
pressive of the veneration with which the invention of 
writing was regarded. I mention this last point ex- 
pressly because, if not interpolated, the Distich in ques- 
tion (X. 33.) proves, that our poem was composed at a 
time when the Sanscrit Alphabet already existed. At 
the conclusion of this interesting passage Krishna says 
that all the things enumerated are only intended as 
single instances, and that the whole of the beings, in 
which he manifests his miraculous power, cannot be 
named. Whatever is great, distinguished, and excel* 
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lent, partakes of bis splendour, and he has invested this 
whole world with a part of his own nature (X. 40 — 42.) 

This leads us to understand more clearly the sense 
in which he calls himself one with the created nature. 

The particulars which are given in the passages just 
quoted, are in another passage (VII. 19) comprehended 
in the short sentence: 

" Vasvdeva (the son of Vasudeva, that is Krishna) it the Universe. 

From this it follows that the Deity must comprehend 
opposite qualities whose 1 opposition is only reconciled 
by the universality of \to own nature. In one and the 
same distich Krishna says of himself. 

*' I am the strength of the strong, exempt from desire and passion, 
•* I am lawless passion in the creatures, O prince of the Bheratides 

(VII. 11.) 

A God who unites in himself the raging of the bound- 
less power of nature with that calmness which, in the 
supremacy of intellect, transcends the finite world, na- 
turally excites all those images of fancy which are ca- 
pable of great poetical effect. 

And to this corresponds the bodily shape which is 
ascribed to God. It is nothing else, but a material 
representation of his spiritual character, according to 
which he, comprehending all beings in himself, pervades 
them all, and yet remains One, a true monad. This 
representation of a divine body is not to be confounded 
with the hnman shape given to the (rods in the Mytho- 
logies of other nations as well as in that of the Hindoos. 
In our system, which is not a mythological, but a philo- 
sophical one, the whole corporeal world is represented as 
the body of the Infinite One, and ibis corporeal world 
is not viewed according to its successive and individual 
effects, but according to its original powers, which 
comprehend the past, the present, and the future. 

In the 1 1th Lecture, Arjunab expresses the wish to 
behold Krishna in that character, in which he has 
described himself to him. Of a bodily shape the poem 
baa till then made no mention. Krishna however 
grants his request, gives to him a divine eye, because 
human eyes would be unable to behold such a sight, 
and then reveals himself to him in bis resplendent, all 
comprehending, infinite, and original shape, which had 
net been seen by any one till then. Arjunah now sees 
him, filling the space between the heavens and earth, 
without beginning, middle or end, possessed of many 



heads, eyes, and arms, uniting within himself thousands 
of divine shapes, of divers outlines and colours, warm- 
ing the universe with his splendour, and within him he 
sees all the gods from Brahma sitting on his Lotus* 
throne, all the sages and the entire hosts of creatures 
of every kind : 

u If at once the splendour of a thousand suns would arise in the 

"firmament, 
" That would be like to the splendour of this eminent one. 
" The universe, standing in unity, and yet multifariously divided 
44 The son of Panda beheld in the body of the God of Gads.** 

(XI. 12, 13.) 

This is indeed what Krishna had previously announced 
to him. 

" The universe, standing in unity, behold here this day, both 

" moveable and immoveable things 
" In my body, and whatever thou wishest to see. (XI. 7.) 

He who appropriates to himself this view of the deity, 
attains to the highest perfection. 

<( He who beholdeth the individual existence of the creatures, as 

" standing in unity, 
" And as expanded from thenee, he attains deity." {XIII. 90.) 

The lowest stage of knowledge is that in which in- 
dividual things are separated from their origin, and 
viewed as the whole ; the middle stage is to view the 
individual things as such only without generalising 
them (XVIII. 20—22 ) 

[It is, however, to be remarked that Krishna says 
expressly (XL 47) that he has shown this his supreme 
shape to Arjuna by an exertion of his self, that is, by 
means of the miraculous power, (of which we shall have 
to speak afterwards) by means of which God and men 
are said to be able to transform themselves and to pro- 
duce impossible things by a high degree of abstraction 
and self-contemplation. Perliaps we may conclude 
from this expression of Krishna that the poet himself 
intended this apparition of Krishna in bis glorious shape 
only as an illusion ; for the spirituality of his system 
would seem to exclude this imagery of numerous mem- 
bers,* of sunbeams, &c, and in the remainder of his 
work he delineates the deity as invisible and indivisible. ] 

Now God comprehends not only all the forms of ex- 
istence, but He is also that which is not. . 

11 1 am death and immortality, I am entity and non-entity.'' • 

(IX. V>.\ 

Quite in a similar manner the eternal and invisible- first 
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cause, out of which every being, even Brahma himself, 
has arisen, is called in Man u's laws (I. 11.) existing 
and not-existing at once. I do not believe that this is 
to be explained by saying (as it has been said) that the 
existence means the absolute essence of God, and the 
non-existence our incapability of perceiving it with our 
senses If we enter fully into the train of ideas here 
exhibited, we see that by this expression the last barrier 
which opposes the universality of God, is pulled down ; 
the universal being would not be all-comprehensive and 
infinite if a non-existence remained opposed to its exis- 
* tence. And in a truly philosophical point of view it 
must be said that God, even because he comprehends 
the cause of all existence within himself, must needs 
comprehend also the cause of non-existence. And an 
existence which is subdivided into an infinite number 
of creatures, and combines tbem all, is not to be likened 
to any other existence, wherefore it is said in another 
passage : 

" The highest deity, which it without beginning, can neither be 
called existing, nor non-existing. (XIII. 12.) 

a thought which is identical with the one just quoted, 
only proceeding from another point of view. 

The term " non-existence " has a different meaning 
when it is intended to designate that which is opposed 
to the really and substantially existing (in a moral 
sense.) It is then the opposite of virtue and truth, as 
in XVII, 28. 

The creatures are in God; (VII. 12.) 

41 In Him is included all nature; by him all things are spread 
abroad." (VIII. 22.) 

" Dwelling in thy nature, O tamer of the senses, the world re- 
joices on account of its honor, and obeys." (XI. 36.) 

But he is not in them. (VII. 12. IX. 4.) Yet this last 
sentence means only that he is independent of them, 
comprehending them in his infinite nature without being 
limited by their finite one. For in other respects which 
do not interfere with his infinity, he certainly is with 
tbem, enters and leaves their bodies and dwells in the 
heart of every man (XV. 1— 11. XIII. 15, l7.) % Still 
this existence of God in the creatures is not an absolute 
and real one, in the same sense as their existence in 
him; it is au indwelliugin a certain respect only. (XIII. 
16.) And the system takes great care not to lower the 
divine nature by the doctrine of the existence of the 
finite creatures in the infinite creator. In one passage 



the declaration that the creatures are in God, is imme- 
diately succeeded by its opposite, and this existence and 
non-existence of the creatures in God is pointed out 
as the summit of miraculous power in the divine being, 
a doctrine by which the analogy of other passages teaches 
us to understand that activity of the divine mind by 
which it connects all beings with itself and yet excludes 
all limiting consequences of this connexion. (IX. 4, 5.) 
The poetical solution of this contradiction is the fol- 
lowing simile : 

" Understand that all things rest in me, as the mighty air which 
" passeth everywhere, resteth for ever in the etherial space. (IX. 6) 

That which connects the creatures with God, is the 
divine nature. It is rhe same in them alL God is the 
spirit living in them all. Therefore every one may ob- 
tain a knowledge of the creatures by self-contemplation 
and by contemplation of God. 

"Knowing this (knowledge) thou shalt not again fan into folly, 
O Pandava, 

"By means of it thou shalt behold the whole of the creatures in 
thyself and then in me. / jy^ 35 \ 

" He who beholds in every creature himself, and every creature in 
himself, 

" With devoted mind, seeing everywhere the same, 

" He who beholds me everywhere, and every thing in me; 

" I forsake not him, and he forsaketh not me. 

" He who worships me as present in all things, having obtained 
unity: 

11 Wherever he be, he is, a devoted man, in me, 

" He who, by mental identity, beholds everywhere the same: 

" Whether happiness or pain, he is esteemed a consummate de- 
votee, (vi. 29—32.) 

The miraculous power of God which has just been 
mentioned, is also called a magical and delusive one, 
which shows that the only true existence is, after all, 
the imperishable and eternal existence of God, while 
all the remaining, variable existences are only a delu * 
sive image produced by the deity. But because it is 
difficult to conceive, that God is not limited by the 
part .which he takes in finite existence, and to abstain 
from confounding his real and invisible existence with 
the delusive one, (VII. 25.) this miraculous power de- 
ceives men. The Lord of the creatures is said in another 
passage to sit in the region of the heart, and to delude 
by his magic those who are attached to the rolling 
wheel of finite existence. But he, who attains unto 
God, conquers this magical delusion. (VII. 14, 15.' 
XVIII. 61.) 
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For be not only perceives the double nature of God, 
which is taught by our system, but is aware also of the 
relation which both the natures bear to each other. 

" Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, 

" And self-consciousness, thus is this my nature divided eight-fold 

" This my lower nature ;— for distinct from this, know, I have a- 

nother, supreme one ; 
11 One whose essence is life, by which this world is supported : 
'' Understand that from this womb all creatures proceed. 

(VIII. 4—6.) 

For the better understanding of this passage it is ne- 
cessary to remark that the three intellectual powers 
which are here enumerated as part of the lower nature 
of the Deity, are frequently placed on a level with the 
senses in Indian philosophy. 

The mind (manas, which is identical with the Latin 
mens) is that power of the soul which corresponds to 
perception and action in the body ; for the Hindoo 
philosophers assume, besides the five senses, five instru- 
ments of action, and place these ten bodily powers into 
one class with the mind as the eleventh. 

The selfconsciousness (ahankara, literally that which 
forms self) reflects the external and internal impressions 
and is therefore allied to selfishness. 

The intellect (buddhi) forms decrees. 

Above these three is the pure spirit which is related 
to the divine nature (atman or purusha.*) 

In our poem this psychological system is not express* 
ly exhibited, but we see from the beginning ot the 
thirteenth lecture and from several other passages, that 
it was that of the poet. We see from this that the 
human nature is only an imitation, a finite representa- 
tion, of the divine nature. When God creates bodies, 
he enters them ; when he allows them to fall into per- 
dition, he recedes from them ; while inhabiting them 
be uses the instruments adapted for the communication 
of the soul with the external world. 

41 My eternal part whose essence is life, draws to itself in the world 

of life 
" The senses and the mind which is a sixth sense ; 
" Wherever the Lord enters a body, and where he leaves it, 
" He apprehends the senses and unites himself, even as wind ap- 
prehends the fragrance from the flowers : 
" He overrules hearing, eye, taste, and smell and the mind, 
" And thus exerts himself in the objects of sense. (XV. 7—9.) 



♦See Colebrooke in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society, Vol. 
I. Part I. Page 30, 31. and Burnouf, extracts from the Padma- 
Puran, Journal Asiatique, VI. 99—101. 



God therefore unites himself to mortal bodies! and 
acts in procreating them and founding human institu- 
tions. He even is under a necessity of acting, lest the 
wheel of the world should stand still. But the connec- 
tion with the finite world does not contaminate him ; 
acting does not limit him ; he only allows nature to 
have its play, and here the same doctrine returns with 
regard to the divine being, which had before been in- 
culcated to men, the doctrine that active exertion is 
necessary, that only the dependence on the result of 
action shackles the freedom of the mind, and disturbs 
its rest, while complete equanimity dissolves even the 
active exertion into inaction. (IX. 8, 9.) 

'* Nothing, oh Partha, remains to be done for me in the three 

worlds, 
" Nothing worth attaining remains unattained ; yet I more in 

action, 
" Were I not indefatigable inaction — 
"Seeing that men everywhere follow my footsteps — 
" Annihilated would be these worlds, if I were not to act; 
" I should be the author of confusion and should destroy mankind. 

(III. 32—24.) 

" The four casts have been created by me distinct in qualities and 

works; 
" Behold in me, tho' thus acting, the eternal One who acts not,* 
" Works do not contaminate me, nor am I desirous of the fruits of 

action. 
" He who thus knows me, is not bound in works. (IV. 13, 14.) 

" By my supervision nature produces both the moveable and the 

immoveable ; 
" This Is the reason, O Kaunteya, why the world revolves. 

(IX. 10.) 

" Because he is without beginning and without quality, — the ever- 
lasting and supreme spirit, 

" Even when he is in the body, neither acts nor is affected ; 

" As the all-moving ether, from the minuteness of its parts, 
passes everywhere unaffected, 

" Even so the Omnipresent Spirit remaineth in the body unaffect- 
ed- (XIII. 31, 32.) 

In this finite world not only the existing creatures 
must needs perish, but also the creatures which have 
perished must needs be born again. The universe 
itself runs through a similar circle in the course - of 
certain millenial periods, which are called the days and 
nights of Brahma ; and God is he who destroys and 
regenerates the universe. — 



This interpretation of the learned Baron is very doubtfoL [Note 
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''These who hnow the da? of Brahma which eomsreheads a 
thousand ages— 

" And the night which ends after thousand ages— those are ac- 
quainted with day and night : 

"In the coming of that day all thing* proceed from nrvklbilKy to 
Yisibility; 

41 At the approach of night they are all dissolved into that which is 
called invisible, 

" The totality of creatures, having existed, is again dissolved 

44 At the approach of night; and Involuntarily it is reproduced at 
the approach of day. (VIII. 17—19.) 

u At tkfc»d of the period Kalpa all things, O sou ©fKuntee, re- 

turn into my nature: 
11 At the beginning of another Kalpa, I dismiss them again, 
l# Leaning on my own nature, I dismiss again and again 
" This totality of creatures, involuntarily, at the behest of nature. 

(IX. 7, 8.) 
■• I am the creation and the dissolution of the whole universe, 
<( There Is not any thing greater than I, O despiser of riches; 
"And all things hang on me even as precious gems upon a string. 

(VII. 6, 7.) 

This last simile, Philosophy seems to have borrowed 
from Mythology unless the latter has made use of the 
pfciloeophieo-poetical expression for its own ends. For 
also in plastic representations* the series of created 
thing* is figured by a pearl siring. It is interesting to 
meet in this manner with a hieroglyphic deciphered in 
poetry or with a poetical thought translated into hiero- 
glyphics. Here is the place to view also the returning 
visits of the deity itself on earth, for the deity likewise 
procreates itself again and again. Thought itself and 
the whole realm of mind cannot subsist in rest, bat is 
dependent on self-exertion, on ever renewed procrea- 
tion. 

" Both I and thou have passed many births, Arjuna, 

" Mine are known to me, but thou knowest not thine, destroyer 
of enemies ; 

" Although I am not in my nature subject [to birth or decay, and 
am the Lord of all created beings, 

" Tet, having command over my own nature; I am born by the 
delusive power of my own self : 

11 Whenever there is a decline of virtue, O Bharata, 

" And an arising of injustice, I create myself: 

€< for the preservation of the just, the destruction of the wicked, 

" And the establishment of virtue, I am born from age to age, 

" He who from conviction acknowledges my divine birth and ac- 
tions to be even so, 

" Both not, upon his quitting his mortal frame, enter into another; 
for ha eatereth into me, O Arjuna. (IV. 6—0.) 



Another way of explaining the origin of creatures is 
the following. The peet nses, instead of the com- 

*Guignaut Religions de I'antiquite IV. p. 1. No. 2; pL 1. ig. 2. fee. 



mon term for " body " another word (kshetra) which 
might be translated "the terrestrial principle," but 
which we shall render with the more general term 
" matter" As the composing parts of this matter he 
enumerates the five elements, the five objects of the 
senses, the eleven organs of the body, self-consciousness, 
intellect, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, multi* 
plicity, thought, firmness, and what is very surprising — 
the invisible. (XIII. 1 — 7.) In opposition to this vari- 
able matter he places him who knows matter. And 
him Krishna represents as identical with himself. The 
connexion of him who knows matter, with matter, it 
the essence of all creation. 

" Know, O Bharata, that every thing which is produced in nature, 
whether animate or inanimate, 

" Is produced from the union of matter and spirit. (XIII. 96.) 

" As a single sun illuminates this whole world, 

"Eten so he who knows matter, illuminates ail matter, O Bha- 
rata. (XIII. 83.) 

There would be no gap in the system before ns, if 
we were to leave this doctrine, which is only set forth 
in the Xlllth lecture, quite out of sight, and I acknow- 
ledge that I find it in no way clear. I am chiefly per* 
plexed by the component parts of matter here enume- 
rated, among which the twenty-five elementary tub* 
stances of Indian philosophy* are, for the most part, 
easily recognised, - but mixed with others, which seem 
partly to be contained in some of the first (as desire 
and aversion in the mind) and partly to be distinct 
from earthly matter. Thus I should have taken the 
invisible for identical with " Him who knows matter.* 
The latter expression recurs in an equally dark passage 
of Manu's laws (XII. 12 — 15) in another, rather sub- 
ordinate meaning. 

God has regard only to the disposition of the heart. 
He accepts of all that is reverently offered to him— 
water, flowers, leaves. He is equally disposed towards 
all. Whoever directs himself towards him, may tread 
the supreme path, be he a Brahman or a slave. But 
those who feel kindly with regard to all creatures, those 
who are endowed with virtue, equanimity, piety, are 
dear to him. (IX. 26, 32, 33. XII. 13—20.) 

God is the true object of all real knowledge ; he is 
absolutely the object of knowledge. After the exposi- 
tion of this thought, and the recapitulation of God's 



*Colebrooke, L c p. 30, si. 
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qualities, the essence of God is stated to be that of a 
being which comprehends all finite creatures, and yet, 
in its own infinity, is free from all that is finite ; a con- 
tradiction which finds its solution only in His nature. 
(XIII. 12—17.) 

In the representation of a system which is not exhi- 
bited in a scientific form, but clothed in a dialogue, and 
which, besides its moral tendency of giving instruction 
on the mothod of attaining supreme happiness, forms 
an integral part of an epic, I have thought the utmost 
simplicity doubly necessary. I have, for this reason, 
been careful only to view, till now, those passages, in 
which the poem decidedly treats of the highest deity, 
or rather of the absolute idea of Godhead. In doing 
this I have used the word God, the rather, as in most 
of the passages Krishna speaks of himself, and therefore 
of a personal being. All the passages which might have 
momentarily obscured this view or rendered it appa- 
rently confused, I have hitherto kept out of sight, but 
shall now recur to them. — 

The most important idea of which we have now to 
treat is that of Brahma, or the divine substance. To 
prevent mistakes, I have first to observe, that this word 
which terminates with the short & is the Neuter Gender 
of the form " Brahman " and distinct by its termination 
as well as by its gender, from the masculine with long 
i, the name of the God Brahma. 

The neuter form has not been chosen inadvertently. 
For also in our poem, Krishna — God, and Brahma — 
the Godhead, (where they are not altogether identified) 
seem to be distinguished as the personal divine Being 
and the universal divine substance. Mention is even 
made of the whole Brahma (VII. 29.) and the word is 
mostly accompanied by the attribute " Supreme/' as if 
the idea of Brahma admitted of degrees of extension 
and intensity. (VIII. 3. XIII. 12.) 

From many passages it appears that Brahma and God 
are identical terms. The Brahma pervades all things^ 
(III. 15;) in the above description of God as the object 
of knowledge, the expression " The supreme Brahma " 
is exclusively used (XIII. 11—17) and the highest per- 
fection is the transition into the Brahma, that is, into 
the Godhead. (II. 72.) 

Krishna is identical with Brahma (X. 12 ;) be is the 
Supreme Brahma itself. 

A distinction however seems to lie in this, that it 
would be impossible to turn, this sentence, and to say, 



Brahma is Krishna ; for Brahma is the supreme and 
original divine power, resting as it were in its own 
eternal nature; while Krishna, the God, has the addi- 
tional character of a person. For this reason Krishna 
is named together with Brahma in the following pas- 
sage. 

11 He who pronounces Brahma, him who is designated by the 

monosyllable Om, and remembers me, 
* ' On quitting his mortal frame— he goes the supreme path. 

(VIII. IS.) 

In another passage even a gradation is not undis- 
tinctly hinted as existing between the Brahma and 
Krishna. After a lengthy description of the pious sage 
it is said : He who is thus minded, 

" Is formed for being Brahma, 
" And thus having become Brahma, his mind is at ease and he 

neither longeth nor lamenteth. 
" Being the same with regard to all creatures he obtains my su- 
preme service ; 
" By service he knows me, how great, and who I really am, 
" Then, having really known me, he forthwith enters me. 

(XVIII. 53—55.) 

Here the transition into Krishna is represented as 
the last and highest stage of perfection, which remains 
to be attained even after man has become conformable 
to Brahma. 

Both beings are even more fully distinguished as be- 
getting and conceiving deity in the following passage : 

" The great Brahma is my womb, in it I place my fetus ; 
" From this, O Bharata, is the production of all nature : 
'* The great Brahma, is the womb of all those various forms which 

are conceived in every natural womb, 
" And I am the father who soweth the seed. (XIV. 3, 4.) 

This quite corresponds to the oriental idess of a se- 
paration in the divine power, of a proceeding and re- 
entering of some part of it. And yet this way of think- 
ing seems not to be familiar to our poem, as it only 
occurs in this one passage. 

In the verses just quoted, a general conceiving power 
is placed above all natural wombs. A similar general- 
ising tendency we find also in other instances. Men- 
tion is made of absolute action (karma,) of a monad 
(akshara,) and of beings which are above the spirit, above 
the creatures, above the Gods, and above the offerings. 
It therefore seems that the Indian philosophy, wherever 
it observes powers or qualities belonging to individual 
beings, views them in pure abstraction, enlarges them 
to unlimited generality, and, far from stopping short at 
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ibe mere meutal operation of forming these abstractions, 
establishes them as real and original existences. The 
result of this peculiarity is double ; on the one hand, 
that these fundamental and original existences are the 
origin of the individual powers; on the other, that they 
in their purity and generality, enter more or less into 
the nature of Godhead. 

Absolute action is expressly defined to be the creation 
or dismission, which is the origin of all existing things. 
(VIII. 3.) For the Sanscrit language has but one word 
for the ideas of creating and dismissing ; (srij) faithful 
in this respect to the philosophical creed which teaches 
that every effect is already contained in its cause, and 
needs only to issue from the cause in order to come 
into existence. For this reason the idea of action is 
viewed in its most original shape, in the act of creation. 
This comprehends all the other actions, more especially 
that of offering, (III 14) while it has its own origin in 
the divine being, (III. 15.) the first cause of all things. 
If we view the absolute action in this manner, we no 
more wonder, why it is placed in immediate connection 
with the Godhead, and with that which is beyond the 
spirit, and why it is said that he who turns into Krishna 
in order to free himself from age and death, shall know 
both these, and the whole of action. (VII. 29.) 

That which is above the spirit is explained by Krishna 
(VIII. 3.) by means of an expression which signifies 
literally the essence of self, and is generally expressive 
of the unalterable nature of a being, of its personal cha- 
racter, (see for instance V. 14 ; XVIII. 60.) This idea 
is here elevated to that absolute generality in which 
only it can apply to the divine being which contains in 
itself all the causes of its existence, and is the first and 
original person. That which is above spirit must, how- 
ever, not be confounded with the supreme spirit, for 
which the Sanscrit has another expression (param&tman) 
which occurs also in our poem (XIII 31.) 

That which is above the creatutes, Krishna calls 
(VIII 4.) the divided existence. The peculiarity of 
finite creatures consists in their marked personality ; 
consequently in having a character of their own, and 
in being distinct from all others Now the first of these 
points led to the general idea of that which is above 
the spirit ; the second to that of the thing above the 
creatures. For in a system which teaches, that all the 
creatures, notwithstanding their separate existence, are 
but one, the mind was naturally led to the assumptibn 



of the general idea of a being, endowed with the power 
of dividing itself into distinct existences. 

That which is simple and invisible (the monad) forma 
the opposition to divided existence. It is identical with 
the Godhead and Krishna, for they both are that which 
is simple. (VIII 3. XI. 37.) But that which is simple, 
is, as it were, the highest and most general divine prin- 
ciple, for it is the origin of the godhead itself; the god- 
head has its existence with it and out of it ; a thought 
in full accordance with the above mentioned relation 
between cause and effect ; which is completely and ele- 
gantly expressed in Sanscrit in the single Word samud* 
bhavarn (HI. 15.) 

In answer to the question " who are the most pious 
devotees, those who worship Krishna in general, or those 
who adore him as the Monad ? it is said that both will 
reach perfection ; but that the latter have chosen the 
more difficult task, because man, who is in the body, 
can only with difficulty rise to the idea of that which 
is invisible. (XII. 1 — 6 ) In a desire of expressing yet 
more adequately the monadic character of the Deity, 
the mystical name Om seems to have had its origin, as 
it combines three sounds (a, u, and the Nasal) in one 
sound and character. 

" That which is above the offering " is a title attri- 
buted by Krishna to himself in his bodily shape (VI II. 
2 — 4. ) This expression does not receive any additional 
light from parallel passages, as (VII. 30 ;) but we may 
suppose that the act of assuming humanity was consi- 
dered as an offering, and that he, the God in human 
shape, might therefore exhibit himself as the highest, 
all comprehensive offering. 

The Gods (devas) are according to the philosophical 
systems of the Hindoos only beings of a superior order; 
the first of created beings, (XVII. 4.) but not to be 
compared with the true divine being, the origin of all 
things.* They are subject to the limiting influences of 
nature, in the same manner as men, (XVIII. 40.) and 
dwell in Krishna together with all the other creatures. 
(X 14,15.) Those who are dependent on the effects 
of their actions, and have not yet emerged to the pure 
state of the worshippers of the highest god, bring of- 
ferings to them, (IV. 12 ) &nd accordingly they go 
after death not to the highest deity, but-only to them. 
(VII. 23.) 
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Even Brahma is in Krishna. For the latter says of 
himself: 

" I am the seat of Brahma, and of the Incorruptible Ambrosia, of 
the eternal law, and of endless bliss. (XVI. 27.) 

And Arjuda says of him : 

" I behold, O God, within thy breast, the Devas assembled and 

every specific tribe of beings ; ' 
" I see Brahma on his Lotus-throne; all the Rishis and heavenly 
snakes. (XI. 15.) 

Krishna is greater than Brahma (XI 37.) This pas- 
sage, however, and XIV. 27.) are, as I shall afterwards 
show, grammatically ambiguous, and only the context 
can decide whether the God Brahma, or the divine sub- 
stance Brahm& is meant. 

That which is above the Gods, is called the spirit 
(Pnrusha) in an eminent sense, and as this idea is im- 
portant for the understanding of part of our poem, we 
must endeavour shortly to explain it. 

The original meaning of the word Purusha is that of 
manhood. But its general use shows that it originally 
designated man in so far only as he is related to supe- 
rior beings and to the entire realm of mind ; for it is 
used even of the creator. In two passages of which a 
translation has been given (VIII. 22. XV 4 ) it stands 
for the original creative spirit. In X, 12 ; XI. 18 — 
38 Arjuna gives this name to Krishna. When Purusha 
has this distinguished meaning, it generally occurs with 
attributes; "the highest " (VIII. 22 ) " the eternal, 
divine" (X. 12.) « the ancient » (XI 38.) "the ori- 
ginal n (XV. 4.) but also without them ; " the spirit/* 
(XI. 18.) This already shows, that Purusha is more 
than a mere synonymous term for " the Godhead " and 
if we enquire farther into the use of the word, we find 
that it has a more extensive meaning, and denotes a 
distinct quality or rather activity in the Godhead. It 
is the principle of action, which, ever spiritual, ruling 
and sovereign, rests in nature, enters into connexion 
with its finite side — and thereby generates and creates 
on earth. For of this activity even the godhead cannot 
divest itself in the Indian Philosophy ; by means of it 
identity is established, in a certain respect, between 
God and the creatures, and the possibility given for 
man, to behold God and all the creatures in himself; 
and from the idea of this creative activity, of this gene- 
rative penetration of nature, the use of the word Purusha 
for the Deity seems to proceed. It is the creative spirit 
in nature; and when Krishna (VII. 8) calls bimsef 



that which is noblest and most subtile in every class of 
things, he calls himself with regard to men their virile 
power, which is expressed in the Indian language by 
the inflexion of the radical vowel with the neuter ter- 
mination : Paurusham. In a very remarkable passage 
of Manu (XII. 118 — 125,) it is said that the Brahman 
is able to behold the universe in himself. Gods and 
creatures are distributed there among the various parts 
of the human body in a fanciful manner which is quite 
foreign to our poem. But after this it is said, "all these 
are ruled by the supreme spirit, who is more subtile 
than an atom (an expression with which we shall pre- 
sently meet in our poem) and whom some call the 
everlasting deify (Bfahro&.") The description which is 
then given of his creative activity corresponds exactly 
to what we have just described. 

" He penetrating all creatures with fivefold divided matter,* 
" Turns them for ever, like a wheel, in birth, growth & destruction. 

(Mann's laws XII. 124.) 

From the poem now under consideration I shall ad* 
duce two passages in proof of the above view of Purusha, 
though they contain some ideas which can only be fully 
explained hereafter. In one of these passages the God- 
head bears the name of " Poet." To the youthful 
vigour of a people just beginning to be enlightened, 
poetry appears not like a human art, but like real crea- 
tion; and again the creation itself with all its wonderful 
variety of shape and color, called forth by the magic 
art of the deity, may well be compared to a poem which 
dazzles the fancy. 

" By means of undiverted thought, settled in habitual devotion, 
" The thinking man goes, O Partha, to the supreme, divine Pu- 
rusha; 
"He who keeps in mind the old poet, the lawgiver, Urn who is 

more subtile than an atom : 
" The supporter of the universe, of inconceivable form, of sunlike 

splendor, remote from darkness, 
" He who does so in the last hour, settled in a steady mind, in 

service, and in strong devotion : 
" Fixing his whole soul between his brows, that man goes to the 

supreme divine Purusha. (VIII. 8 — 10.) 
" Know that the nature as well as the spirit (Purusha) is withdut 

beginning, 
" Know also that changes and qualities are co-existent with the 

nature; 



Rewords *osra*OT§r-3£jsS*8a-£8 seem to mean more 
literally "expanded in five forms." The sense, however, can- 
not be doubtful. He penetrates them by means of the five elements. 
[N ote of the translator.] 
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" Nature is that principle which operatcth in the agency of the 
instrumental cause of action.* 

" Purnsha is called the cause in the perception of pleasure nnd 
pain: 

'* Purusha standing in the nature enjoys the qualities which pro- 
ceed from it, 

" His connexion with the qualities is the cause of births in good 
and evil wombs ; 

" He is the director, the spectator, the nourisher, the enjoyer, the 
high Lord, 

" Supreme spirit likewise is he called in this bodf , he the Supreme 
Purusha; 

" He who knows nature and the Purusha, together with the qua- 
lities; 

11 Wherever he be, he is henceforth not born again. 

(XIII. 19-23.) 

The spirit which is expanded through the universe, 
admits of degrees according to the various stages of 
its limitation. Krishna makes a threefold distinction be- 
tween him who is divisible, and identical with all crea- 
tures ; him who is indivisible and standing on the sum- 
mit; and a third one, the supreme spirit, who penetrating 
the three worlds, nourishes and governs them. Because 
this latter spirit is elevated above the divisible one, 
and superior to the indivisible o^e, he is called iu the 
world and in the Veda the supreme one (XV 16 — 18.) 
We recognise here the Indian method of ascribing a 
real existence to general ideas. To the divine essence 
which is divided among the creatures and which is gene- 
ralised and personified into a divisible principle, another 
principle of sup rior and contrary nature is opposed ; 
but, to complete the system, these both are combined 
in a still higher principle which unites their opposite 
properties. Manu (I. 19) makes the universe to consist 
of the subtile bodily elements of seven spirits of im- 
mense power— Purushas — 'the commentary explains 
them to be the five elements, self-con 6ciousn ess and the 
great soul) and then he adds : thus that which is perish- 
able, arises from the imperishable. Here, therefore, 
the word Purusha is used of primary powers in general, 
but still it combines even here the ideas of creation, 
and of infinity. 

Nature is, according to Krishna's doctrine, equal- 
ly eternal with the deity (XIII. 19.) It possesses three 
qualities (guna) which bind the spirit whenever it allies 

*Homboldt translates here: 

" Nature is called the cause of the performance of that which is to 
be done/' I have thought it better to place Wilkins' translation into 
the text, but think that Humboldt's version is, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, perfectly correct. [Note of the translator.] 



itself to nature. By the word " bind n is understood 
all entangling in earthly and worldly affairs which dis- 
tract man from the entire concentration of his though U 
on the Godhead, and thereby prevent him from obtain- 
ing the last end, the highest rest. The three qualities 
of nature differ in the various degrees of worth attached 
to the binding principle. 

The first and noblest is Sattva, the quality of Being, 
namely of that being which is free of all defect and 
thoroughly real, and which, in the sphere of knowledge, 
is truth ; in the sphere of action, virtue. The word 
which is in Sanscrit an abstract form, derived from the 
participle of the word " to be " is used both for truth 
and virtue. I shall translate the name of this quality 
by the word " essence " in order to preserve as much 
as possible the counexion between its meanings. 

The second quality is Rajas. The literal meaning 
of this word is " dust " but its root (ranj) means " to 
cleave, to attach, and, (by an easy metaphor,) to give 
color ;" a derivative from this root is raja, meaning at 
once color and desire. All these expressions are closely 
connected, as well in their metaphorical as in their ori- 
ginal meaning. 

Several of the meanings attatached to the root ranj 
may have commended the word rajas for the designa- 
tion of the second quality of nature. The easily excita- 
ble nature of the dust-like atoms of matter; the dazzling 
fire of the colors ; the easily attaching and soiling na- 
ture of the dust, may have prompted the use of this word. 
According to the various points of view there are more 
or less noble subdivisions of this quality. Energy, 
fiery passion, rash resolution, all belong to it; kings and 
heroes are endowed with it ; but always there is an 
admixture of something mundane and terrestrial, by 
which this quality is distinguished from that of essence. 
Those who are under its influence love all that is great, 
mighty, and splendid; but they pursue vanity, are entan- 
gled in the variegated multiplicity of the world and are 
even called impure (XVIII, 27)— an expression which 
alludes to the contamination which the worldly-minded 
cannot escape. For although impetuous violence is the 
principal character of this quality, it is yet necessary to 
combine with this the idea of an iuferior moral stage 
which is unable to reach the greatness and purity of the 
first quality, and is even liable to sink down to actual 
contamination. I have endeavoured to comprehend the 
) i y i l i zedbyVj€)OQLC - 
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various ramifications of this idea in the word earthiness 
which expresses at once the paraait of that which is 
various, and the entanglement in that which is finite. — 
Yet I feel that the word is too abstract and of too wide 
a meaning, if compared with the Indian expression. 

The third and lowest quality of nature is Tamas— 
darkness. It needs no further explanation. 

The difference between these three degrees of en- 
tanglement in the nature is set forth most philosophi- 
cally with regard to the three stages of knowledge, which 
were mentioned before.* (XVIII. 20— 22,) He who 
has the essence, beholds in all creature* only the one 
undivided existence. He who has the quality of earth- 
mesa, beholds in them only the various and individual 
divided existences. He who is clouded by darkness, 
attaches himself to single things, taking them for the 
whole, and by prejudice mistakes the real nature of 
things. The real and indivisible existence, which is 
only intelligible to the first, is lost sight of by the se- 
cond, and misunderstood by the third. 

Krishna gives to Arjuna the following general expo- 
sition of the three qualities : 

" Essence, earthiness and darkness are the qualities of nature, 
" They, O hero 1 hind the eternal spirit within the body: 
"Among them, essence on account of its parity, resplendent and 



" Binds by the desire after happiness and knowledge, O pnre one; 
" Know that earthiness is passionate, arising from the excitement 

of thirst, 
"And binds the spirit by the desire of action, O Kannteya! 
** Know moreover, that darkness is begotten by ignorance, and 

bewilders all spirits; 
41 By means of supineness, inactivity, and sleep it binds, O Bha- 

ratalf (XIV. 6— e.) 

Subsequently in lecture XV IL and XVIIL Krishna 
defines a great number of objects, — actions, offerings, 
gifts, faith, reason, Ac. —according to the difference 
arising in them from the various characters of the peo- 
ple endowed with one or the other of these three qua- 
lities, and it is easy to imagine the manner in which this 
is done. Whatever is performed with puiity of design, 
with self-composure and equanimity and with a mental 
direction towards the supreme being, belongs to the 
first quality; whatever proceeds from false motives, and 
is done in quest of passing pleasure, in the service of 

"Seepage 86. 

tHnmboldt: Lolling to sleep by mean* of supine laziness. 



momentary passion, in an inordinate manner, and in a 
mental direction towards single and limited objects, to 
the second ; whatever is enveloped in error, perversion 
and stagnant obstinacy of mind, to the third.— 

There is undeniably something truly philosophical 
in this view of nature, by which, first of all, that which 
is real and essential is distinguished from that which is 
defective and merely specious, and by which the sources 
of defect are found in the want of power, and the want 
of harmony, while even that which is real, is represent- 
ed as a limitation of nature, because it is still finite. 

A passage which Col eb rook e* adduces from a com-, 
mentator of a philosophical work, would lead us to be- 
lieve, that the three qualities are divided according to 
their various gradations, among Gods, men, and animals, 
and that therefore earthiness would be the character of 
all men indiscriminately. But this is in no case the 
meaning of our poem. It is clear from the two last lec- 
tures, that the qualities are variously distributed among 
men. More doubtful it is whether the difference of caste 
has any influence on the distribution of qualities. It is 
certainly said that the duties of caste are distributed 
according to the qualities arising from the peculiarity 
of each order, (XVIII. 41. IV. 13.) and essence might 
be attributed to the Brahman s: earthiness to the war- 
riors ; but as there are four castes, it would be necessary 
to bring the two last under the one head of darkness ; 
and it seems every way preferable to give a more gene- 
ral meaning to the word " quality " in the passages 
just quoted. 

The actions arise from the three qualities, and while 
man considers himself as their author, they are really 
produced by the energy of the qualities* (III. 27—29.) 

Similar is the case with regard to God. The three 
qualities originate in him ; and are the cause of his a* 
bove mentioned magical power, which deludes men, be* 
cause they do not comprehend that God is still above 
the qualities and imperishable. (VII. 12—14.) The 
qualities, however, are only in God, because nature it? 
self is in him, lor with nature they are in immediate 
connection, (XIII. 21.) and God is as little Ibsjtejl by 
them, as by nature and by his own activity ; . for this 
reason he is called at once void of qualities, and enjoy- 
ing the qualities. (XIII. 14.) 



*L. c. page 40. 
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The conquering of these qualities leads to immortal- 
ity, (XIV. 20,; and although there is no being, neither 
on earth nor in heaven, neither among the Gods, nor 
among men, in which they do not exist, yet men roust 
exert themselves, to be freed from them. (II. 45.) Those 
may be regarded as free, who, perfectly equananimous 
with regard to all earthly results, view with indifference 
the play of the passions within their own bosom, and 
devote themselves exclusively to the meditation on, and 
service of the deity. (XIV. 22—26. ) 

The system of Indian philosophy, to which the doc- 
trine, whose theorems I have endeavoured to explain, 
belongs, is on the whole that of the S&nkhya, that is, 
the system which tries to explore nature with arithme- 
tical accuracy and completeness by enumerating its 
principles. There are various branches of this system, 
but they all agree in teaching, that impending evil must 
be averted, and that the way to do this, is the clear 
perception of accurately distinguished truth. One 
branch of this system stops short at the reasonings of 
common logic, and denies that there are proofs of the 
existence of God as an infinite bmng. The creator him- 
self, according to this system, is finite, and has his origin 
from the nature. A second branch of the system, the 
Toga doctrine, not only places an independent and in- 
finite God at the head of all existing things, but it finds 
the true means for the obtaining of everlasting bliss in 
the most profound and abstract contemplation of the 
nature of this God.* 

Krishna makes a clear distinction between both 
branches ; for in the second lecture he tells Arjunah to 
hear with a mind prepared for Yoga the same things which 
had hitherto been proved to him by logic (Sankhya.) — 
(II. 39.) In the whole of his subsequent expositions, 
Krishna evidently gives what he had there promised. 
His doctrine is therefore the Toga doctrine. In former 
times he had already revealed it, and it had been hand- 
ed down traditionally by the wise men of former ages, 
but in the course of time it had been lost, and therefore 
he explains it anew to Arjunah. (IV. 1 — 3.) It is, how- 
ever, a secret doctrine, which can only be imparted to 
those who are worthy. (XVIII. 67—69.) Whether, and 
in how far, our poem agrees with the work of Patanjali 
(the author of the Toga Sutras) it is impossible to de- 
cide from the short hints of Colebrooke The idea of 

♦Colebrooke 1. c. page SO. 84—96. 37, 38. 



Toga is one of the characteristic parts of this philosophy, 
and belongs, as we should say, to its practical side. I 
shall therefore now proceed to the exposition of this idea, 
connecting with it the doctrine of the supreme good, 
and of the means for attaining it, and complete the ex- 
position of Krishna's doctrine with this practical part. 

Toga is a noun formed from the root yuj, the latin 
jungere, and denotes the junction of one object with a- 
nother, and to this meaning the various derived meanings 
of this word can be reduced. In a philosophical sense 
Toga is the steady direction of the mind towards the 
godhead, which abstracts from all other objects, even 
from its own thoughts, puts a stop, as far as possible, 
to every motion and function of the body, meditates ex- 
clusively on the essence of the godhead, and strives to 
unite itself to it. I shall translate the word Toga by 
devotion,* as I have already done in some of the quoted 
passages (VIII. 8—10.) 

The first requisite of devotion is the suppression of 
ail passions, the abstraction from all the inflaences of 
the senses, and from all external objects, which are cal- 
culated to stimulate them. Only when the supremacy 
of the spirit is established, devotion can be powerful. 

" The aspiring devotees behold Him, resting in Himself ;— 
" The imperfect, thoughtless people, though aspiring, behold Him 
not." (XV. 11.) 

In this manner we are led back to what has been said 
above concerning the annihilation of action by mean* 
of indifference to its result ; for we have seen above, 
(II. 47, 48.) that equanimity and devotion are used as 
synonymous* terras. After every emotion of passion, 
nay, of the most moderate inclination has been destroy- 
ed, and the soul disposed for complete impartiality, 
(VI. 9.) thought and abstract contemplation become 



♦Humboldt translates it by a German word, which means " the 
diving into a depth of contemplation." In his defence of this trans- 
lation he remarks by the way, that SchlegeTs word "devoted "Js not 
suitable, 

(1.) Because it does not represent the original meaning of the San- 
scrit term yoga, the junction of the religious thinker with the object 
of his thought. 

(2.) Because according to Patanjali's Yogasutras (Colebrooke, 1. e. 
page 36) the meditation of the Yogi may possibly be directed to 
" special topics " distinct from the Godhead, 

(3.) Because the word " devotion " will be useless in those pas - 
sages, in which yoga is attributed to the Godhead as one of its 
energies or qualities. 

As it would have been hopeless to attempt a translation of the 
German word used by Humboldt, the usual English terms "devo- 
tion, devotee* &o." have been used in the text. [Note of the Transl.] 
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predomioant. Thus the mind, undisturbed by any ex- 
traneous impression, and self-collected, is to dive into 
the thought of Godhead and to cleave with unwavering 
perseverance to the fundamental truth. But again, as 
we have before observed, the system carries its doctrine 
to the extreme. Even inward thought is to be suppres- 
sed, every inward as well as outward change which 
might interfere with complete rest, with the unalterable 
presence of the imperishable being, is to be done away. 
This Is described as an extinction of the terrestrial 
spirit. One might be inclined to think only of the sup- 
pression of all thought relative to earthly objects. In 
Mann's laws (XII. 122.) it is said concerning the highest 
spirit that he can only be reached by slumbering thought. 
The old commentator explains this of the shutting up 
of the outward senses. But I doubt, whether this way 
of interpretation, by which surprising and extrava- 
gant assertions are softened down into quite ordinary 
thoughts, will correspond with t!ie real meaning of the 
system. 

A classical passage with regard to devotion is the 

following : 

" As a lamp, standing in a windless place, moves not— that is 
the likeness 

"Of the devotee, whose mind is subdued, who is collected in 
self-devotion : 

" When the thought rests, stayed by the service of devotion,— 

" And when, beholding himself in himself by himself, man re- 
joices; 

" When he knows endless, purely intellectual, transcendent hap- 
piness — 

" And when he, firm, never wavers from eternal truth ; 

" When, having reached this, he knows of no gain preferable to 
this, 

•« And when he, thus standing, is not moved even by heavy mis- 
fortune— 

" May he know, that this sejunction from the conjunction with 
pain is called junction (Yoga-devotion.) 

14 This devotion is to be accomplished by means of a decree, des- 
pising thought, 

" By entire reliction of the desires which originate in selfishness, 

" By totally subduing through the mind the totality of senses ; 

" Let him gradually rest with an intellect that has obtained 
firmness, 

" Fixing his mind on himself, let him think nothing whatever. 

" Wherever the variable, unstable mind wander, 

" From here, from there, bringing it back may he lead it captive 
to his own self, 

41 For then the highest happiness visits the devotee of quieted 
mind; 

" Him who is undisturbed by earthiness, who has become Brah- 
ma, and is without spot. (VI. 19—27.) 



To these rules others are added in several other pat* 
sages (V. 27, 28. VI. 10-15, VIIL 10— 14.) of a mys- 
tical and superstitiously futile kind, but still resting on 
the fundamental ideas of this doctrine. He who aspires 
to this devotion, is to have a seat neither too high nor 
too low, covered with skins and sacrificial grass; (kusa) 
he is to keep his neck unmoved, and his body in equi- 
librium, to draw back his breath high into the head, to 
respire in measured distances of time, to direct his eyes 
towards the centre of the eyebrows and the tip of the 
nose, and to pronounce the mysterious name of the 
godhead, Om ! > 

From this doctrine and school the Indian Yogees of 
the present day have undoubtedly had their origin. 
Warren Hastings in his introductory letter to Wilkin s' 
translation of our poem gives an interesting description 
of such a person, who had made such an impression on 
him, that he thinks it not impossible, that by this sys- 
tematical separation of the soul from the emotions of 
the senses, and out of a source of thought, so free from 
every adventitious mixture, " new tracks and combina- 
tions of sentiment, and doctrines equally founded in- 
truth with the most simple of our own, * might have 
proceeded. But it is difficult to acknowledge in such 
extravagances, even where they are sincere and free 
from simulation, any thing else but the same fantastic, 
mysticism, which is to be recognised in varied shapes, 
and in different^climes, as the perversion of the most 
various systems and religions. 

Our poem at least does not favour this exercise as 
the permanent occupation of an otherwise inactive and 
merely contemplative life. We have seen above, what 
stress is laid on action, and on the most energetic action 
on the field of battle ; how the endeavour, to stay the 
tendency of the earthly powers towards action and 
change, is designated as a delusion ; how every one is 
exhorted to exert himself in conformity with the rules 
of his estate, but at the same time to keep his mind a- 
bove action by indifference to its results* 

The speculative starting point of Krishna's doctrine 
is evidently the principle, that the pure truth, that truth 
which is the appreciation of things as they really are, 
(tattwa) cannot be found by a discursive and reasoning 
method ; that the mind must be prepared for its recap* . 
tion by purifying it from all that is unclean and trifling* 
that the function of intellect must be rendered para* 
mouut : that the innate sense of truth must be quicken? 
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ed, and the spirit directed to that point, in which the 
human self is connected with the object* of metaphysi- 
cal thought, being itself one of them. 

By the acknowledgment of the identity of the whole 
realm of mind, and by the doctrine, that the principle 
in man, which readers him a limited creature, is his in- 
dividuality, this doctrine obtains a very marked dis- 
tinction between the finite and infinite.— 

It even appears as if truth were represented as in- 
dwelling in man, and only evanescent by gradual obli- 
vion. When Krishna asks Arjuna at the end of the 
dialogue, whether he has now reached firm knowledge, 
Arjuna responds : 

" By thy help error has disappeared and recollection returned— 
" Free from doabt I aa firm and ready to accomplish what thou 
**y«t. (XVIII. 73.) 

As the tendency of the system is towards purely 
intuitive knowledge, it exacts of the mind first of all 
firmness and steadiness, on the application of which 
qualities towards the point which is to be investigated, 
success naturally depends. The formation of the moral 
character is thus made a means for the investigation of 
truth, and all the powers of the mind are summoned 
fbr the gaining of this single point. The results of this 
mental treatment mutt necessarily be the same in every 
case, while those who seek the truth by means of dia- 
lectical reasoning and are swayed by individual incli- 
nations and tendencies with regard to their actions, are 
divided in manifold views and opinions. (II. 41 — 44 ) 
Nothing therefore is more inimical to this doctrine than 
doubt ; which is accordingly represented as a crime. 

" Void of knowledge and faith goes the doubting man to rain, 
" Neither this nor the coming world is happiness to the doubting 

one, 
" tie who acts in self denial and devotion, and destroys doubt by 

InmwMg*; 
" He, the splntoal man, is not bound by the actions, O dsapiser of 

riches. (IV. 40. 41.) 

From the last line we see what is here the meaning of 
" spirit* It is not the power of thought, which is prin- 
cipally active in the doubting man, but the source of 
immediate, intuitive knowledge. 

The necessary preparation for devotion is knowledge, 
fbr in order to reach devotion, it is necessary that man 
should have previously ascended to the highest of the 
three qualities, that of essence, and the way to this is 
knowledge. 



" When knowledge enters all the doors of this body, filling them 

with splendour, 
" Then know that essence reaches its maturity. (XIV. 11.) 

By knowledge is to be understood that science which, 
as it were, connects all the culminating points of parti- 
cular research, namely the distinction between things 
perishable and imperishable, the discrimination of mat- 
ter and him who knows matter, and the attainment of 
the last degree of perfection. (XIII. 27, 2. XVIII. 50.) 
Because this knowledge influences the spirit and cha- 
racter, all the virtues of the sage and saint are admitted 
into its description ; it is commended and praised as 
the fire which burns to cinders the actions that entangle 
man, as the sun which irradiates the highest path, as 
the purification which is to be obtained by the saint 
within himself. Of its possessors Krishna says, that 
he regards them as identical with his own sel£ (IV. 33 
—38. V. 16, 17. VII. 15—20.) 

The foundation of this knowledge is exemption from 
all sensual excitement. At the approach of the serene 
silence, which is its result, the spirit takes possession 
of the whole man. (II. 65.) 

To an intuitive knowledge and a state of mind like 
that which has been described in the devotee, faith must 
necessarily be allied. (VL 47. XII. 2.) Faith saves 
from destruction even those, who, misguided by passion, 
are led astray from the steady pursuit of the highest 
end. (VI. 37 — 45.) This faith is represented as pre- 
ceding knowledge and leading to it, because an inward 
sense of truth points out the objects, over which know 
ledge subsequently sheds her fuller light. (IV. 39.) 
Faith is threefold, according to the natural qualities, 
because it arises from the character of man. This cha- 
racter, and the object of faith in every individual, are 
in immediate connection. For faith is the correlative of 
character, and the faithful person partakes of the qua- 
lities of the object of his faith. (XVII. 2, 3.) 

Faith, knowledge, devotion, and every other mental 
exercise, however, have for their highest end the ex- 
emption from the necessity of new birth after death. 
(IV. 9. XIII. 23.) Man may, on being born again, pass 
into nobler and happier creatures ; (VI. 41. 42.) he may 
in the intermediate times, enjoy heavenly bliss, (IX. 20. 
21.) but his last aim is the total exemption from this 
eternal rotation of returning existence, the rescue from 
the bonds of birth. (II. 51.) In a philosophy which .re- 
gards every action, every emotion of the senses, and 
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even the most indispensable bodily functions, as produc- 
tive of perturbation, entanglement and contamination, 
to the spirit, the earthly life can only appear as unsta- 
ble and void of joy. (IX, 33.) The world is regarded as 
an eternally rolling engine, with which every one who 
enters it, is whirled round. ( XVIII. 61.) From this it 
follows that rest must be the highest happiness. (II. 66.) 
But as, within the limits of finite existence, death 
must necessarily be succeeded by new birth, (II. 27.) 
there remains no other way of obtaining complete rest, 
but that of transition into the Godhead, the seed of all 
imperishableness and unchangeableness, (VI. 1*5. XIII. 
30. XVIII. 55.) and this transition is rendered possible 
by the kindred nature of the spirit, wherever it may 
dwell, while devotion is the means of separating the 
spirit from matter. Thus all the parts of this system 
are most closely connected with each other. 

The attainment of this last end is promised to the 
faithful almost on every page of our poem, with the ad- 
ditional assurance, that it has actually been attained by 
saints and Munis. (XIV. 1.) This end is called the 
highest thing; (III. 19.) the emancipation; (III. 31. 
IV. 15.) the highest, (VI. 45.) eternal, (XVIII. 56. 
path, from which there is no returning; (V. 17.) the 
perfection; (XII. 10.) although in another passage 
(XVIII. 50.) a distinction is made between perfection 
and the attaining of the Godhead, which latter is said to 
be yet a higher degree of happiness. It is moreover 
called the highest rest; (IV. 39.) the entering into God 
(Krishna,) and into the Godhead (Brahma;) (IV. -9. 24.) 
the contact with the Godhead; (VI. 28.) the entering 
into divine existence; (IV. 10.) the sublimation* into 
Godhead ; (II. 72.) the transformation into divine ex- 
istence ; (XIV. 26.) the transmutation into Godhead 
(V. 24.) 

And this end is attained by those who exclusively 
devote themselves to the supreme Being, who serve no 
lower being, and direct their thoughts ouly towards him. 
For to whomsoever man devotes himself, to him he will 
go after death. (VIII. 13. IX. 25. XVI.19.) Of the 
greatest importance is the direction of thought in the 
hour of death. (VIII. 5. 6.) Those who take the right 



*I have ventured this expression as a rendering of " nirvana. " 
Humboldt uses a German word which means the being carried away 
by the wind, because he wishes to keep close to the meaning of the 
root " va" to blow. Schlegel's word, " extinction," quite loses sight 
of this meaning. [Note of the translator.] 



path, are free also from the revolutions incident on the 
ages of the world, they are not born again at the time 
of the renewal of creation, nor destroyed upon its des- 
truction (XIV. 2.) 

Brahma's world forms the limit within which birth 
does not recur. 

" The worlds till that of Brahma admit of new birth, O Arjuna 

" But who goes to me, O Kaunteya, for him there is no more 

birth. (VIII. 16.) 

This, however, is one of those passages in which it 
remains doubtful whether the neuter Brahma, the divine 
substance, or the personal God Brahma be meant, 
(See page 133) The context would seem to justify the 
assumption that the latter is to be understood. 

Still even those who strive to reach the supreme place 
of rest which is here called Brahma's world, must neces- 
sarily pass through several successive births for the 
purification of their nature. (VI. 45. VII. 19.) But the 
fate of men after death differs according to the three 
qualities. Those who die uuder the influence of the 
quality of darkness, sink into the deep and are born 
again from creatures of obtuse mind — those who die in 
earthiness, keep the middle way and see the light again 
among the ranks of the ambitious ; those who depart 
from this life in matured essence, rise upwaxd to the 
spotless worlds of those who know the Supreme. (XIV. 
14. 15. 18.) The latter destiny seems to be identical 
with that of the unperfected faithful, who, before they 
are born again, are to spend a countless number of years 
in the worlds of those whose walk has been without 
blemish. (VI. 41. 42 ) Even the enjoyment of heavenly 
happiness in Indra's world (which may possibly be allu- 
ded to in the foregoing passages) is but a passing re- 
ward ; for, after the store of merit acquired on earth 
has been exhausted, its owners are obliged to return to 
this world of death. (IX. 20. 22.) And this is to be the 
faith of those who follow in a prejudiced manner the 
holy books and the ceremonies prescribed in them. 

For against the doctrine of the Vedas and sci- 
entific theology, our poem takes up a polemical position 
also in other passages — net rejecting them altogether, 
but representing them as falling short of the highest 
end, aud devoid of the true purity of mind (II. 41. 53.) 
As the object of devotion is the transmutation of the 
human into the divine nature, it cannot be a mere in- 
tellectual speculation, but must be united to a kind of 
Digitize . m a iJ( J 
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practical energy, and to such energy which may be able 
to produce something preternatural, to change the kind 
and the limits of existence. This must be expected 
from a tension of mind which is principally based upon 
the firm perseverance of will, and effected by a training 
in which passions are subdued, sensual emotions sup- 
pressed, all outward impressions removed, and even all 
the functions of the body brought to a stand. 

Patanjalis Yoga-doctrine has an express chapter on 
this devotional energy vibhuti, " the change " eminently 
so called. It is placed in various kinds of magical power 
which enables its possessors to divine the thoughts of 
others, to obtain the strength of an elephant, to fly, to 
view all the worlds at a single glance, &c. — Yogi, and 
sorcerer, are, on this account, convertible terms among 
the common people of India.* 

Superstitious futilities of this kind are not mentioned 
by a single word in our poem, which is purer also in 
this respect; the expression vibhuti is not used of mortals, 
and the energetic side of Yoga with regard lo them is 
only mentioned in so far as it is exerted by its owner in 
his own self by the destruction of doubt, the subduing of 
the senses, and the attaining of Godhead. In this res- 
pect a flame, kindled at the spark of knowledge is at- 
tributed to that devotion which exerts itself in the 
subduing of self. (IV. 27.) 

But to the Godhead the magical power Vibhuti is 
ascribed (see page 129) and as it cannot change the 
divine nature into something higher than itself, it takes 
the opposite course and assists the Godhead in its alli- 
ances with finite nature. It is the creative power, (X, 
6, 7) the power of assuming a shape, (XL'47) the power 
of at once allowing and not allowing the creatures to 
rest in the Godhead. CIX. 5.) These are the results of 
the union (Yoga) of God with nature, and we meet here 
again with the original meaning of the word Yoga- 
junction. — See page 138. 

In the course of the dialogue, Krishna mentions also 
other means for obtaining happiness—* especially offer- 
ings and austerities. He enumerates several kinds of 
offerings, but gives the the preference to the offering of 
knowledge. (IV. 25. 33.) He who reads my holy dia- 
logue with Arjuna, says Krishna, will be able to adore 
me by means of the offering of knowledge (XVI II. 70.) 

♦Colebrooke 1. c. page 36. 



For, as we have seen, knowledge is the necessary pre- 
paration for devotion. 

Austerities are inferior to devotion. (VI. 46.) 
Krishna speaks yery strongly against the practise, (pre- 
vailing in India even to the present day,) of tormenting 
one's own body, from hypocrisy, superstition or the de- 
sire of doing harm to others. He classifies the men 
who do so, among those enveloped in darkness. (XVII, 
5. 6. 19.) 

The yoga doctrine has essentially a moral tendency in 
so far as it is founded on the subduing of passion and on 
the renouncing of selfishness in action, and constantly 
inculcates the necessity of preventing sensual emotion, 
establishing the sovereignty of knowledge, and directing 
the mind towards the Godhead. But there are also 
particular passages of a moral character. He who is 
devoted, hates no one, is the friend of all creatures, in- 
tent on the welfare of all. (XII. 4. 13.) He who ac- 
knowledges the all pervading agency of] the Godhead, 
does not violate himself. (XIII. 28.) Those who are 
evil cannot come to God, (VII. 15.) none who has 
acted well, even though he be not absolutely pure, is 
lost. (VI. 40.) It may surprise us, to meet with the pre- 
cept that every one is to pursue the calling correspond- 
ent to his caste even though it be guilty, followed by 
the expression : 

" Fat every action is wrapt up in guilt as the flame in smoke." 

(XVIII. is.) 

In one sense this verse certainly alludes to the pecu- 
liar doctrine of the nature of action and of the insigni- 
ficance of the event, set forth in the poem, but on the 
other hand it is but fair to remember that according to 
Indian ideas, and more especially in consequence of the 
prejudices of caste, much, that is not morally bad, was 
considered as guilty. Thus it was forbidden to kill 
animals, even to hurt any feeling creature and thus even 
the act of offering was considered as not altogether 
pure.* 

We find a doctrine of predestination in the irrevo- 
cable subjection of man to that mental disposition which 
is congruous to his caste, and even more in the differ- 
ence which is made between those who are born for 
divine, and for demoniac destiny. To the first all virtues, 



*Colebrooke 1. c. page 28. 
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to the latter all vices, are ascribed ; Krishna throws 
them back again and again, after their death, into re- 
newed demoniac birth, and thus they at last sink down 
to the lowermost path. (XVI. XVI L 5. 6 ) At the 
same time our system maintains the doctrine of moral 
freedom ; nay, it is based on this doctrine, because the 
pertinacious firmness of will to which the transforma- 
tion of man's essence is ascribed, can only arise from ab- 
solute freedom which withstands all emotions connected 
with the finite world. Moral freedom is placed at the 
top of the system as a desideratum, but it does not pe- 
netrate the system as an existing and ruling principle. 
But this is a difficulty which has hitherto puzzled all 
the devisers of philosophical systems. 

Krishna exhorts men, to worship him alone, with re- 
liction of all other traditions which may be esteemed 
holy by others. He thereby points out his own doctrine 
as the only true one, and the only one which will lead 
to perfection. Nevertheless he does not totally reject 
the worship of other lower gods. — Those who offer to 
to them, offer, in fact, to him at the same time; only not 
in the right way. — He is the Lord and enjoyer of all 
offerings, only they do not know him in truth. (IX. 23. 
24.) Neither does he always pass judgment with cutting 
severity over differing philosophical systems, but tolera- 
tes them, (V. 2) not however with an *eclectic or syncre- 
tistic tendency, which would be quite contrary to the 
nature of that devotion which is inflexibly directed to 
one point ; but because the Godhead, the last end of his 
doctrine, may be reached from all sides and on all paths* 
Thus a mild and benevolent spirit of toleration is diffu- 
sed over the whole poem. 

The order of the system which has now been set forth 
in as condensed a form as possible, cannot be strictly sys- 
tematical. We hear a sage, speaking from the fulness 
and enthusiasm of his knowledge and sentiment, not a 
school-trained philosopher who arranges his matter after 
a certain method, and leads us by the thread of an artifi- 
cial connexion of ideas, to the last results of his doctrine. 
The doctrine of our book unfolds itself in the same man- 
ner as the seemingly confused organism of nature itself. 
In every lecture, and in some of them more than once, 
the particular sentences are at once connected with the 
last result, and every where we are enabled to view the 
whole with one rapid glance. Not caring, whether the 
reader be prepared for it by the preceding passages, 
the poet gives full utterance to his mind in every lead 



ing passage, and almost iu every one clear ideas are 
blended with others which, in their position in the book, 
still remain mysterious. To these the poet recurs after 
longer or shorter distances. In this manner the whole 
is not built up out of its parts, but rather ressembles a 
picture which strikes the eye at once, but is, as it were, 
wrapt up in a mist, which is only dispelled by gradual 
illumination, till at last etery figure emerges in marked 
clearness of light and shadow. This method renders 
repetitions unavoidable, but every point which is repeat- 
edly touched, is either treated with greater care, or 
viewed in a new light and connexion in the successive 
passages. Inculcation and repetition can least of all 
surprise us in a poem which has throughout an exhor- 
tatory character. Still, however loose the train of 
thought be, the poem proceeds towards its consumma- 
tion in a natural path, which, though void of design, is' 
marked by the mental frame of the teacher and by the 
impression made on the scholar. 

From this arrangement it naturally follows that the 
component parts of the system are scattered in nume- 
rous passages of the poem, and our abstract proves this, 
because the proofs for most of our general" sentences 
are fetched from very distant parts of the book. The 
compilation of an abstract is hereby rendered a laborious 
task; but if the more easy method of following the order 
of lectures had been chosen, no clear view of the system 
could have resulted from the work. The most striking 
proof of this is, that the question about the expediency 
of despising the actions and forsaking their fruits, is 
mooted in the last lecture in a manner which makes it 
appear a completely new thought, whereas the same 
question has been solved in the very first lectures. The 
difference is, that in the last lecture this question is 
viewed with regard to the three qnalities, and with a 
more accurate distinction of the various moments of 
action. 

The division of the book into lectures does not seem 
to me of later origin ; I take it to be made by the poet 
himself. Comprehending in every lecture but a moderate 
quantity of his matter, he joins one lesson to another. 
Every lecture is a whole for itself, mostly beginning 
with a question of the scholar, or with a statement of 
the point whieh is to be treated, and almost invariably 
ending with an exhortation, a promise, or a sentence 
which resumes the heads of the explained doctrine. 
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seems to present itself at the end of the eleventh lecture. 
Several points certainly are placed in a clearer light 
in subsequent lectures, as for instance the doctrine of 
the spirit (Purusha,) and one important doctrine, that 
of the absence of a beginning in nature, is only broach- 
ed in XIII. 19. But with these exceptions the first 
eleven lectures exhibit the whole doctrine ; the appari- 
tion of Krishna in his supernatural shape concludes the 
course of instruction with one immense image which 
cannot fail to strike the fancy; and if the conclusion 
(XVIII. 63, et seq.) were to follow after the last verse of 
the eleventh lecture, I do not think that the poem would 
seem mutilated, though some doctrines, as for instance 
that of the three qualities, would be rather summarily 
treated. On the other hand none will deny that the 
eighteenth lecture might possibly be succeeded by many 
others, as there is no want of sentences, ideas and doc- 
trines in previous lectures, which one could wish to see 
treated more at large. It may suffice to point in this 
respect to the representation of the deity as a merely 
conceiving substance (XIV. 3.) and to the mere hints 
given concerning that which is called above the spirit 
and above the offering. (VIII. 3, 4.) 

A difference is even perceptible with regard to the 
arrangement of these two parts of the poem. In the 
first eleven lectures the poem seems, as far as is com- 
patible with its nature, (see the remarks page 145) to 
proceed from certain axioms to a conclusion. Within 
this first part another point of rest is perceptible at the 
end of the sixth lecture ; for, while till then the nature 
of mind in general and the theory of actions and inten- 
tions had been elucidated, the idea and essence of the 
Godhead is principally dwelt on from the seventh lec- 
ture. According to what has been said however, it will 
surprise no one, to find the Godhead introduced at the 
very beginning (II. 17.) and to meet with repeated 
inculcations of the proper intention to be observed in 
actions, even -after the sixth lecture. This is to be ac- 
counted for by the natural, designless succession of ideas. 
But in the last seven lectures the poet seems to se- 
lect one point for almost exclusive elucidation in each 
lecture ; in the thirteenth the doctrine of matter and 
him who knows it ; in the fourteenth that of the three 
qualities; in the fifteenth that of the spirit (Purusha;) in 
the sixteenth that of the predestination for divine and 
demoniac fate. This point and the doctnne of matter 
are not mentioned in former lectures, and the two lee* 



tures referring to them are clearly of a supplementary 
character. 

After these general remarks it may perhaps be useful 
to give a short sketch of the principal contents of every 
lecture. 

The first lecture is purely historical, and describes 
the circumstances preceding the dialogue. 

The second, perhaps the most beautiful and sublime 
of all the lectures, gives an exposition of the fundament- 
al doctrines of the whole system ; of the imperiehable- 
ness of spirit; the impossibility of a transition from 
existence into non-existence, and the reversed; the in- 
significancy of death, as well as of all the results of 
action ; the difference between mere intellectual know- 
ledge and devotion ; the meditative abstraction of those 
who cultivate the latter. All these points are repeat- 
edly used as motives to exhort Arjuna for the begin- 
ning of the battle. 

Third lecture : Arjuna declares himself unable to 
reconcile these exhortations with the praise of purely 
contemplative devotion. He asks, in a manner charac- 
teristic of the whole system, for well defined and prac- 
tical troth : 

" Thou confoundest my reason with the mixture of sentiments ; 
"That one thing tell me clearly, how I may obtain salvation. 

(Ill, 2.) 

Krishna solves the seeming contradiction, contrasts 
the systems of mere intellectual knowledge aud of in- 
tuitively practical meditation; and shews the necessity 
of combining action with an indifference to all its con- 
sequences. 

In the fourth lecture, Krishna relates, that he has re- 
vealed the Yoga doctrine in bygone times, and shews how 
he himself is under a necessity of continued action. From 
this he passes once more to the nature of actions, and 
concludes by saying, that knowledge still occupies a 
higher stage, and that man ought, devoting himself to 
this, by its means to dissolve the bonds of actions, and 
to cut asunder his doubt. 

Fifth lecture : It is again enforced, that it is better to 
act, than to abstain from action. Both doctrines, that 
of reasoning and that of meditation (Sankhya and Yoga) 
are essentially the same ; without meditation an absti- 
nence from action is not easily found ; but the true 
abstinence is not the entire omission of action, but only 
the indifference with regard to its result. 
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The sixth lecture enlarges npon the propositions of 
the fifth, and dwells at length on the description of the 
devotee. 

In all these six lectures God had been mentioned as 
the first origin and last end of the creation. But the 
seventh lecture is exclusively occupied with the descrip- 
tion of his nature, the lower, eight-fold one, as well as 
the supreme. In the last verses of this lecture the 
above-reviewed general ideas, to which separate existence 
is attributed, that of the Godhead, the action, and that 
which is above the spirit, the Gods and the offerings, are 
brought forward. 

In the beginning of the eighth lecture, Krishna gives, 
at Arjuna's request, short definitions of these ideas ; 
and introduces the additional ideas of the monad, (which 
however, had already been alluded to,-; and of the ori- 
ginal spirit, (Purusha) the rest of the lecture is occupied 
with the recurrence of birth and the means to escape it, 
with the world, day and night of Brahma. 

The ninth lecture gives a more particular exposition 
of the relation between the divine being and the crea- 
tures, and describes how, after returning ages, the 
universe returns to God ; and is again dismissed by 
him. 

Tenth lecture : Enumeration of the essence and at- 
tributes of the divine being in general as well as in 
particular. 

Eleventh lecture : Arjuna desires to behold Krishna 
in a shape corresponding to the description which he 
has given of himself. This request is granted. Descrip- 
tion of bis shape. Urgent exhortation to begin the 
battle. 

The twelth lecture explains, how God is to be wor- 
shipped, and his love obtained. The poet also recurs 
to the idea of the monad. 

The thirteenth lecture explains the ideas of matter 
and him who knows it, of knowledge and its object, of 
nature and the absolute spirit (Purusha.) 

Fourteenth lecture. Difference between the Godhead 
(Brahmft) and God, as the begetting and conceiving 
spirit. The three qualities of nature had been repeat- 
edly mentioned in former lectures, but here they are ful- 
ly explained. Their relation to knowledge, the fate of 
those whe are under the influence of each one, and the 
way of emancipation from them, is shown. 

The fifteenth lecture begins with the allegory of the 



holy figtree, which is frequent also in the mythological 
writings of the Hindoos. This tree is, according to In- 
dian ideas, the tree of life, and a symbol of the all 
pervading creative power, though it is not expressly 
called so in our poem. The passage now under review, 
says that its branches are nourished by the qualities 
of nature and sprout forth from the objects of the senses ; 
its roots are entangled in the world by means of the 
actions. Its leaves are chhandas, that is, verses of 
a kind which occurs in the Vedas. (The word is even 
used to designate the Vedas themselves.) The mean- 
ing of this seems to be that the tree is not only that of 
physical, but also intellectual, and chiefly religious life. 
It sends its branches and roots, at once upward and 
downward, an image taken from the well known 
property of the tree to send forth roots from its 
branches, which descend into the earth and produce 
new trees*, which probably alludes to the recurrence 
of birth, and to the eternity of human existence. He 
who knows this tree, can be said to know the Vedas; 
but, however far spreading its roots may be, it is neces- 
sary to cut it down with the axe of equanimity, and to 
enquire for that path from which there is no return. 
We see that this passage alto describes the Vedas 
as not belonging to the highest path of knowledge. 
The remaining part of the lecture is filled with the des- 
cription of God's creative and enlivening efficacy in the 
creatures, and connects with this the above explained 
doctrine of the three spirits (Purusha) — a connection 
which serves as an additional proof for the explanation 
we have given of this expression. 

The sixteenth lecture is entirely devoted to the ex- 
position of the predestination of those who are born 
either for divine or demoniac fate. Lust, anger, and 
covetousness, are called the three doors of hell; that 
lower-most place which had been mentioned occasional- 
ly in former lectures, and which is the ultimate abode 
of demoniac beings. The lecture concludes with an ex- 
hortation to the observance of positive law. 

The seventeenth lecture makes the application of the 



This whole allegory is most obscure. The author, and many 
other writers of repute, confound the holy figtree (fieus religiosa) 
with the Banian tree (ficuslndica) certainly an excusable mistake for 
one who has never seen either ;■— but as the holy figtree (the Peepul 
•f the English in India) is spoken of in the text, the wellknown pe- 
culiarity of the Banian tree, of which the Peepul does not partake, 
cannot be used in explanation of this passage, which puzzles even 

Brahmans. [Note of the Translator.] 
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doctrine of the three qualities with regard to the reli- 
gious dispositions and actions of men, faith, offerings, 
austerities and gifts, and concludes by explaining three 
monosyllable names of the divine being : Om, Tat, Sat. 
Om has already been explained; Tat, (literally) "this," 
means the absolute being, whence absolute truth is also 
called Tattva. Sat (literally "existing,") means the 
real existence. 

The eighteenth and last lecture returns to the idea of 
action, explaining it at large, with its various moments. 
To it, as well as to some other ideas, that of knowledge 
reason, perseverance, desire, the doctrine of the three 
qualities is applied. The four castes, their duties and 
calling, and the necessity of keeping faithfully within 
the limits of each, are enlarged upon. In conclusion 
follows the praise of the mysterious doctrine contained 
in the book, and the statement of the source from which 
it has been taken by him, who is introduced in the epic 
as having related the whole dialogue. 

Those who are expert in the investigation of the an- 
cient work 8 of any nation, will naturally ask : is the 
whole poem in question to be ascribed to one poet, to 
one age, nay even, to one system ? and if this be the 
case, has it been composed with the intention of forming 
a whole, or has it been compiled, either by the author, 
or at some later period, from a number of separate lec- 
tures? 

The present position of Indian literature and criti- 
cal science, seems not to admit of giving a decisive an- 
swer to these questions. The number of Indian works 
which are generally known is yet too small : My only 
endeavour has therefore been to collect in the preceding 
remarks all the notices from the poem itself, which mi«<ht 
lead towards a decision of these questions, to which I 
shall now add a few detached thoughts. 

The loose arrangment of the poem would have made 
it very easy to insert additions made by other poets and 
ages. And the same can be said of the metrical form, 
for the great majority of the Distichs (though by far 
from all) express a sentence complete in itself, and are 
frequently strung together by very far-fetched combi- 
nations. A striking instance of this is the introduc- 
tion of the three names of the Deity in XVIL 23. 
Frequently the same idea recurs, merely varied in ex- 
pression. In a poem of this character it would really 
be surprising if every thing had remained in the same 
state in which it proceeded from the original poet. 



The above mentioned difference between the first 
eleven, and the succeeding seven lectures is to my feel- 
ing also perceptible in this, that the latter contain more 
scientifically philosophical expositions, and more artifi- 
cial theories than the former. I would chiefly point 
to the thirteenth lecture, the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth, and to the doctrine concerning the threefold 
spirit (Purusha.) Yet even on this difference between 
the two parts of the poem no great stress can be laid, 
because, with the few exceptions which have been point- 
ed out above, all the ideas occurring in the latter half 
are already mentioned in the former, and we have no 
proof for supposing that they are used in a different 
acceptation in either. 

If the various lectures were the works of different 
authors, our review of the system would perhaps exhibit 
incongruous assertions in juxtaposition. But I scarcely 
think that this can fairly be laid to its charge. For in 
the whole poem I cannot discover any real contradic- 
tion. 

The idea of the Brahm, as a merely conceiving power, 
certainly appears strange, as well as that of predesti- 
nation to demoniac fate. The whole poem is pervaded 
by the thought, that firm direction towards the Godhead 
is able to lead unto perfection out of any state whatever ; 
but the very opposite of this seems to be taught with re- 
gard to those who are called demoniac. But this might 
be explained by the fatalism which is involved in the 
connexion of natural cause and effect, and it might be 
said that in the announcement of the demoniac fate we 
have the statement of a fact, and therefore a conditional 
impossibility, not an unconditional one which would rest 
in the essence of things. As to the Brahm, the dis- 
tinction between creative and conceptive power is not 
incongruous to the relation between a personal god and 
a divine substance, nor does it hinder the unity of Krish- 
na and Brahma, as we may suppose the existence of two 
different powers in one and the same being. 

Whether a difference of language exists in different 
parts of the poem profounder scholars may decide. 
I should think not. Yet even this reason, for itself 
would be of little moment in the question concerning 
the unity of the poem. For not only the philosophico- 
poetical idiom was evidently cultivated previous to the 
composition of our poem, but we see clearly that there 
were customary and ready-made metrical expressions 
for certain combinations of terms, which were available 
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to any one who might use them* Throughout the poem 
we meet with identical fragments of verses (VIII. 216,* 
and XV. 6b.) half verses (VI. 86. and XIV. 24ci. 
VI. 31a. and XIIL 236.) and, though more rare* 
ly, with entire identical verses, (the only instances of 
this are III. 236. and IV. 116.; III. 35a. and XVIII. 
47. a) Even some verses of Manu show a surprising, 
though not literal, resemblance to passages of our poem 
(Geeta VIII. 9. and Manu. XII. 122.) It could not be 
difficult therefore, to make later additions and interpo- 
lations in the style of the ancient poem. 

Thus we find it very probable that there may have 
been interpolations and additions, though we cannot 
point them'out singly; and to do this with any degree of 
certainty may remain impossible for ever. Still more 
probable it seems that the lectures, though they may 
originally, have been the work of one poet, were Only 

"These italic letters denote the first and second lines of the distichs 
to which reference is here made. 



subsequently collected into one book. This would ex- 
plain why all the lectures, taken together, are so far from 
impressing us with the idea of a complete work that we 
are rather inclined to think that the poem might just as 
well have been carried to a greater length. If the first 
draft had been made with a view to the composition of 
of the whole, the single doctrines would no doubt have 
been brought into a firmer connexion. 

Viewed as a poetical performance, I would say that 
these dialogues come nearer to the true idea of philoso- 
phical poetry than any other work of a similar kind 
which has reached our times ; while they, as a work of 
natural poetry, are entirely distinct from that class of so 
called philosophical, and still more of didactic poems, 
in which design and art prevail.* 



•The learned author finishes his Essay by some remarks on philo- 
sophical poetry in general, and a comparison between the Geeta and 
the existing philosophical poems of the Greeks and Romans. This 
part has been omitted as foreign to the purposes for which the Essay 
is here republished. [Note of the Translator.] 
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THE BHAGAVAT-GEETA. 



LECTURE I. 



II ^f || 



II yPTO'^PI II 

*nf%^ f^*t% wftm ^w? i 

II ^5W g^T^ (I 

g*rar% f^RP^ yr^r *hk* ii » 11 

S^ftq; »PtHilwq ^T^ *K$(* II 1 II 

'gro^ Phim ^«lhni fNNm i 

*tot* 3 Win 3r wn fatni ffc^ctrre i 
ihhrt *m fNra ^bt$ 7iT«f **tf*r Sim 

«nrarer flraA^ 4>«KfW>i ^ ii ^ ii 



^^^:^Tii^srai5ftmri 

q*TT# fa^S^f ^ «n«nPl<ftpt II V || 
%ft^%TpR^nT WRT* rf 3* ft II *A|| 

N*ii< ft*wiS^:^t Wt*mroi|i vui 
mP.^J^fft fff?r w& f^rft i 

*nW *T&3^%^ fcsft ^ 3TO|$|| \8 1| 

*iW *h# f^n^ qlqwA ?A^h vui 

■HJWP q&T% ^Wtatfb^lritt || \< || 
*IHWI '^^TO: f«W^t ^ *tfl?r* I 



gtjpjptttttfx. 



q*MlT$<ltll u li f <«Hfo*KK*Hll 
*y% n^n?* iqwur ww ii V ii 

*nfcr**f ^5^1 PrcfW$* n n ii 
ii ^swwf ii 

*S*fWt ^1%^ $51%*N mm i 
*H4K+I<n43 t ^tfW ^ftrl* || *8|| 

^^MlfrM^W^H$Vl<J*l II ^ || 



w*i n mil 
?n^^iWt%r^^ ^^pngoi^ii 

ii ^«r^T^ ii 
T^rt ^ro*f oti ggaj ^tfwf ii V s ii 

^^ f<ft % <tW^s smrt ii ^ ii 

i f nrfterc^iFifmfaf %w» ii v ii 

If $*t < flMHMlf«n«liqJWirifl m\ ii 



*ntf% ft** f«r i f *n*i Wfa f I 
ffl^iidS^ft^ref i fctfPifrw ii vi 
^rnft nXfen ift Tjai ffar. ifipi^i 
f T^ ^r^di*}8Mimi^ HPWTfiif iron 
«n*rofc fan: ytiffo f Fmrffr , 
*n^i*^ymlNii i MiwmWfi i«wwnR8 
^n^f ffjf*r^rff?pft Jpw^vi i 
^ft^fmwi^<i>:Wi^^ n ui 
ftf*r *iiSkjsk* ^t 3ftf?p <m~H^ \ 

MlM^iq3^Kq3<1MUIdlftH* H M II 

nro^fn^friknm^wwci 
^ffftrof ^r qfain wr fw ii ^ii 

gr^ff* ^ta Pnnft% f *n?Ri ii v ii 

S^fftf Tfa nmmfafafr ii v»n 
$^ng$ M«n*^fWi g^reffc ffrapip i 
^ ffe $^r' 5*frc*rcf ^Pww?r n «° ii 
wffaiwq;OTi f^rfar $^i* i 

^t* 5*T5 *T*fa 5IT^ ^ulq^: || 8% II 

qfa^ «Mift« fw g ff irera f i 

HflftifMflO ^fill^HftlHiU'hflMH* ||8^|| 

*«*3n**wf ml ff^mnt awT^r i 
5R?r Pratf *Tft *rofN3$^f ii 88 ii 

TOaqgfreftfr r ^ qm«yqw ll 8¥, ii 

*H?KltM ^ ^•^'^ &Mft f^lll 8<ll 



gtpjmtftix* 



fan* ^*rt ^N yQwfPuiww a «^> ii 



LECTURE II. 



II ^5RT *3*m || 

taiu4pi< *fw^t* i^* ii \ a 

ii *ft*wqHjqw ii 
fii^^rerf^f^^nrferoi 

*HI^IP«wJ«HilffrK«l%*l II * II 

^ ^l^n^rW a^fi^r* trfro 11 * 11 
ii ^ir^i^ n 

r*fa nPuVaift ^iqHRq^ n « ii 
Hgfr iftm iPwftWi H * II 



fa*pft *% *nFt if «if 3nni ii * ii 
*^t <**j^«iuir*if*«Huii | 

?T^ W^nipr irfwif ii « ii 

ii ^w^pi ii 
*&%wi ^t%*f *si%«ij vfa* I 

1PTTO ^t%** : *^lft* fP[?f | 

frnhwl« fr*U«iiPi{ w h v ii 
ii *fl«mi«j*iM ii 

?tct 3*i-numft <f<m if ynfti ii m 

irirft f^rt Wft SCTHPI* flrctf w II 
<arH*hjSr j?t *«H«<Hwta«i<f$rwii Mil 







appendix. 



*T 1& ^fr| ^rtlK T%«f *W?I ^ | 

^MtiifraiTg n^«<iii^rH^ ^ ii \^ ii 

*wt fro* **r*mt *if g*nift 
*n^ ^*Fn*r stfft 11 V ii 

^r ^ ^v m% ^ mi^Pi ^fcrt ir\ ii 

^TOTf* ^Tft I^Tfa ^lt II *tt II 
f^W ^Wp +J*«lUIOWl iff WTOI ^8 II 

tot^* f*fc«W *r«pilft<i*$ft n u. ii 
w %«f firarart Prat ^t i«*i% ^pf i 

?|«llfM ?# +KMWT §ft 5ifi(^5+l^H ^^ II 

*nm<MR*tff ^ i ^ *ftfwrtfa ii *wi 

wr*if5iw3m ?nr *RT Mft^M«H II *« || 



^T^ri ^ f ^N ^RftPlii ^«£ ii 
^t Pl«*l«H«ft &i ^% ^W «tk?t i 
?TOF(^!fiiMm^gy4 flftyijft ii vh 

q^R^*i^ **i ^PwqiHPi< i3 iiw 
3fa*«3fa*uiMi4*w% snstftf «* n v ii 

^nftro Mi*)Hi*1<uii<PiR^^ ii ^8 ii 

fsi^frww ^r^ W ^flPC g ftfii^ ii 

?rtt pre *pw M MiMtHiMgifr i^c H 
^r^ * faf^iT ^f^ ^fWft f^if y5ii 
^«rT ^*i*nmS ^^T^T^rf^ii^ii 

qsH+im*^ ^^i ^rnrt iff^t wn^n8° ii 

^<^K<^» : ^ «ti«*K«i|fti ^TPe'niia^ ii 
f hW^*iPt vfk ii «* « 



appcnOfi, 



§«nftif«i«i*H ^T Ri'i^TCft' *rerf«t i 

3rfhEfaTplTO^% IT ^5 *<"W I 

m ^AMiq^ ffit fl ^ft «<^fm n 8^11 

f^rf^l^^f^f^T^R^^^ ll« c || 

tw "Wi; tot 'jft^wu^wii i 

sift ^<uihH^. ^nnF ^n^w ii »<t ii 

jfttniir ^pflf ^ ^$4^*3 l 

^J ^fl^w f% w$ bust *wtfw i 
5Rnwf^p#^r. ^ « i ^t*hi*m ii *aii 

TO *«5nfa f^fc ifoizm wtwn ii ^ n 

^RlftMpmUl % T^T ^SJTOfa f»HSHT I 

II **3«l^^ II 

fl$fflM1!<M TO HT*T ^fTfa^TO %*C^ | 
f^mMt-f^-5W%frfTOTT^I ^PTf^lll8|| 

II «ffPHI«J4|N || 

TO^WTO^^«T$^>imiu 

^r^tnRT: ^ fWJT- 1 

* hwniOy femvlffiregft ii *< ii 



5irf^5P^5itfl r 7rei , 5rsT'5»f?it%?fT || i^i 

SRTT ^^ Wf ^Tt J |pffa ^p I 

^3* ^ wm ^ ff^T f*ro??* ii *£ ii 
iP*«iif«iiM«Hq tPwfft w*w u <• n 

^^^ p^ iru i d^vnjiMf^r^di ii <\ ii 

^?T^3iT^^m-TOmn?^ 4 P^T^IK^H 
?lft*IU$*f fa *j^:^^*?PlftW» I 

ffi ^i^fedmlffid Tqiq>i"i*flftf n W 
<i^Mpi*i^w FimiPiRSUMi 
^i«M*i4)r^T3rT w^prftr^ni^ii 

?ro*wt '^TW ^fi? ***fllW* ii <*. ii 
ifa«nmj fc wit *&&t <sjf*W*i I 

*** ^ft ^rsf ^iNphwri n<^ ii 

tot^tcj if^Tffc PiyftfiPi w 5 1 

iP^^iunp^i^f ^r ^^M^iMrdr«du K c ii 

*tt f*n*r ^ftjjfraf wt TO*if?r ^frnft i 

^^N«*ir^i(H^ir*i^iM^i*jii:ii ^ ii 

5 3n^5wiuw\Miipitt 

TR^TOmT^rf^fsfr^ 

^ ^TfFmRt^r * TOfTO^ft II *• II 



__ 



2 



frpptnMx. 



ii ** ii 

LECTURE III. 



|| *Pfi|Vint || 



jqprft ^^n^ 'pit iR^ir^i I 



ii iil«mi*l , u* H 

t^ifiii||W ^ifrtriM<iiniiw<iMM I 
ur*!^ 8 ! ^i^iHi ^ftfa ^ftf^it n ^ a 

* ^ q«qq«uX* ftft ^ippr^Pr n « ii 
i ft *Rfvi ^wpr sifj piv<ti<iA<gTi i 
^rt^ *m*t ^ ^ : ^fftfcffc ii * ii 
«iflP*«HflM ^rm *r *rre* *wqr ^^ i 

ifoqiqf^yidHftWiqKWHfl II i}[ 

*HF*fr vh^«ww * ftfa*p| ii * n 
pwt grc ^ ^ ^nS sqpft TO^bp i 
n<K«imP* * % i Mft«k**ftii ii « ii 
*n5T*!^^Wlr j*w ^iHt ^ nforo i 
irfi ^ ^w *jHRjp ^ir^ ii ^ ii 



^•l*IM^ni«M«T%^it^P<«i«*l*l^r || V n 

%*i» H«wifoi ^ %^t mwmwl r* i 
vwt %ttort^p n^raro*t n \\ ii 

fftTH«nKfl« ft «ft i% ^r ^r ^ iivw 

*lt3fr^MIMi3MM^MI*K"H II \* II 
^T?Wf?l W* W- 4^*1** II \» II 

^ w$t&( ftfir ifTOfN i 
?ram*Wr sr^r W wi *ftf*?i nun 
^f Wfrr *rct iT^^mt^ ^ i 
^wftR^Ki^^Mi«i*wHftni ^ ii 

*nar*ft * ^jto^ ^r i fa^pfr n V® ii 
fo to ^pfanH it^^s nq*i i 
i ^m *3rjS* ^Pmfoimm* ii \* ii 
wmkwi wf ^?t§ ^ ^n^ i 
^q*1^i^»$M<«HihPiqw ii v ii 
^fi^ ft <<ftft«upgun aw^r^P i 
^ta^refrrfi ^n^t^^lPi ii v ii 

^ ^T^ITtf f^ ^Umfllfll II *\ II 
5f%^F^^^(ft5^%^f^|if| 

•u*nih4hih*I ^ft ^r ^ ^fa ii ^ ii 
*rft ^ i ^fa ^nj ^i>*mF*w i 
*roWi3«i^*ig*rr. m% ^i: n w ii 
^«n^t| W ^rt i f^t ^ %^t I 



&9pntftix« 



j rtfM**\n*fa4b\3i+*ivi 11 ** n 

*w(«hKPni«i<*u *riff«iftr **ft 11 ** 11 
ntif*H q w^ yn»4pn wfr 1 
«toit *ut* *fa rfH f?^T «r ^^ 11 *« n 

qffr ^ffr ^nttffpf *y «mmm i<n ^t q i 1 
PKunf3«i«ft ^t wm f*rc?ror* hvii 

TT*C %S% ^IF M^vrtH^MpJ I 
M^ft*nrH^lfoft^Pli*ft*lfr ||8^|| 

^rapiVprffi f^rop *w?nfa;*rcffc?rF{i 
11 ^*r^ni 11 

^fo^flffr41^«H<dlft«lplinfiW 113^11 

II ^aftw^T^T^f II 

ifnrifr wiim^i f^ii«iPm tJW h^ii 



^Tf ?f vroWN snrfaft Pnrtftun 1 
*wvto iS^r 3«^um<M ^r 11 $5 n 

qftfNhre^i ^TiRTfir ^ft* 11 »• 11 

'HRtf 3Wftift slHplsfHMI*«i 11 »\ 11 

**toj w *ft^ 3^ wrcr T* 11 8^11 
^ <3^ v$ *Spi Mw*nmt*mam \ 

*ft ^ W*T^t +\H%M ^Rt H 8^ II 



LECTURE IV. 



II ^tvr^T^T^ || 

^ «KmnnHM qsrfrft ft^t i 

T ^t€% *IW ^Wfr TO q?7R II ^ 11 

*ntf tft H w ^fa ^5^f -^rrrtf iisji 
11 ^rif^r^T^ 11 

II sffa'TCT-JTO II 



appenOtx. 



^**piT«Pfre*S cKUHH ^*TOt 11 * II 
^^TW^T* *Wf*T *ft ij* || « II 

*kw ^k ^i^ §fH irofa ^t ^&i ini 

m ygft^rrf^ ***p9T* ^ ^N* ii \\ ii 

f^R^i ^ ^ftRi^hftrofaT ii v* ii 

W^*ctf* ^t flwwifaw*n v* ii 
i *rf **firui ftwfsjri % ^ w^ *J^T 
^f?Rt^ft^Pnrr*iTi^^fHlr^w^ii \» n 

$^^?ram N <*|t>i^f?iii\*ji 

^S&ft *^rf<j ^ti^f %sr^ ^ Pra&fp i 
^^furg 3t^ *r^rr ^Sruft iffr n v© 11 

^R^K^^^V^Myi ii v ii 
^wipnrj#^f^ft!R?l*^Pf^ : 11 V ii 



*r»wwi : ^A ^rt ^fWt^ ii ^ ii 

HN fa **T*T ^qtf W*WT II ^8 II 

t^rnm^^ ^srtqsjFft n ^ ii 
*m3 sryfa Tm 3nfi wrf ?nrn^ i 

*UUUMl«Wf| WT MI«ll*H1M<|i|Uli:||VH 
** *W TsTf^t *snfflw*«l*n || VII 
^^Nt ^ilsWfrft ^ q i ^ TiqilVJl 
^SfT«lf^m«|^*RS!l<«lini*ft9I%ll^ 5 lll 

?^ft ^ifonrriNi ^f^rS«i %^n i 
vjM^qfci^ ^t«t ^Tf*i^¥^<f*i*r*ii ^8 H 
T5?TT^T if ^si^^ *»«ft Tin^r i 
*fa ^ITan^l ?T^M^I*H*l*ft ipr iiW 



glppenttix. 



*tf*r ^fa nfton wfrw mMg>TW i 
tff wrer*^ wfatf *jdR«ifa ll M, II 

il^rifa *T*i*\ *fvfawT*fR?l sip I 
VTfa *Wrff&T i^RPf^ TRTII^II 

^WRT0 1 *FW*f PwiTpff **** ||8\|| 

fcfiri ^nif <fr«iip i flftt» *n??rii 8^ ii 



LECTUKE V. 



II **§*<s*ni ii 
iNK ^wft* n* ^ gftf^ ii \ ii 

ii «n*i*iMi«i*n^ H 

?rsfN[ <Mhi«in<tm qri<Wt W"n^i iftii 
^r^pwm^iTOt^i^i^Tifrri 

^sHqnPaip ^^rwftfi^ **hi » n 



wi i hnW41 wi»n3ftaTOft ii in 

*H«ww wfM^r •iNtyiiPw^Pi ii < ii 
%*rc# f^rarr Wwmt fW**q* i 
^prranjjnan 3Ffaf*r ^ fwufi n ^ ii 
N ftf^L^cMWr *ptf *3* ?r*rf«in i 

^*UFll 

1%CET^ 1 * TT^«f M^m^f**^l*H^I II V II 

^fta ^m 3??ii %*#ftfMltf*n 

*w *3mn mm wtft&mtfH §fWf i 
^w *m«itfwi urt ^it fwrt mil 

1 ^rjW t «M?if&i ^ft^r ^ipr 3iv i 

* <fc4m<d<Jtfri WTTO 3T^?ft || \8 || 

*W«Hig*i wr *N f^rr 3n<n: ii vui 

HT^I ^ <K1|M ifaf 1Tf*Pf*ITBR* I 

frMwifcwniM ^r^nwpf nn*?c IIMH 

«wymf-*i iwpij^wmii ii v* ii 
PwfowqMi sryft if* ^ftffif i 
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3LpptnMx. 



PlKifti^l wuPi^r^rt*i ftRtfiiVii 
^ 4^1^4^1411 pwmn ii ^\ ii 

%fa ^?PCTT ^ft^lT ^4i4«i *T* $ I 
W^FTO^t^il^^^lltll \\\\ 

4iWft«faw W * «JHP ^[ g^t IT- II Wl 

#r^ m < fl ^ «4<Kmm<M«fiPft4 v i 

«WW>4 ^ pHftfrl 1{| ffi jfW^fa |R8|| 
fMlw *MI4|l«M$4JJ|fafl ^fjt || ^ || 

*tf*nft w^rf*rata *#* Pift«H4Mt ne<u 
nimmiJMlyMwW^iR i ft ii^ii 
f^^*m1qTto*<Kiqw*w ii ** ii 
OTJ^yMhwmlmpiq ^pf ikmi 

LECTURE VI. 



II *ft*FHT^T4 II 

*wipw* <h4m<4 ^n% ^ 4i^tfH w* i 
w^itfl^wWl^wpHfirf^ipMi* ii \ it 



* - HW«iHiHHi4fl *fNt *refr 3^1 || H H 

w^f^fft 4i4 *in??nro?* i 

«fi«UM^ *rsN *W wmytlfl ll ^ 11 
ITT ft ^fhrrr^far ii ^^wjM^i^ i 

«M4n*HI«mlt *f>4J^44d<\^ II 8 II 
**3<I4MI41W «U4»*HHqK*K l 

*nifa Ararat w?jifa Rqu4w ii * n 
sR^rerraprara frqtiiNrerai fair, i 
*hi4hu v^fi vfariN i^l ii < ii 
flw»4Mi 3r*n*ro m<*h4» wfan i 

* 0fl*imH%, ?WT «ti4IM*IM«fl' II 

^nprft ^ <n^ q*ffifif*re3 ii * ii 
foft ffiftf <whh4im ^ft fere i 
'^jnft ^frmarTpi^t^frRT- iivii 
^ 53 nfrrera flsKqm«mi4H« i 

TP^F! 4lpMW frdlpMy&ftf HWII 

^*i4 *t*p sot ^mf^f^ff^n i 

*qft«$<l«fl «frlH«R««H4|fty<l II V ii 
^f <M«lf*l<WW *m«W4<!l f*3TC? I 
^^ t M lR W < h<ftM|l«W<fl<MI*l II VW 
V«H«tM4II ftWHOi^qiRitfl ftg?F 

*nfaf fMWi^ri *wten*iflrc^ftiiWii 
i irPwnnfN^i ^inrtt ^ ^i%r ii\<ii 



ftppenftix* 
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y i renrreftw *Mi wft ^^t ii v*> ii 

fa*M* ^RT^TT ^W Tj^A Tf^J ||\C|| 

ipi %^nRsrrarT*f wimirpi ?p*f?r ir • 11 

amnnpH* q*Kaft«H , *wnM i 

3frr vk i ^re fem^ift TO*r« ii^mi 
qrq^fl^^wfrpi ' mwil 11**11 
* PusiSh *fta«ifr *fl«ft f»ifiwRl?raT iR^ii 

^K^nW^T«T^iT'lt^Er t lST ^f[5|iGPT?n i 
^ft^fH^niT^ WPR HMniW 11 *8 II 

^Tgr^rw^itPi; rn<rMf^Hi>^ iRiii 

?iwit Piii4i^<^H|<i *ni if^ ii ^$ ii 
<&fH hmw <nn«m«i<wni ii n* ll 



ll **3j«rww ii 

^ytf ft it* srwr iniifw ^R^i i 
nwi ft*r* *r* irftft* g^sk ii *« h 

|| 3ft**RT3*T^ 11 

|| ***IW* II 

wiui^iPrtfahPliw^P i ii ** ii 
4rifl<wPw wftwwffw q*aft i 
^r vPi^^H^iP<^^"UMp i u v II 

ii 5affw^T^nw ii 

«fft<* w iui<£j^rfir^Ri4 w^ta n«ou 

^iW^t^iP^tw t ^fiwnft ii «\ ii 
*ffs ^^wri: ^t% ^n **fc* ii «^ ii 



">k 
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Stpptntttx, 



ff n tftitt *wft 'fHtfW i 

ffft f ftf *jp ffaA &VKH II 8* II 
^bfTf* ifa Nfft ^TT* ift V I 

fcsTO^fir ffrra nKH^nfrwfc ii 88 n 
mHmHww fHt forgfififigrr- i 
*^CTfrtfarctfr frf* ntf *fft n nn 

^^^if^^^l^^Kfl^ WTJgT || 8 <|| 
<HpMNfM f*fat «uft«H*KHM T | 

q*HK**^qi^*iWt«ft+w II 8^ II 

lft^WWflW *^ Wrt f «W l ft*n«l 
TOt J«TTf*» 



LECTURE VII. 



II *n*HNl«HI*l || 

fSTffSfir* TT% fft f3*l fTTff : I 
*?fff ff*f ft 'HIT sTTOfa ?f^III \ II 
sTTf ft ^ fPlUMPK *$|WfW I 
f*JlT3IT ft^ *|ft >raF5sTT?WTCff*lft lRll 

fgsnmt f^rs *Rfwift ff?tf i 
ffmfflr ft* Mi ^fafit 3f?t trspt ii^ii 
fjfapft ^rat *T*p ^ fft ^flfa f i 

^RK tftf 3 ff*T fffa^Y || 8 || 

w^rf*ro*<TOt ffft ftflr % w i 
3jfa*jjtf *nw^l f$^ fT*ft sPlf II 1 II 
Hfl<fl«npi wjTpf ^AuflftjMMKf i 
**k ^ra 'wn *w f^nwffT ii < ii 

ff* IK'FC *H«*W |%WT*I fCTf I 
ff*Tf$f*K fW ^fflJTOT** II * II 



^ft ^*wj «ft*ta "SfTfw fft^hffc i 
^nw fSf^r f^. % i JW jf n * n 
tot* w jfrot f ftswfw fafref> i 
*W f^ft* Tr^if^r fqftre ii mi 
3t$ ft ^Vjjiwt fafe *n$ f*rc?ri i 
ffirjfefmffq ^<hrwnt{ n v ii 
TO q**<ii fn£ 4iif<Hipi 4 if$4 l 
Wprot *jft* ^?mt sfqt *w7P$f h \\i 

3^* 4||fe4«hl fl<IKl4|<jl ^SfffT^pfr . 

frj i&fH mnPrft if M ft* ft i flwvw 

^ft ^fr wifft ff fifr 5w*t I 
lif % ^nrsp&fTfrftft ?rcf*r ft imii 
i ft ^sjpwt ^r mm<i^ i^Tffr. i 

f*jftfr *wr% ft sift* ^fWt >j Ar i 

ftltslWt PW^R H^5*lRhf^r«l«<ft I 

r^^f^sfipi*n^8n4^^*<ni f* ii \^ ii 

^kt f* ^ft uift ^t8^ % wi i 

^ Tf^TPff^W^nfTft^T^ft^ ll\ c ll 
^ift SRf^HFft sTPRI^ ft ^SR^lft I 
^llttX^ f^ffPf f f^T«WT g^ftfJ ||\MI 
^ftWhf?f sTTtr. MM<|*ft <S4|^ii: I 

^ifffT^n^r^ggiifTpifm^fT ii ^° ii 

fl fT ft ft ff fW ^RifTf^jff^ft I 

ffi n^rii^i f?t fift^ ft^fr «^ ii^mi 

f ?TfT ^fffT ffWTOI^TfilfM I 



' 



@LpptnMx, 
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wfc *iffcfrtf f »f* f Tf i w I 

^ 3raro* f^i *ft*fi«imfij*i: i 
^Jwffan^TOt^rfrfsnwf iruji 

nft*HfwW*JJHr«l*l(lI^T«l*^ II ^$ II 

i^i4.N^i«««?if R*f4iVi *n^f i 

i|if**fi^Pi*ftw f^ ft ^wr* ii ^ c ii 
JHUKimflq w fTfifaai f7iF?r 3r i 
^ f^r fft&a^fwraf ^ fifa# n^ttu 
^ift^nrt^ ft fTprer? f % ft^ i 
TOn>raiT§ <*fr f ft ^ f^^i%?rfMi^*ii 

TOftuinf** 



LECTURE VIII. 



II *?&! ^TT^ || 

*tf*nj?i f Pfr *taff^ farcft ii \ ii 
^Pmr ^r ^ ^ %^ tf^f^f i 
vuwi*i«J f *Gf 3p5t *ff flifmnfaiftii 



II ftWITf*Tf || 

*n** w% T^i ^ranfr 4unaF3*ft i 



*rfw*ft Jfitaf ^% ^pti -f* II 8 II 

*p 3Rnft f finf fTft fro* # mi 
f f *Tf* *rcn fri swap?* *g%*r[ | 
f ififtfH ^r%rf^T trjtwtPrp ii < n 
*ren^ f^f* *gy%s fiff*rc; f«r f i 

i^f yr# fc*i fifti m«fiHf**i«Kii * n 

f^r fwmft«r4i v*H 
^iftarafi fw iw^rnui «» ii 

fiRT ^ft ffa^ %* I 

f f ^ S^f^fa ft*HI V II 

ftHptT f^mft ^TOT- I 

^^^ff^mTni^iiwH 
fHrcrfa whi f* ^fc ^«r f i 
fyrf Miiii<*i^mu i *<ir^^*ii<iMK»iii i^ii 
<§tff«* *m^ anu *it^; fTff^Rd i 

***nf%m* f*PI ft ft ^ft PnU*F | 

fiffcu ^Afr ^fmfffrri i 
fi^iF* firaw fftflf <^ft ifrnvui 

— 
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Slppen&fi, 






Kinymn Hifl **frnrf*5t awr iiv*ii 
<i*ju«* *K?rt*rft ?iW*niraip$ H V s H 



mwmiijinit «*5t **nift*nifliw 

IK- 1 
****** ^ «,«**I«U*J *n^t nfti I 

«ntmmNiPi *jmpi ft* i$M mil win 

lWMWfa4M<l i «WlpHH«rt« II ** II 

II *8 II 

m inrfi nftfWWt ire Praftftiftuji 
Vj^i mft , *ift wp uraft ift I 
w*t imtRqfrnRWP^ yn ii h n 

ft^J *H^ 1TW5 ^ 

*Wt ^ iw^ft iwt II ^ c II 






LECTURE IX. 



II *n*HW3<M , *t II 
TK 5 ft SIWI MftyllJIhHMlft I 

II Ml 
^I*f*^T ^nnr^} MpHplf WriH | 

TO*nw*i *r# mi ^f«w H n ii 
*rere it ffrfcft yjfoi^wftfti ii * ii 

HT miflT ^i JMK*HMjf<fi*IT I 

i * laurfa ^jjnrf^f i^r % ita$W I 
^jmjir i *jrot man ^jwvp ii i n 
nmrefepft ffttf ^r^p i$i*t i^ii 
in nffi ^rrpf i?wft<^wT^ ii < ii 
^jjnpi ^*fti M^pi utifa h\h*G i 

*jm«wflni ^r*TOM^uu*ui c II 
f i it ?nPf «h^ff"i PmwPh ww i 

mnfHH<l<fl+HH* ft* ^R*3 H * II 

i^nw^ i^Pn vft ww i 
^nrftf ^*r awBmR^ft n %• ii 
^nnip^ it 'pT ir^t nynPrt i 



&ppcn&ti. 
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w^^^o^^^w^ft^r^i- www 

ircrarw^ ft IT* fit MtflWlftMH I 

ipPRPwrnt sn^T *pnftf*if nv* ii 
**?i *frr*ft ft wro rorar- i 

UTOnTO ft H?RT faqfliT *1Tf* N\»| 
gfWflfa fT^ ff^ flflTfil I 
<p^3l TO^pr TO1T fTOft^f II MM 

ipat Jff*3l*UWKfflWtt *rt II M. II 
PfflVWI 'Wft "RUT "^TfT fl*!TfT» I 

fcr nfjfffa* ^fTf f^i f iiv®n 

Ifrfaft *f* fT*ft ffltf* f?tf SVl I 

3iw wi* ^n*t Pwl 3tff*nf ii\ c ii 
nnrei»re i* Pgn *t^wiPi f i 
f*pt ^i ^ifr f^ffnfif ii \^ ii 
*farr ^ ftfn* ^finr 

iUf<iff^ifr* flifrtl 

^5t y*i f?Mfai Pwfa i 
i^i*0*i4*t*iMMfli 

«i?rnnt infircfi ^ni ii *\ ii 

^Nmf^lHIUHft ft fr 3RPlflTf?h 



fat PWlfrqWl fWf IfWlt II W 

^ ^ni^im *m f*% f*fTf*ifi* i 
ft *fa frfrc ^rfo wcttfrftuftl HMD 

11 fa f*fT|T«lt fhliTf f*£lf I 



fifai ^m ^imfpiflfTpf ftgpmp i 
^ifr*af^^^iW^qi f^4ift 

ii Mil 
if $q uir ftaf ft * fro wf^Pr i 

f^l fiqiyHHHpHWWIHl* || *< It 

ftitftfifsrfTpj f^jttf* <<tfa f*ii 
fl frofa ^Hlf f?i $i*r f?eW ii^ii 
*$fT*jfir§M ftasif u*i»& i 
^mtiygnin ftf* fTffoftii h*h 
i% *i f^jjfri 1 * Wfc ^fa f flif*! 
5fff?mft f *i m ftftft «ni mi ii v» n 
*fa ^HitMfiO ff% fifwwm i 
fr ifrnf *ri«i*q m«mfqflfl«* ii V ii 

Tin fITf IfwT f ^f^Ff fW^W I 

4^ nr«i4iflflfri»*wi*pi ii ia ii 

ft fl IT* «IMlrt«l %" <$fl «p 1lM«h*KIH 

faft tajnuiT ^p* tf* fifa itf if* 

ni*n 

ftf <MJ|i^|U||: ipiT mil ipAtNJf I I 

^Pwnfg* iftaFtf fro ffir ftWAii 
fffr fi fiswt f^nft ft ff^i i 
ftfHrftr f Jfofrarr* f^q^cwn n *» ii 

LECTURE X. 



ii ffanigiro h 

yq i& flTH^t yj % l^i IV I 
ip$^i(l<l«|U|t<iq^lfrri4<M4J|4l KMI 
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glppcnttix. 



^j*j<r. f t^ fWh ^nreift II ^ II 
jfitSfaT^ftT* *tr*n ^w T* : *nr ? I 
g^ 5^ *rit ^fpft w wrafc* *i ii « ii 
*iff*T fflfr *jffc^nft tw *nft **w i 

«Miqi«M^WlflfrMH*Ul*U^W || < || 

^ jpRv*ta *frta *&*ft ire f«pn ii ^ ii 

*i% ^km 3r*nft mv tfi m^ft i 

rfn *mt wft nt yn hwhPw ifii 

<wi*hi ft fro qmfa ^ ^Tp?f f iimi 
ft*t wtqwii wrat MIP^*! i 

«IWI^|4WH^3H<~)^*iqm iiwn 



II ^I^T^ II 

5*« up** ft*nnft^fS ft*f ii «** n 

*tf^ft ^^t ITf^tf %* Wftft 3ll\*N 

qfam pt fft f iit itt %^r i 

Hfe^N^ftP 1 ^H<l«W II \8 II 

*jwptc *jft*i ^*r *mft n ^ ii 



II M li 

%^Wn^f^r^t^f^W^pWT || V* II 
II lft*WII4<Hi| || 

^?r ft <h«ini*mpi ft*rc mmpHiw i 

TOIHW$^W«iU*fc|nrtft*K^*i II v» II 

*^rnm «rsTftif q$qmmf«iM* i 

viiftAiMiwt r^^nr^^i <jh*i*iki 

+ KlMv t mftn «nmnnm inft ii ^\ ii 
ft^Tft «ii«fl<fc *fw \n\4mfMt *tw- i 
ifc4iuiiw<iiifty^MHiRii^Mi ii^ii 
^rruit ^c^t% f*Wt *r*^w I 
*f?it viwuifti %r- Pwftum< IIW 
3^H<if f f^ ft Pift *n$ *%Q(fH i 

i#ii y$ri ft<\m*i**m< i 

ii n ii 

«nr<«p f^rnt ^nffnrt ^ fT^ i 
^ M^fuilf^V«i*ft<L^UrH^^ iR<n 

^nn iSlrmt «i*nnt ^ i^tPw n ^ ii 



&ppen&fr. 
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prnnT^f^n ^rfaf *w wmmi 11 ^ n 

gMiuii+i<Hqiffr<?Hqiqfaqi«3<0 HVUi 
q^uu*»R<«Hq wi ^npt^r i 

^^«ii«d*ii*i*8mwUni'Hi<ft*l^i ii 3* ii 
my qk&^iVFK^ qftgffit i 
•flFS^fl *fiy»fl "iJ^Pi'f'Wjfftp'snfTii^aii 

tpfourat «mm»4Hiyw ^Pn ii^h 

^N %^TfW «TWlt §TT5f ^TOfflTOt IW5II 

Hfl<foffow^NW«pi*Ki«K ii V ii 

IFrft <sfw *PT ft*JFlt pRjjffaf ^t^T I 
^ 5^W *# ft^phRt 1*TT || 8° II 
<K|fl*|pHI<l^St 4l*f£{$43<l IT I 
gpr^nW^: 3* *P! *Nrf J*tf*tf II 8\ II 
*re IT «I*^H ft? TJT^sr TRT^f I 

fttf«ll*fo<$^*lfrHf^flWi H 8* II 
TfH ^0*i*l*l*l<ll*f^fH^t'it ITf 



LECTURE XI. 



II 'aroi ^arcre 



II 



*r^ «totjr ^reta *ft^*f f^nit *nr n\n 
*R*rft fs wtrsif ^ft Prencft *tot i 

^Pr^rfH ^ ^i^t 5^?m ii ^ ii 
3t*rr: ?i?ft % ?ef ^famr^f^ ii 8 ii 

w 3 in* vhHm *Frot ^ ^^r*p i 

^sifs^ftfa v*$im*ftfbi mm ii < ii 

to ^ s*ftn* «W«W^Pi^fa ii *> n 
ii ?r *ri n^% ^*Hw from i 

ii ^w *sim ii 

<&mn W*r ^% m+N< ii *» n 
«tf*ft*u«mft ft*n#*temnw n v ii 

tHl-HI&ri <lH*H«ti pRT?ft^r || \\ || 
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ftppenttix. 



q fcw q ffiqitflUiq<dq«KI<*Hi ||V*|| 

n *ripi<araT^ ii 

*J4<MI^«<I<M^ 

WTfa ft%^ f*R^!<? || M. II 
PW^fc'r qfc*l ^fapft ^ 

^spf^*3jppr*iri ii v*> ii 
siw faro vfr f^ron i 
wtosi s^t *rat % ii \* ii 

^ftw f<l4if*K HV*k || V» II 



^t^ri imftni iiroPiii v ii 

^TWf^f ^t ^faf* ^sif^TfH: || H\ || 

*ta% srt ftftmrlN ^ n ^ n 

J^?T ^T*P spqftPfftRTTt II *^ II 
Tjft 1 ft^IPl ^1 * ft"ft II ** II 

**"fc "^ SRf^TW II ^ II 
*3 *$WpWTW$: I 

«uw<t*tf* *«fw«8* ii ^ ii 
i^pti ^&w*$ ii ** ii 
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TO HTt?f ^Wk 1 ^JT 

Fntfn iron ifi^n* i 

H%* 1TOT* fanfa ^sNiTW 
TOfq ^sufoi ^I^ir. || V> || 

^ftro% *rw*n i*prni % 

iTTO*tar TpmfnrfWt n v ii 

WSIffa % *ift HTg^ft 

«nft >j^t ft ^"to; TOfc i 

1 ff W*Tf* ?TI *Hffl II *\ II 

ii srfaTOipra n 

pi^i n^ni %fe* ^ni ^j£ I 
nfftft fr^r ^Ww 

i»rer smrfa *fi m*m n ^» ii 



n wr<nn H 



wrafaPfaipp PmW I 
inron^r wr to* sro 
wns ^ftft* **n*i ii ^ ii 

ii *rfp^*n ii 

5R?( srfwapj^qft ^ | 

^ siTOf^ 1 f<TCTO: II M. " 
WWm ft 1 1%*l *if IcHI 

«R^ ^75t|^ mil ^ II 

swiftly ^v ^tto 
spto f***r *k fTO* i 

iTO ?R Pm«W*iV< II V II 

^in? M*ft «jpr i* fid ii v» ii 

5Fft ^ ft T^I ^ 1% I 

^r TOiif* ?f?ft <fa i^n u »° i 
i^Pr i<3T *5n*r ipi 

Qjgj t j zeC | ky^ 
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ftppen&d. 



urn Tfm^i^^m^ *rfa n «^ 

?l?[?gpi^ <4l*H^V+)<i II »* II 

^^^rai^Nt^Tni 
qfl^M^ i vn^ppnwrr ii *\ ii 

W^ « i«Mln«M i 
f*r?N yrar ^* **g s 

*HNf ^ 3raiW i^t % | 
ircjft ^ro snftoro ii 81 ii 

TOnrti tprfraigf II 8* |( 
H «nwHi«i*ra ii 
*f*n **iN *f*T^ 

^ *r^*i i $*$ H 8^ II 

if ^ ftWlf** rilftrih I 



II 



II 



i^«K*l«l fMfti, II 8* n 

ygn ^r ?Mtff*N i 
stf^ft; 3ft?fififr« ^m 
?r^ % v^< *w ii 8«. ii 

ii ^snsr^iT^ ii 

w^t yn ^t**mm«Ki<*ii ii 1° ii 
ii ^prvm H 

t<i * i t «fp« «jif *^tf *fft w iwlmi 
ii ^fffraTTO^i ii 

4i^4ft< "*A jwwfa fro I 
^rr *re^f -^to t>n$ ^niifjpMflWH 

ifT^ ^M 1TO if TT^if * ^u*t i 

w ttffWr ^ ynrpift ft 'm imii 
mm swiq'n *r3*r *^Mfrot ^^f I 

sTT^*^ Ufa *H * *fc* || V* II 

pW^^Vg^v^ fApimoniillll 
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LECTURE XII. 



II ^afo^T* 



II 



$ ^ITO^^WTR fat % sffaPlTWIi || \ 
|| ^ftWltgW II 



*RFTT M<*fift<tnS % SJWWT W» II ^ II 

qWmf^Rq- * ^<gi*wd fi n ^ 11 
«Pw*3P*«hh4 ^ra^f^r 

W$^f *ft«fa *f «rr*pri <HTT^ || < || 

, mfa nf^M^^nr «<«frtr*w^niiii * 11 
flrcfasifa ir^r «m ^f * wn n « ii 
wmffisi ?rit *up i vmjj[ ww ik 1 1 

^J^Wifti^ftfe+Hi^ftn i v ii 
^ ^wri m%& warei* n \\ ii 

II V* II 



^*j^ wr ^fft wan ^spra^n i 

fl*t|pf^*i«ft^R<Tl tr^p ^ ^ f*nr» ||\»|| 

^ntf *^f*Wnft *r> * * M Pro ii\vji 
w«Np *jf*n?*sr ^wt^ to«w i 

q Vk^Mftwo 'ft lunp * % f*r*pii\<n 
«n^wi^t^H w- ^ff^pfep ii \« ii 

*r*T^ ^H*l<ih*fl<frfM<H* || V. II 
LECTURE XIII. 



ii *«n*w«u«Hm ii 

VRftt ^frf ?} TOP ^NsTptft ift^ 5 IIMI 

^sf ^tpr iff fafc drafts MUTT I 

%*l$|1f|ifcfM ^?T^|T* *W If || ^ l| 

?r^ #* ^ *n^ N ^ *ft*Rrft *nrer *r?i i 
^ %*ft *irM*ii*nsf tt^ fircN 3 ^j ii^ii 



6 
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ftppcnttix. 



T^CT «fr W ^ ^TrafatT *jfa I 

wnref<n**i *!N i^^irarWrqf: ipii 

ftftlfrJtfta«Hft3«ri<lft II V II 

*)«iiiiiHMftm*t iwgnwrS ^fe i 

^???Ri ^nifwt ^%* ^ i 

*gwk * i*W ^ftwr 3roft«j ^ ii \$ ii 

spr ^ to ^fi Ircf ^hk ^irw- 1 

ihg *£ift*T* JWHI^imtifl || v* II 



5^v g^^Fif *fr$$ ^s^rt ii v ii 

n n ii 
^ ^fa ^fti g R^ifl<i*i to?: || *« || 

^t^ w*ni ftft*lTO ^l«<^£1 i 

d^^FwHt^iftflr i^nfo ii ^< ii 
*i ^5 ^ fa*1l mOhi< i 

r^^^r^^^^^r^M^fi ii ^ n 

^fa^i«^iwi4<wl*iiriM<Wi ii \* ii 

^r TOif?r i^raiwrciTitt ^r v*$fH ikmi 

m v* ^ Pmtt f^r WF& i^t ii v ii 
^ifff^Tfl^pwm; M<*»c*n^*<m^ i 

n ^^ ii 

^nPhA ^% mrm itirf^rt ii^ii 
^nrr 3Rfnr«n^ ^al ^iprt ^fv i 
#^ ^ft im ^t 3R5th^t *mnw 



&ppen&fi. 
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ifii *i>w« *to i • sfaraNssfwT'i^t'ft 



LECTURE XIV. 



ii Mn*«nHjfw ii 

q* jf* 3Vtot*t% *^$ * «ref?r ^ irii 
it *ftpn?^*i^r Tifat i$r ^in^ i 
^w ^jmsif ?mt *refir thtt 11 ^ 11 

lift 3T^T TWfs^ ^tsnrcr* Pwt ll«ll 

f«f 5 ^^f TfH VHP ^ffT^TCP I 
ATOP* HWljl ^% ^if^Rf || * || 

^ft mm*k ftflr g^TTO^ffi^ i 
ifrorcPr 4tt$w ^m^n ^^i n * 11 

1RH0h|M4i ftflt 'ft* 5 * ^R^ffTf I 
*WKWi*IPnCfflHilfil«HHpl *n*fl II c II 

sTR^TTO *r ?pf ^ri% totoh n £ II 

wi^s ^ 4^ni ^nurot ^wi ^ i 
aw TO TO ftwRjc TOfas* ii vui 



??r#nfa *r*n% fvj$ *wti$h n \^ ii 

IT^T ^ TTJ§ 35 3RRT ^npi ^y^ I 
UTrWpK t <fl*WWH ^ft^rt ll\»ll 

<tot "sr^fwif^ *j**i\Pi^ airol 11 \i 11 

??ra*r ^ srovrt *iw- ^ 11 \< 11 
"qffjii wwi sTT«r ??refr ^ft* ** ^ 1 
trk# ?mt wit ^wNN ^ iiv&ii 

%$ i|^p!T ^*TOT *!«& fTOpI *CTTOU 
iJTO 'tflW *4* TO CViqmuft I 

^Hr^^Pwimt^'r^Pi II \* 11 
i^fl^HiyW^pft *j*pi^ 11 v 11 

II *%^*T^ II 

11 «nw<ii^i^i 11 

«iir^^M3Tiip><«igTt>pi^^ 11 ^ 11 
w ^f ni* * ^^Pre^f ^ 11 w 11 

II ^» 11 
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<&pptntHx, 



MwmMWMlm&Htfoii pwiRM«j*rti i 
«hVwR«h41 winfto * **A ii m II 

iff *l ^t ^Rf^T^I ^Rlrtftl %^ I 

^r mi*l^^^n^H>i ir yn«^^ ii *< ii 



LECTURE XV. 



ii ^ffwrarg^re 11 

. ... *IWM*i i 

^^t^r^nn#iw^l^f^ ii \ ii 
^wjtH &H*41W3 wot 

ip?ft f *nM * ^faf?rar i 

*to^*^ui ^S*i ft^T ii * ii 
mr* *< mt mR+uPM 

*ifl«»t vn i f*ra5tP?i *j*p i 
?tf* ^fet intf vh$ 

^?r: Trjfrp infw ^Tott ii « n 

*ftm<Np(<tH Plftj-tMHIi I 

vnww-'niiii.ii 



i^rWt 3ftrot% sffa*j?r. ^i^j i 

J^t^fTfil ^TTfa ^T^WTflM l*W W N IFII 

^N ^r <wM * to*t 9Pt%t ^ i 

1 *rf*reTO 1 *Wf PlMi||«(M^^ || £ || 
^<*M+U*f f^ffi *Tfa H$T*i ^T V ^ITf^ | 

ftl*wi^««toM^Mii«NW ii v I 
wm ^rpw%5i ^rsr in<n«ii*(f^Md i 

gy*qffrwfor?l Ntf^ft^nNi ii vn 
*Pfrf^ ^ ^f«i *n^rn*re3rsrcti 
ynftpj^ N^Hil^^MWiiH iw 

mmiMWHiyp ^TTHW ^*jfW II \« II 
3<M^UPA« ^ll\Kll 

*ft qU*«nuPnm Praafenr l?w? iivqi 

^ ^^^^ft^M^TlTW: || V* II 
*ft «lfln*H<ift *TilTfa ^ftTR | 

* ^fawft wf ^rofai «n^f ii-u ii 



&pp*nttfx< 
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LECTURE XVI. 



II «ft*W«T4«W || 

th ^*rer *r^ wuimfi ^t&c ii \ n 

^IT ^^V^rf ^H "^t^TTO II *t II 

to ^*rc ^Pn {trofhft itf?RTPmT i 
wfar wti kftufmxm hk?t ii ^ ii 
v$t J$i JflniPRr ^te mvq+H ^r i 
sjsTH *<\fm[*m ^ ^kutoOF n 8 n 

fr 3^<iM&<fcfiOTftjfqinuv* ii ^ ii 

St 3^£ •s.^s, ^ 5^, 

i*f%^r fajfrr ^sriri f«it<»W : I 
f*N *nf? TOrft f ^aj ^ fwi iron 

*rowrc*»ni farcapi *&revfk ii * n 

*Wr*nra*fttJp ^n^r snnpft tfWii *» II 

II V II 



ffi »ft<(*a«nKm irIMH fcVznv mil 



^WllMUllAUl* ^Tf^tW^WIF i 

t^ri tot ^qfa* TiF^r *rofcw i 
t<*w"K*ifir % ^frofH ypk* ii v* ii 
*to* tot vr* w$f*A TO^fa i 
?^^^tf^^«^«n«Hj*t ii\»ii 

II \*> II 

vtmv wmtiffa ^?rf5rr *i^% >s*Hft n\^n 
^snarrorf^iF ^ren wn«w<if2w i 
*t5p# irross^r ^$*nftfa^rei ii v& n 

7^ ffcwip ^CT* ^faT<^ 5RJW( I 

firn*w&*i«[HMTii<W* *ftf*ren v» ii 

Wttff ftpHIW *3T 5RTfa Sfsupf I 
*nTOT^«ft^*faFcTO*lWmi V || 

'«i W«fl *Hrf ^Ttw^^TXTP^RT^nTII^^II 

**W»ll«IMS %TWft 'TTt^f ^t iffi IR^II 

*p irT^fwf3u ^^ *i*f*i<ri* i 
i * fafir^roftfa i^iwiR mil 

5IP! ^tuft ^«rr«n 
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ftppen&i*. 



LECTURE XVII. 



II ^fRT^T^I || 

4ji^"Ki^1^i^Wddi^Hi n * ii 
TO^J^v^^fhnwwTO ii ^ ii 
$mn *jw u »faT*jf to^ m*w *nv nan 

^HT^KT^W ^l+KH^Hlf^imi II * 11 

ifi% * M«n<R<Sd i wpi aj i i^prq «i r*t h<ii 
^w^i Trt^SfrW^imi 

^T^^WITiV'tm^MlfllP* *lilT» I 

pw II * II 
*f ^iy*iuu<*i | uw>in^^pi<if^'i j i 

*1TW *m%^T % *q 'i fr*Mq < IM<i: INI 

*pE^^fa lip ^nsT'r ^ *ufa+ : nwii 
T&ft W7f%C H isf ftflr *tjr ii \^ || 



*rnfttf^r *i *nrt iftvg^ II \* II 

4sH*Ml*IH*IU|H %^ ?[%$ ?PF3^ft ||\¥j| 

wsrcur* qten^ ft«HU<«PiPiq* i 

ftr«tf *ftV*t* *nr$ *rere^ u \* ii 
1*<4i$uu<*i«ft ^ l ft^n ftn«i% ?pn i 

^ ^T% ^ 1T% ^ T^T* ^TfMi SptllVll 
^$YW\l% *TfT*l w%wr <fa^ I 

*?w?pm3ri ^7rnf^5^rf?r ii *tt n 

iT^iT^^T^^T^f^mnjaii ^ ii 
wmft fH«*i<iii*i t^wpt* Piwp i 

3R^% PwrW Wf 8T^Tf^ri 11^811 
<H^l^r^f^^f^*l^4i^«hlfgfV|l^i 

*5T^% sfi'Hf&l ?RT ^^«^:qrf ^q%||^<ll 

^ ?nftf ^ ^ fWn ^Wi ^rt i 



DiLjiliziuJ I 



gtppenfti*. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 



II «*3|5I<TO*1 II 

ii «Rw4iq4ii *ii 



TOqwt ^^ *qi* **JT* *GTOi fl^ I 



qfo% M Hd<m* 3rnreirt ftwiF 11 * 11 
*ns$ ^rcfttf% i& ma&npiw I 
^RTiffpn^ 5i airsqftft m^ n ^ ii 

pl^*f ^uj % jp* «qri| *H4<jT|if | 

«mft ft s*TOT§i Ww ^reftfftr- nan 

^ft TT*i unki iprtPt ^fiftPrmt n i ii 
m*ti* 3 ^inrit^r ^ m,m urenPi ^ i 
^«n5itPr % m«r fsif^rt *m*w ii < n 
Frararcr 5 w^s ^uft iftiprepi i 
*ftm to Mftimmw ^ft^Mfe mi 
S^faiiN ^ ^ ^nr%iw^Pt ai^[ i 
* wsit *m «rnt ^ *ihimh ^?t ifii 

«iwt wqmfofl %MPft faUWP HVll 



*rf*refro fro *i ftft*i ^rfen 'iref i 
n|pnft *(i*«i*t «Kr<uupi fsrata % i 
^f^rer«l *pjt wii wfi *i j*p*rf i 

■KtWJ^lftiK ^ 3|T^!^ I'v I 

to iriuft ^rit $ftro i ftp*ft i 
VHftqi«tifl«Hwfr4ft4rt ii v* n 
sn*f %^ 'jftrsnn ftfro irS^t^n i 

srrt *r$ * *a?ft * fftn «mfrwi 
Tft*& vwfetft *hmwj«i ?rRift hwi 
^$*j^s ^} *?m*rtRt^ i 
*ift*ntf ft*%T5 *wt ftft ^rffcntfnvn 

^f*i ^f*s ^S ?|S ^ W* ^^ II *^ II 
^ ^ w^r^ftm ^r^ ^R^l* i 

ftw^^^rwr^ m^yi 1 ^ ii ^ H 
^w^rft^iii^r^i^fi 
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gtppenHti. 



II U " 

r^Ki<iW*H*<iidH^*^ ii ^ ii 

^^qiMfi^l ^lfi^r&^iMl V l^ll *\ II 

w$i ^MH *n lap* ?rwfiT i 

*p9T ffT ^T^rS *W*llihfo4|fch4||: I 

II W II 

*m qti w ^&i fro* ^^ ^ i 

^ WI^K^q^qi^ft'^ft II M II 
Trl^T fwfaf Hfttntft >syft^ I 

I WMl ftl* 3 WH«mft*HIKq IIV® II 

ufantf Pwfm ?m s* 5ct3t^ %n ii 3« ii 
frosrawrW ^ ?rnm^T^ mud 



^fif^i Tif^nRTpi ««nreiHtjfc n 8\ ii 
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LECTIO I. 



6, 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 



Dhbitaaashtkas loquitur: 

In campo sancto, Kuruis campo, congressi 
proeliabundi nostrates Panduidaeque, quid 
fecerunt, o Sanjaya? 

Saxjayas loquitur: 

Conspecto quidem Panduidarum agmine 
instruct*), Duryodhanas illico, ad magistrum 
propius accedens, rex ipse sermonem edidit : 
"Adspice hanc Panduis filiorum, o magister! 
"ingentem aciem, instructam a Drupadae Alio, 
"tuo discipulo sollerti. Ibi sunt heroes arci- 
"tenentes, Bhimae et Aijunae pares in proe- 
"lio: Yuyudh&nas, Vir&tasque, Drupadasque, 
"magno ciirru rectus, Dhrishtaketus, Chek- 
"itanas, Kasidisque rex animosus, Purujitas 
"Kuntibdjasque, Saivyasque hcminum prin- 
"ceps, Yudh&manyusque egregius, Uttam- 
"aujasasque fortis, Sanbadras Draupadidisque 
"filii, omnes aeque magnis curribus vecti. 
"Nostrorum autem qui praecipui, hos animad- 
"verte, vir nobilissime, duces exercitus mei: 
"exempli gratia eos tibi eloquor. Tu ipse, 
"Bhiahmasque, Karnasque Kripasque bello- 
"rum profligator, Asvatth&man, Vikarnasque, 
"nee non Saumadattis, aliique multi heroes, 
"mei gratia animae prodigi, varia tela corus- 
"cantes, omnes proeliorum gnari. Non satis 
"idoneus est hie noster exercitus, cui Bhish- 
"mas imperat; idoneus vero iste illorum exer- 
"citus, cui Bhimas imperat. At per tramites 



"aciei cunctos secundum ordines collocati 
"Bhishmae utique opem ferunto proceres nos- 



lfc 



14. 



15. 



16- 



"tri, quotquot sunt." IUius animos excita- 
turus grandaevus Kuruidarum progenitor, leo- 
nino rugitu clare insonans, concham inflavit 
vir excelsus. Tunc buccinaeque, tympanaque, 13. 
cymbala, cornua, tubae subito ictu concre* 
puere: is clangor tumultus instar firit. Tunc 
in curru ingenti candidis equis juncto stantes, 
Madhuis occisor et Panduides, conchas suas 
coelestes inflavere: ille, sensuum domitor, 
Giganteam; hie, opum contemtor, Theodoten. 
Magnam concham, Arundineam nomine, in- 
flavit Bhimas, ab ausis horrendis dictus, lupi- 
nis visceribus; Triumphatricem Yudhish- 
thiras, Kuntidis Alius; Nakulas Sahadgvasque 
Dulcisonam et Gemmifloream. Kasidisque 17. 
rex arcitenens, et Sikhandin, magno curru 
invectus, Drishtadyumnas, Viratasque Satya- 
kisque semper invictus. Drupadas Drupadi- 18 
disque nati undique, o terrarum domine, Sau- 
badrasque validis brachiis, conchas inflavere 
singuli singula*. Dhritar&shtridarum corda 
laceravit concentus iste, tumultu coelum ter- 
nunque personante. Tunc, visis Dhritar&sh- 
tridis in acie dispositis, simiae effigiem in 
vexillo gestans Panduides, quum jam tela 
intervolitarent, arcum expromsit, et illico 21. 
Krishnam his verbis alloquutus est, o terra- 
rum domine : " In utriusque agminis intervallo 
"currum siste mihi, o Dive! donee istos 22- 
"perlustravero pugnandi cupidos in acie con- 
stitutes, quinam sint, quibuscum mihi pug- 



19- 



20. 



IV 



appro***, 



23. "nandum in hoc belli discrimine. Proelia- 
" turos eminus prospicio istos, qui hue conve- 
"nere Dhritarashtrae filio scelerato pugna 
"gratificari volentes." 

Sanjayas loquitur: 

24. Ita compellatus Krishnas ab Arjiina, o 
Bh&rata, in utriusque agminis intervallo cur- 

25. rum sistens egregium, Bhlshma Dr6naque 
coram, universisque proceribus, En tibi, inquit 

26. istos Kuruidas hue progressos! Ibi vidit 
stantes Arjunas patres atque avos, magistros, 
avunculos, fratres, filios, nepotes, nee non 

27: familiares, soceros et amicos quoque, pariter 
in utroque agmine. Hosce conspiciens ille, 
Kuntidis natus, universos cognatos in acie 

28. stantes, summa miseratione commotus fracto 
animo haec proloquutus est: 

Akjunas loquitur: 

Visa ista cognatorum turba, qui proelia- 

29. bundi hue progressi sunt, fatiscunt mihi 
membra, et#os exsangue contabescit, tremor- 
que corpus meum pilorumque horror occupat; 

30. arcus elabitur manu, et cutis penitus peruritur, 
nee jam consistere valeo, et mens mea quasi 

31. titubat. Atque omina video infelicia, o Pul- 
cricome, nee fausti quidquam praevideo, cog- 

32. natis in acie caesis. Haud cupio victoriam, 
Krishna, neque imperium, nee voluptates. 
Quorsum nobis imperium, Nomie? quorsum 

33. opes vel vita etiam? Quorum gratia cupiuntur 
a nobis imperium, opes voluptatesque, ii ipsi 
ad pugnam congressi sunt, anima divitiisque 

34. suis projectis: magistri, patres, filii, avique 
itidem, avunculi, soceri, nepotes, levires, nee 

35. non agnati. Istos caedere nolo, vel maxime 
caedentes, o Madhuis interfector! ne mundo 



quidem tergemino imperandi gratia, nedum 
propter orbem terrarum. Occisis Dhritarash- 86. 
tridis quaenam laetitia nobis siet, o mortalium 
votis expetite ? Scelere sane imbueremur caesis 
istis praedonibus. Quapropter nos non decet 37. 
caedere Dhritarashtridas cum gentilibus suis. 
Quomodo tandem cognatis caesis fortunati 
simus, o Krishna? Etiamsi isti, quibus mens 38. 
sana libidine excutitur, non vident stirpium 
excidio admissum nefas, et in amicos saevien- 
di delictum : quomodo nobis non foret statu- 39. 
endum refugere hoc scelus, nobis, inquam, 
stirpium excidio admissum nefas praevidenti- 
bus, o mortalium votis expetite? Stirpium 40. 
excidio delentur sacra gentilitia perennia; re- 
ligione deleta per omnem etirpem gliscit im- 
pietas; impietate gliscente, Krishna, cor- 41. 
rumpuntur feminae nobiles; feminis corruptis, 
Vrishnida, exsistit ordinum colluvies; collu- 42. 
vies ordinum infernis mancipat stirpis parri- 
cidas ipsamque stirpem: nimirumpraecipitant 
e siiperis horum majores, liborum ac libatio- 
numsolemnibusprivati. Delictis parricidarum 43. 
stirpis hisce, ordinum colluviem invehentibus, 
evertuntur familiarum sacra et sacra gentilitia 
perpetua; eversis sacris gentilitiis viventium 44. 
hominum, o mortalium votis expetite, apud 
inferos utique domicilium. Sic declaratum 
audivimus. Eheu! quantum piaculum com- 45. 
mittere decrevimus, quod imperandi dulcedine 
allecti, cognatos, caedere paratisumus! Quin 46. 
si me haud renitentem, inermem, tela manibus 
vibrantes Dhritar&shtridae necaverint, melius 
mecum actum foret. 

Sanjayas loquitur: 

Sic loquutus Arjunas in acie, in currus se- 47. 
dili consedit, animo moestitia conturbato. 
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LECTIO II. 



Sanjayas loquitur: 

1 . Hunc, misericordia ita commotum, lacrimis 
suffusum turbatos oculos, despondentem his 
verbis affatus est Madhuis interfector: 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

2. Unde te haec debilitas in belli discrimine 
repente subiit, indigna, honestis, viam ad 

3. Superos obstruens, ingloria, o Arjuna? Noli 
mollitiae effeminatae te tradere: non hoc te 
decet. Vili socordia abjecta, age exsurge, 
hostium vexator! 

Akjunas loquitur: 

4. Quomodo Bhtshmam ego in proelio Drd- 
namque, o Madhuis interfector, sagittis im- 
pugnabo? Ambo mihi venerandi, hostium 

5. interfector! Magistris magnopere suspiciendis 
baud caesis melius sane foret pane emendicato 
vesci per hoc aevum; caesis vero magistris 
opum avidis, quoad vivam, vescar dapibus 

6. sanguine pollutis. Neque hoc novimus, mtrum 
praestantius foret nobis, ut vel victores exsist- 
amus, vel isti nos vincant. Quibus caesis 
vivere nos non juvabit, ii ipsi constitere ex 

7. adverso. Miseratione et formidine culpae fracta 
indole, percontor te, religione mentem attoni- 
tus, quodnam consilium sit magis salutare? 
Declara hoc mihi. Discipulus tuus ego sum : 

8. doce me, ad te conversum. Haud equidem 
praevideo, quid mihi propellat moerorem, sen- 
8us meos torrentem, etsi nanciscar in orbe 
terrarum amplum sine rivali regnum, in di- 
vosque ipsos etiam imperium. 

Saxjayas loquitur: 

9. His verbis affatus Krishnam Arjunas, hos- 
tium vexator, "Haud pugnabo!" ita allo- 



quutus Nomium, conticuit ille quidem. Hunc 10. 
compellavit Krishnas, subridens quasi, o Bha- 
rata, in utnusque agminis intervallo, despon- 
dentem his verbis: 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

Nonlugendos luctu prosequutus es, at con- 
venientes sapientiae sermones profers. Vita . 
defunctos vel non defunctos luctu non prose- 
quuntur sapientes. Neque enim ego unquam 
non fui, nee tu, neque isti mortalium reges; 
neque est quando non futuri simus nos uni- 
versi in posterum. Sicuti animantis is hoc 
corpore est infantia, juventus, senium, perinde, 
etiam novi corporis instauratio: cordatus huic 
non trepidat. Elementorum autem contactus, 
Kuntidis nate, frigus, caloremve, voluptatem 
molestiamve praebentes, reciprocantes sunt ac 
fluxi: hos tu perfer, Bhftrata. Quern hi non 
perturbant virum, o vir eximie, in voluptate 
ac molestia sibi parem, constantem, is ad im- 
mortalitatem conformatur. Quod vere non 
est, id fieri nequit ut exsistat; nee ut esse 
desinat, quod vere est: amborumque horum 
perspectum discrimen iis, qui rerum veritatem 
cernunt. Indelebile autem, hoc scias, est illud, 
a quo Universum hoc expansum ; deletionem 
inexhausti istius nemini efiicere licet. Caduca 
haec corpora dicuntur, immutabili spiritu ani- 
mata, indelebili atque immenso: quarepugna, 
o Bh&rata! Qui eum arbitratur occisor^m, 
quive eundem censet occisum, hi ambo non 
recte intelligunt; neque occidit ille, neque 
occiditur. Non nascitur moriturve unquam ; 
non ille exstitit, exsistitve, non exstiturus: 
innatus, immutabilis, aeternus ille, priscus, 
non occiditur occiso corpore. Qui novit inde- 
lebilum, aeternum ilium, innatum, inexhaus- 
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turn, quomodo is homo quempiam occidendum 

22. curet, vel ipse occidat? Perinde ac obsoletis 
vestibus abjectis, novas sumit homo alias, sic 
abjectis corporibus obsoletis, alia ingreditur 

23. nova spiritus. Non ilium penetrant tela, non 
ilium combruit flamma, neque ilium perfund- 

24. unt aquae, nee ventus exsiccat. Impenetra- 
bilis ille, incombustibilis ille, imperfusibilis 
ille, nee non inexsiccabilis, perpetuus, omni- 
vagus, stabilis, inconcussus ille atque aeternus, 

25. invisibilis iUe, inenarrabilis ille, immutabilis 
ille declaratur. Quare, quum talem cogno- 

26. veris, non luctu eum prosequi to oportet. At 
si ilium vel maxime identidem natum ac iden- 
tidem arbitreris mortuum, ne sic quidem te, o 

27. heros, eum lugere oportet. Nam geniti certa 
mors est, mortui certa generatio: quapropter 

28. in re inevitabili non te lugere oportet. Insen- 
sibile est animantium principium, insensibilis 
exitus; sensibilis medius inter utrumque status: 

29. quinam huic complorationi locus? Miraculi 
instar alius intuetur eum, miraculi instar en- 
arrat porro alius, miraculi instar eum alius 
enarratum audit: sed quamvis audiverit, non 

30. tamen novit eum quisquam. Spiritus semper 
invulnerabilis ille in cuj usque corpore, oBh&- 
rata: quare cuncta animantia non te lugere 

SI. oportet. Proprii etiam officii memoremnonte 
contremiscere oportet: legitimo bello melius 

32. quidquam militi evenire nequit, ac sua sponte 
paratae coeli valvae aperiuntur. Fortunati 
milites, o Prithae fili, nanciscuntur bellum 

33. ejusmodi. Sin vero tu hanc legitimam pug- 
nam haud perficias, proprii officii famaeque 

34. desertor, labem contrahes ; ct infamiam in- 
super mortales fabulabuntur dete perennem. 
Generosonim autem»infamia ultra obitum por- 

35. rigitur. Metu e proelio te sccessisse existi- 
mabunt proccres magnis curribus vecti, eorum- 
que, a quibus magni aestimatus fueras, con- 

36. temtum subibis, et contumeliosos sermones 
multos serent inimici tui, vituperantes tuam 
fortitudinem: quo quid molestius evenire potest 

37. Vel occisus eoelum es adepturus, vel victor 



terra potiere. Quare exsurge, o Kuntidis nate, 
ad pugnandum obfirmato animo ! Volupta- 38. 
tcm molcstiamve pari loco ponens, praemium 
jacturamve, victoriam clademve, protinus ad 
pugnam accingere: ita affectus nullam con- 
trahes labem. Haec tibi cxposita est ratioci- 39. 
nio sententia ; nunc autem secundum devotio- 
nem earn accipe, cui sententiae devotus, o prin- 
ceps, operum vincula abiicies. Nulla ibi est 40. 
conatuum frustratio, nee detrimentum extat ; 
vel tantillum hujus religionis liberat ab ingenti 
formidine. Ad constantiam efformata senten- 4L 
tia una huic est, o Kuruis proles: multiparti- 
tae autem ac infinitae sententiae inconstanti- 
um. Quam floridam istam orationem profe- 42. 
runt insipientes, librorum sacrorum dictis 
gaudentes, nee ultra quidquam dari afflrmantes 
cupiditatibus obnoxii, sedem apud Supcros 43. 
finem bonorum praedicantes ; orationem, in- 
quam, insignes natales tanquam operum prae- 
mium pollicentem, rituum varietate abundant- 
em, quibus aliquis opes ac dominationem 
nanciscatur : qui hac a recto proposito abrepti, 44. 
circa opes ac dominationem ambitiosi sunt, 
horum mens non componitur contemplatione 
.ad perseverantiam. Ternarum qualitatum 45. 
materiam exhibent libri sacri: tu autem liber 
esto a ternis qualitatibus, o Arjuna; liber a 
gemino affectu, semper essentiae deditus, ex- 
pcrs sollicitudinum, tui compos. Quot usibus 46. 
inservit puteus aquis undique confluentibus, 
tot usus praestant universi libri sacri theologo 
prudenti. In ipso opere momentum tibi sit, 47. 
at nunquam in ejus praemiis. NoK ad opera 
praemiis impelli, nee otii ambitiosus esto. In 48. 
devotione perstans opera perfice, ambitione se- 
posita, o contemtor opum, in eventu prospero 
vel improspero aequabilis; aequabilitas devotio 
dicitur. Longe sane inferiora sunt opera devoti- 49. 
one mentis, o contemtor opum. In emente 
tua praesidium quaere. Miseri, qui praemiis 
ad opera impelluntur. Mente devotus in hoc 50. 
aevo utraque dimittit, bene et male facta. 
Quare devotioni te devove: devotio dexterita- 
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51. tern in operibus praebet. Mente devoti, 
praemio operibus parto abjecto, sapientes, ge- 
nerationum vinculis exsoluti, ingrediuntur 

52. viam summae salutis. Quando mens tua praes- 
tigiarum ambages exsuperaverit, tunc per- 
venies ad ignorantiam omnium, quae de doc- 
trina sacra disputari possunt vel disputata 

53. sunt. Subtilitatum theologicarum incuriosa 
quando mens tua immota steterit, firmaque in 
contemplatione, tunc devotio tibi obtinget. 



54. 



55. 



Arjtjnas loquitur: 

Qualis est sermo viri confirmati in sapien- 
tia, ac assidui in contemplatione, o Krishna? 
In meditando defixus quomodo loqui, quomo- 
do quiescere ac circa negotia versari solet? 

Almtjm Numen loquitur: 

Quando relinquit cupiditates omnes, quae 
animum afficiunt, secum semet ipso contentus, 

56. tunc confirmatu8 in sapientia dicitur. In 
molestiis animo imperturbatus, voluptatum 
illecebris haud obnoxius, procul habitis amore, 
odio, ira, in meditando defixus, anachoreta 

57. dicitur. Qui, undique affectionis expers, quid- 
quid illi obtingat faustum vel infaustum, neque 
exultat neque aversatur: apud hunc sapientia 

58. commoratur. Quando is, sicuti testudo artus 
suos undecunque, sensus abstrahit a rebus 
quae sensibus obversantur: tunc apud eum 

59. sapientia commoratur. lies sensibus obviae 
recedunt a mortali abstinente; temperantia 
ejus insigni animadyersa ipse appetitus rece- 
dit. At interdum, Kuntidis nate, viri pru- 
dentis, quamvis strenue annitentis, sensus 
turbulenti animum vi abripiunt. His omnibus 
coercitis devotus sedeat, in me solum intentus: 
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cujus in potestate sensus sunt, apud hunc 
sapientia commoratur. In homine res sensi- 62. 
bus obvias meditante propensio erga illas sub- 
nascitur; e propensione cupido, e cupidine ira 
enascitur; ex ira exsistit temeritas, e teme- 63. 
ritate memoriae confusio; e memoriae confu- 
sione mentis jactura, qua tandem ipsepessum- 
datur. Qui autem circa res versatur sensibus 64. 
ab affectu et aversatione segregatis, ipsius 
voluntati parentibus, animo bene composito, 
is serenitatem consequitur ; serenitate omni- 65. 
urn molestiarum repudiatio in illo subnascitur. 
Cujus vero ingenium serenum, hunc protinus 
mens totum occupat. Non inest mens non 66. 
devoto, neque inest suiconscientia; et quisibi 
non sui conscius, is tranquillitate, caret: sine 
tranquillitate quomodo beatus esse possit? 
Sensibus cira res versantibus cujus animus 67. 
obtemperat, ejus sapientia illius impetu ab- 
ripitur, veluti tempestate navis in fluctibus. 
Quapropter, o heros, is, cujus sensus cohi- 68. 
bentur omnimodo a rebus, quae sensibus ob- 
versantur, apud hunc sapientia commoratur. 
Quae nox est cunctis animantibus, hanc per- 69. 
vigilat abstinens: qua vigilant animantes, haec 
est nox verum intuentis anachoretae. Inex- 70. 
pleto intra terminos suosresidenti oceano qua- 
liter aquae illabuntur, cui similiter omnes 
cupiditates illabuntur, is tranquillitatem adi* 
piscitur, non qui cupiditatibus lascivit, Qui 71. 
homo, omnibus cupiditatibus repudiatis, in 
vita versatur illecebrarum expers, liber a sui 
studio ac sui fiducia, is tranquillitatem conse- 
quitur. Haec est divina statio, o Prithae fili: 72. 
hanc adeptus, non amplius trepidat; perstans 
in ea obitus quoque tempore, ad extinctionem 
in numine evehitur. 
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LECTIO III. 



Arjunas loquitur: 

1. Si mens praestantior opere a te aestimatur, 
o niortalium votis expetite, cur tandem hor- 

2. rendo operi me destinas, Pulchricome ? Con- 
fusa oratione mentem quasi perturbas meam ; 
hoc unum e decreto profarc, qua ratione meli- 
ora ego adipisci possim? 

Almum Numen loquitur : 

3. In hoc mundo duplex vitae institutum olim 
a me promulgatum est, vir innocue: scientiae 
destinatione rationalium, et operum destina- 

4. tione devotorum. Non opera omnino haud 
inchoando fruitur otio homo, nee vero abdica- 

5. tione ad perfectionem pervenit. Non sane 
quisquam vel momento temporis unquam ab 
operibus vacat, impellitur enim et invitus ad 
opus peragendum facultatibus naturaHbus. 

6. Qui ministerio corporali coercito sedet, animo 
meditans res sensibus subjectas, demens, is 

7. simulator sanctitatis dicitur ; qui vero sensibus 
animo coercitis sese accingit, o Arjuna! ad 
opus corporali ministerio peragendum, sine 

8. ambitione, is magni aestimatur. Tu perage 
opus necessarium; opus praestantius est otio: 
ne corporis quidem sustentatio tibi otioso pro- 

9. cedat. Praeter opera sacrorum causa suscepta 
mundus hie operum vinculis implicatur; qua- 
propter, Kuntidis nate, ambitionis immunis 

10. opus aggredere. Simul cum ritu sacrifico 
progenie humana creata olim dixit Progenitor : 
"Illo propagabimini; ille vobis esto vacca 

11. "abundantiae. Divos colite illo; hi Divi vos 
" colunto. Mutuo vos colentes, salutem sum- 

12. "mam adipiscemini. Optatos cibos vobis DI 
"dabunt, sacrificiis cluti; cibis ab his datis, 
"non ante parte iisdem oblata, qui fruitur, 



"is sane fur est. Sacrificiorum reliquias come- 13. 
" dentes probi exsolvuntur omnibus peccatis, 
"vescuntur autem piaculo noxii, qui dapes 
"instruunt sui gratia. 99 Frugibus aluntur 14. 
animantia, imbre fit frugum proventus, sacri- 
ficio impetratur, imber, sacrificium opere 15. 
consummatur, opus e numine, ortum scias, 
numen e simplici et individuo ortum. Ideo 
numen omnia permeans semper in sacrificio 
praesens est. Hunc orbem sic circumactum 16. 
quicunque volvendo haud promovet in hoc 
seculo, is inceste aevo transacto, sensibus in- 
dulgens, o 'Prithae fili! frustra vivit. Qui 17. 
autem secum quietus est homo, ac sibimet sa- 
tisfaciens, contentusque semet ipso, is omni 
negotio vacat; et hujus quidem nihil interest, 18. 
utrum aliquid factum sit an infectum, neque 
eum ex omnibus animantibus commodi ulius 
expectatio suspendit. Quare sine ambitione 19. 
semper opus tibi demandatum appara: sine 
ambitione enim opus apparans summum bo- 
num vir adipiscitur. Operibus certe perfec- 20. 
tionem quaesivere Janakas ceterique ejusdem 
ordinis. Generis humani adsensum quoque 
respiciens opere fungi debes. Quidquid des- 21. 
tinat optimus quisque, id ipsum cetera multi- 
tudo; quod ille exemplum proponit, id vulgus 
deinde sectatur. Non mihi, o Prithae fili, 22. 
quidquam in mundo tergemino est peragen- 
dum, nee adipiscendum, quod nondum adeptus 
fuerirn: versor tamen in opere. At si ego un- 23. 
quam non versarer in opere impiger, quando- 
quidem mea vestigia sectantur homines, b 
Prithae fili, omnimodo, pessum ituri essent 24. 
hi mortales, nisi opus ego peragerem, et col- 
luviei auctorforem, et exitio traderem hancce 
progeniem. Implicati opere insipientes sicuti 25. 
agunt, o Bh&rata, sic sapiens agat sine ambi- 
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26. tione, curans generis humani adsensum, nee 
opinionum discrepantiam gignat inter ignaros 
opere implicatos. Fungatur omnibus operibus 

27. sapiens, devota mente ad ea seaccingens, Na- 
turae qualitatibus peraguntur omnimodo ope- 
ra; sui fiducia qui fallitur, eorum se ipsum 

28. auctorem esse arbitrator. At veri gnarus, o 
heros, de gemino qualitatum operumque dis- 
cximine; "qualitates in qualitatibus versantur," 

29. sic arbitratus, non implicatur. Naturae qua- 
litatibus decepti, implicantur operibus quali- 
tatum; hot universitatis ignaros, tardos, gnarus 

SO. universitatis haud labefactet. Cuncta opera 
in me deponens, cogitatione ad intimam con- 
scientiam oonversa, nulla spe erectus, rerum- 
que tuarum incuriosus, pugna, aegritudine 
depulsa. Qui hoc meum decretum semper 
observant homines, fidei pleni, haud obtrec- 
tantee, hi operibus quoque emancipantur. 

32. Qui vero, istud obtrectantes, haud observant 
meum decretum, hos omni scientia exturbatos 
scias pessumdari ratianis inopes. Ad id quod 
suae naturae consentaneum est, tendit sapiens 
quoque; naturam sequuntur anixnantia: quid 
coercendo efficietur? Rebus sensui cuilibet 
subjectis propensio et aversatio insident; utri- 
usque ad nutum ne quis praesto sit: etenim 

35. hae sunt ejus adversariae. Satius est suo 
officio, etsi deficientibus viribus, fungi, quam 
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33 



34 



alienum officium accurate implere; in suo of- 
ficio satius est, mortem oppetere: alienum of- 
ficium formidinem affert. 

Arjunas loquitur: 

A quonam vero instigatus ille, peccatum 36. 
admittit homo, etiamsi nolit, Vrishnida, vi 
quasi impulsus? 

Axmum Numen loquitur: 

Cupido is est, Furor iracundiae is est, ex 37. 
impetuosa qualitate progenitus, vorax, nefiis- 
tus; hunc cognosce in hoc aevo inimicum. 
Sicuti fumo involvitur flamma, speculumque 38. 
aerugine, sicuti utero involutus foetus, sic isto 
Universum hoc involutum. Involvitus scientia 39. 
isto, sapientis pertinaci inimico, versiformi, 
Kuntidis nate, et igne insatiabili. Sensus, 40. 
animus, mens, ejus ditio fertur: hisoe infatuat 
iste, scientia involuta, mortalem. Quapropter 41. 
tu, sensibus a principio coercitis, Bharatidarum 
optime, nefastum ilium repudia, scientiae et 
j udicii pessumdatorem. Sensus pollentes aiunt, 42. 
sensibus pollentior animus, animo autem pol- 
lentior mens; qui vero prae mente pollet, is 
est. Sic supra mentem pollere eum intelli- 43. 
gens, te ipsum tecum confirmans, profliga 
hostem, o heros, versiformem, intractabilem. 
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LECTIO IV. 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

1. Hanc devotionem Vivasvanti ego declara- 
veram perennem, Vivasvan Manui effatus est, 

2. Manus Ixvakui memoravit. Sic per manus 
traditam earn reges sapientes cognoverunt. 
Haec devotio diutumo tempore in hoc mundo 

S. periit, hostium vexator. Eadem ilia devotio 
antiqua hodie a me tibi declarata est. Tu 
cultor mens es atque amicus: mysterium hoc 
scilicet praestantissimum. 

Arjunas loquitur: 

4. Posteriores sunt natales tui, priores Vivas- 
vantis natales; quomodo istud intelligam, quod 
ais: "initio declaraveram?" 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

5. Plurimi jam praeteriere mei natales, tui- 
que, o Arjuna! Hosce ego universos novi, tu 

6. vero haud nosti, hostium vexator. Quanquam 
innatus sum, incorruptibilis, quanquam ani- 
mantium sum dominus, naturae meae impe- 
rans subinde nascor, praestigiis mihi insitis. 

7. Quandocunque scilicet pietatis languor exsis- 
tit, o Bharata, et incrementum impietatis, 

8. tunc me ipsum ego procreo. Ad vindicationem 
bonorum et ad eversionem sceleratorum, pie- 
tatis stabiliendae gratia, nascor per singula 

9. secula. Genituram et opus meum divinum 
qui sic penitus novit, corpore, relicto non ad 
novam genituram regreditur, ad me acccdit 

10. ille, o Arjuna! Soluti ab affectu, terrore, ira, 
mei similes, me confisi, multi scientiae casti- 
monia lustrati in meam essentiam transiere. 

11. Hi quemadmodum ad me con vertuntur, itidem 
eos ego colo. Mea vestigia scctantur homines, 

12. Prithae fili, omnimodo. Qui cupiunt operum 



successum, ii Divis in hoc orbe litant. Brevi 
sane in vita mortali succcssus obtingit opere 
partus. Quaternorum ordinum stirpes a me 13. 
creati sunt secundum qualitatum operumque 
distributionem; harum me ipsum scias aucto- 
rem, auctore carentem, incorruptibilem. Nee 14. 
me opera polluunt, ncc in opens fructu mihi 
est stimulus ; qui talem me cognoscit, is operum 
vinculis haud constringitur. Sic statu to opus 15. 
peractum est a priscis, emancipationem affec- 
tantibus; quamobrem perage tu opus, quale a 
priscis olim peractum. Quid sit opus? quid 16. 
otium? quaeritur. Hac in re vel vates trepi- 
davere. Ejusmodi opus tibi declarabo, quo 
cognito a malo liberaberis. Ad ipsum opus 17. 
est attendendum, attendendum quoque ad sec- 
essionem ab opere, attendendum tandem ad 
otium; obscura est operis ratio. Qui in opere 18. 
otium cernit, et in otio opus, is sapit inter 
mortales, is devotus cunctis operibus pera- 
gendis aptus est. Cujus omnia incepta se- 19. 
gregata sunt a cupiditatis instinctu, eum ope- 
ribus scientiae igne consumtis, doctum pro- 
nunciavere sapientes. Procul habita ambitione 20. 
in fructu operum posita, quisemper hilaris est, 
non egens patrocinio, is, etsi in opere occupa- 
tus, nihil tamen omnino agit. Nulla spe 21. 
erectus, cogitationes suas coercens, dimisso 
omni emolumento, corporali duntaxat minis- 
terio opus peragens, peccato haud imbuitur. 
Qui rebus sponte sibi oblatis contentus est, 22. 
gemino affectu superior, neutiquam invidus, 
et aequalis in successu prospero vel adverso, 
is ne operando quidem implicatur. Hominis 28. 
ambitione vacui, exsoluti, intellectu in scientia 
defixo, sacrificii gratia sese accingentis, opus 
integrum quasi evanescit. Numen est in ob- 24. 
latione, numen in oleo sacro, numen in igne, 
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26. 



27. 



29. 
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31. 



numine litatur: ad numen i turns est ille, qui 
numen operando meditatur. Divorum porro 
alii devoti religionem colunt; in theologiae 
igne alii religionem ipsa religione denuo sa- 
crificant; audi turn ceterosque sensus alii in 
continentiae ignibus sacrificant; sonum cete- 
raque sensibilia alii in sensuum ignibus sa- 
crificant; Cuncta ministeria corporalia ac 
vitalia porro alii sacrificant in igne mystico 
continentiae, scientia accenso; opum sacrifici, 
castimoniae sacrifici, devotionisque sacrifici 
porro sunt alii, tacitae lectionis ac scientiae 
sacrifici, temperantes, propositi tenaces. In 
expiratione sacrificant spiritum, in spiritu ex- 
spirationem similiter alii, spiritus et exspira- 
tionis meatibus praeclusis, spiritus retinendi 
studiosi. Alii cibo abstinentes vitalia in vi- 
talibus sacrificant: universi hi quoque sacrifi- 
candi sunt gnari, ac sacrifices peccata sua 
delent. Qui vescuntur dapibus ambrosiis e 
sacrificio reliquis, ii transeunt ad numen ae- 
ternum. Non est hie mundus irreligiosi: 
quomodo tandem alter, Kuruidarum op time? 
Tarn varia sacrificia propagata sunt e numinis 
ore; operibus comparata scias haec uni versa; 
sic cognito, liberaberis. Praestat opum sacri- 
ficio scientiae sacrificiam, o hostium vexator; 
cuncta opera integra, Prithae fili, scientia 



comprehenduntur et consummantur. Hanc 34. 
tu quaere, genibus provolutus, pcrcunctatione, 
reverentia. Monstrabunt tibi scientiam sapi- 
entes, veritatem rerum perspicientes : quam 35. 
edoctus non iterum ad errorem perinde redi- 
bis, Panduida, qua entia universa conspicies 
in te ipso, deinde in me. Si vel maxime om- 36. 
nibus peccatis sis contaminatus, universalis 
scientiae saltu tamen infernum trajicies. 
Perinde ac ligna accensus ignis in cinerem 37. 
vertit, o Arjuna, pariter scientiae ignis 
omnia opera in cinerem vertit. Haud sane 38. 
scientiae simile lustramen in hoc orbe exstat: 
id homo devotione consummatus ultro, tem- 
poris progressu, in se ipso invenit. Qui fidem 39. 
habet, adipiscitur scientiam; huic intentus, 
sensibus coercitis, scientiam adeptus, ad sum- 
mam tranquillitatem pervenit. Ignarus autem, 40. 
fi deque carens, dubitationi indulgens, pessum- 
datur : neque hie mundus, nee ulterior, nee 
felicitas ejus est, qui dubitationi indulget. 
Eum qui in devotione opera sua deposuit, qui 41 
scientia dubitationem discidit, spiritalem, non 
constringunt vinculis opera, o contemtor-opum. 
Quapropter ex ignorantia progenitam cordi 42. 
infixam dubitationem ense scientiae tuae dis- 
cindens, ad devotionem conversus, age ex- 
surge, o Bhftrata! 
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LECTIO V. 



Abjukas lotptitur: 

1. Abdication em operum, Krishna, et altera 
ex parte exereitationem lamias : utrun* horum 
sit melius unum, id mihi declara bene deli- 

beratum. 

Almum Numef loquitur: 

2. Abdicatio et exercitatio operum, utrumque 
beatitudincm parity horum tamen prae operum 
abdicationc excrcitatio operum acstiiuatur. 

3. Judicandus est is constans abdicator, qui ne- 
que aversatur nee desiderat ; qui autem a ge- 
mma affect u inimunis est, o hcros, nullo ne- 

4. gotio vinculo cxsolvitur, DiscipUnam ratio- 

nalcm et aetivam seorsum nimcupant pucri, 
non itidem doc ti: alterutri duntaxat deditus 

5. siraul utriusque percipit fruetum. Quae di- 
scipliais rationalibus oceupatur statio, ad 
candem quoque devotionibus pervenitur, 
Unam eandemqne esse disciplinam ration alcm 

6. et devotioncin qui cemit P Is vere eeniit, Abdi- 
catio autoin, o hcros, dimeilis est ad adipis- 
cendum sine devotione; devotioni devotus 
anachoreta ad numen baud longo tempore 

7. accedit. Devotioni devotus, mente castus, 
sibi ipsi imperans, sensuum domitor, omnium 
animantium coiumunionc animatus vel agendo 

8. nou polluitur. "Nihil equidem ago;" sic 
arbitretur devotus, veritatis gnarus, eerncnSj 
audiens, tangens, odoratis, cdens, ambulans, 

9. donnieus, spirans, loquens, dimittens, prc- 
bendens, intuens et connivens quoque; "sensus 
in rebus sibi subjectis versantur:" ita per* 

10. suasus. Qui agit, operibus suis in numinis 
sinu depositis, ambitione dimissa, is peccato 
non polluitur , sicuti nee loti folium aqua. 

11. Corpore, animo mente, runctisquc sensibus 



etiam, devoti opus peragunt, ambitione di- 
missa, semetipsos lustrandi gratia. Devotus, 12. 
operum fructu dimisso, tranquillitatem adipi- 
scitur internam; devotione destitutus, cupidi- 
nis impetu fruetum ambiens vinculis constrin- 
gitur. Cunctis operibus animo dimissis com- 13. 
mode sedet temperans mortalis in urbe novem 
portis instructa, (i. e. in corpore) neque ipse 
agens, nee agendi auctor. Neque facultatem 14. 
agendij neque opera mundi dominus crcat , nee 
applicationem ad operum fruetum : cuj usque 
aiitcm indoles praevcrtitur. Non aceipit 15. 
ullius peecatum, ncc vero etiam bene factum 
Omnipotens. Ignorantia involvit scientiam: 
liinc err at genus humanuni. At scientiae ope 16 
liaee ignorantia e quorum animo aublata est, 
eorum seientia solis ins tar collustrat summum 
Utud. Hiijue meraores, hue sesc transfcrentes, 17 
hujus, consortcs, in hoc intcnti, ingrediuiitur 
viain irremeabilem, excussis scientia peccatis. 
In Brachmane doctrina et rnodestia praedito, 18 
in bove, in elephanto, tunc etiam in cane, 
at que j in hominc, qui canina came vescitur, 
sapientcs^ idem cernunL In hac ipsa vita ab 1U, 
iis natura devicta est, qui in acquabilitate, 
pets taut, Noxa vacuum nimirum et aequa- 
bile est numen : ideo hi perstant in numine. 
Non exultet gratum aliquid nactus, nee moe- 20. 
reat nactus ingratum, animo obfirmatus, im- 
perturbatus, minimis gnarus, in numine per- 
stans. Externis contactibus hand addietus £1. 
in semet ipso invenit, quod volupe, est; is 
divinae devotioni devotus, voluptate iniinita 
fruitur. Quae vero a contactibus prodeunt 22 1 
dcliciae, eae utique e doloris utero pariuntur; 
initiuin habent et finem, Km it id is nate: hisce 
non gaudet prudena. Qui in hac ipsa vita 23 . 
perferre valet, ante libcrationcm a corpore, 
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impetum e cupidine et iracundia ortum, is 

24. devotus, is yir beatus est. Qui intus delec- 
tatur, intus gaudet, quique perinde intus il- 
luminator etiam, is devotus ad exstinetionem 
in numine, divinitatis particeps, pervenit. 

25. Adipiscuntur exstinctionem in numine sancti, 
deletis peccatis, ancipiti contentione exemti, 
sui compotes, omnium animantium bono gau- 

26. dentes. Qui a cupidine et ira segregati sunt, 
temperantes, temperatis cogitationibus, prope 
eos exstinctio in numine versatur, sui sibi 



conscios. Contactibus externis exterminatis, 27. 
obtutu in confinio superciHorum defixo, spi- 
ritugemino, qui per narium meatus haurhur 
et efflatur, aequabiliter moderate, coercitis 28. 
sensibus, animo, mente, anachoreta unite in 
emancipationem intentus, qui semper vacat 
desiderio, ira et metu, is re vera jam emanci- 
patus est. Me tanquam perceptorem sacrifi- 29. 
ciorum et castimoniarum, universi mundi 
magnum dominum, Mmim^ omnium animan- 
tium qui cognoveritis ad tranquillitatempergit. 



LECTIO VI. 



Almtjm Numen loquitur: 

1. Qui haud sollicitus de operis fructu opus 
peragendum peragit, is et abdicator est et de- 
votus; non quicunque sine igne sacro et cae- 

2. remoniis vivit Quam abdicationem nuncu- 
pant r eandem esse devotkmem scias, o Pan- 
duida! Haud sane nisi abdicatis consiliis 

3. devotus evadit quisquam. Anmtentis ana- 
cboretae opera praedicantur subsidium; ejus- 
dem vero ad devotionem jam enisi tranquil- 

4. litas praedicatur subsidium. Quippe quandp 
nee in rebus, quae sensibus obversantur, nee 
in operibus suspensus haeret, omnibus consi- 
fiis abdkatis; tunc enisus ad devotionem 

5. dicitur. Extricet semet sua ipsius ope, ne- 
quaquam ipse semet deprimat. Hominis 
spiritus turn suimet est socius, turn quoque 

6. suimet inimicus. Socius est suimet spiritus 
ejus hominis, qui sua ipsius ope semet ipsum 



vieit; inimicitia aatem erga id, quod non spi- 
ritale est, spiritus inimici more se gerere 
potest Suimet domttofis, placidi, spirites 7. 
summum locum obtinens in se recolKgituv, in 
frigore et calore, in vomptate et dolore, simi- 
liter etiam in honore et ignominia. Cujus 8. 
spiritus gaudet scientia et cognitione, in fas- 
tigio stans, sensibus perdomitis, is devotus 
dieitur, devotioni mitiatus, cui nihil interest 
inter glebam, lapidem et anrum. Inter ami- 9. 
cos, familiares, hostes, aHenos, neutraram 
paartium homines, infensos, socios, inter bonoe 
quoque ac improbos aequanimus magm aesti- 
matur. Devotus semper ipse se exerceat, 10. 
seeretum petens, soHtarius, coercitis cogita- 
tionibus, nulla spe erectus, sine comitatu. In 11. 
reghme pura figens sibi sedem stabilem, non 
nimis suUimem, nee nimis humilem, nebride 
ae verbenb constratum, ibi animo in unum 12. 
intento, coercitis cogitationibus, sensibus, 
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actibusque, insidens hnic sedili exerccat de- 

13. votionem, lustrationis suae gratia. Acquabi- 
liter corpus,- caput cervicemque immota sus- 
tinenSj firmus, intuens nasi sui apicem, nee 

14. plagas diversas circutnspiciens ; placatus, 
timore excusso, in officiis studiosi rerum di- 
vinarum perseverans, animum coercenSj me 

15. meditaos, sedeat devotus i^ me intentus, Sic 
semet ipsuni excrcens, devotioni initiatus, 
animo coercito, ad tranquillitatem exstinc- 
tioiu proximani, mecum consociation pervenit- 

16. Nee nimium edentis est devotio, nee omnino 
cibo abstinently; nee nimio somno adsuctu 

17. nee pervigilantis etiani, o Arjnna! Qui de- 
votus est in eibo sumendo atque in recrea- 
tion^ qui devote operibus fungi tur, qui devotus 
est in dormiendo ac vigilando, ejus est devo- 

18. tiOj quae aegritudincm depellit Quando plane 
coerciteim eogitationeni in semet ipso dengit* 
nullis cupiditatibus stimulatus, tunc demum 

19. devotus dicifcur. Sicuti luccrna citra venti 
inipetum posita, haud vacillat, haee siniilitudo 
memoratur devoti, coercitis cogitationibus, 

20. qui suam ipsius devotionem exerect. Ubi 
requiescit cogitatio, constricta devotionis cultu, 
et ubi, mentis oculis se ipse adspieiens, sibi- 

21. met placet; ubi voluptatem innuitam, quae^ 
cunquc mente capitur, ultra sensus posita, 
compcrit ille, nequo defixus dimovetur a vera 

2)1 essentia; quo bono quaesito nullum alium 
quaes turn porro cgrcgium ducit; in quo per- 
manens no gravi quidem dolore kbefactatur: 

23. hauc sejunctionem a doloris conjugio sciat 
devotionis nomine designari, Ilaee devotio 
e decreto exercenda est ceterarum cogitati- 

24. onum oblito. Ex arbitrii mobilitate ortas li- 
bidines dimittens omnes omnino, animo sen* 
suuni compagem (i. c, corpus) compescens 

25. quoquo versus, sensim sensimque quicscat 
mente perseverantiam amplexa; animo ad se~ 
cum eomraorandum assuefacto, ne hilum 

26. quidem cogitet. Quotiescunque quopiam 
evagatur animus mobilis, infirmus, toties hinc 
eo cohibito, ad suimet obsequium eum reducat. 



Tranquille animatum utique ilium devotum 27. 
sum ma voluptas subit, sedato affectuum imperii 
in numinis essentiam conversum^ innoeuum. 
Sic semper sese ipse devovens devotus, pecca- 28. 
tis exsolutus, commode infinita voluptate e 
numinis contactu fruitur. Qui spin tuna om- 29, 
nibus animantibus immorantenij et omnia 
animantia in spiritu contuetur, devotioni de- 
ditus, ubique idem conspiciens, qui me cernit 30, 
ubique, et Universum in me eernit, ex eo ego 
non evancsco, neque is ex me evanescit, Om- 31. 
nibus animantibus immorantem qui me colit, 
unitati intentus, quocunque tandem modo 
verse tur, devotus ille mecum versa tur. Qui 32. 
sui ipsius similitudinc ductus ubique idem 
cernit, oArjuna, volupe sit illud velmolestuni, 
is devotorum prince ps babe tux. 

Arjunas loquitur: 

Ilia ipsa, quae a te declarata est devotio 38. 
acquabilitate, o Madhuis interfector! hujus 
equidem haud video propter mobilitatem hu- 
man! in genii stabilem condition em. Mobilis 84. 
sane est animus, o Krishna, turbulcntus, ve- 
hem ens, pertinax: ejus ego coercitioncm ar- ' 

bitror, sicuti venti, valde difficilem factu* 

Almum NtJMEtf loquitur; 

Sine dubio, o hcros, animus diilkilis est ad 35* 
cotircendnm, mobilis; excreitatioue tamen, 
Kuntidis nate, ac teinperantia coercetur. Ei, 36, 
qui sui haud compos est, devotio difficilis est 
ad adipiscendum, mco quidem arbitrio; a 
morigero a u tern et annitente obtineri potest 
industria quadam. 

Arjukas loquitur: 

Intemperans, sed fide in&tructus, deelinante 87, 
a devotione animo, haud adeptus devotionis 
consummationem : quamnam viam, o Krishna, 
ingreditur? Nonne utrinque dejectus (sciL 38. 
ah hujus mtae et futurae felicitate) sicuti 
nubes fulmine discussa perit, fluctuans, o 
heros, aberransque a tramite divino? Hoc 39. 
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dubium tu mihi, o Krishna, dirimere debes 
integrant Xullus alius profeeto quam tu 
hujusce dubii propulsator reperitur. 

Almum Numes loquitur: 

40. O Prithae fiK, neque heic, neque in vita 
futura exitium tali homini evenit; haudpro- 
fecto honestus quisquam infaustam, amice, 

41. viam ingreditur. Xactus sedes superas pro- 
borum, commoratus ibi annos infinites, in 
castorum beatorumque familia, qui devotione 

42. excidit, regenerator, vel etiam e devotorum 
sapientium stiipe nascitur. Difficillimi sane 
ad adipiscendum in hoc mundo sunt natales 

43. ejusmodi. Ibi eandem mentis applicationem 



assumit, quam in priore corpore habuerat, eni- 
titurque deinde vehementius ad consumma- 
tionem, o Kuruis proles. Prius contracta 44. 
consuetudine ilia ultro etiam is abripitur. Tel 
devotionem cognoscendi studiosus theologiam 
meris verbis cueumscriptam praevertit; pro 45. 
virili vero contendere devotus, lustratus a pec- 
catis, repetitis natalibus consummates, dehinc 
summum iter ingreditur. Ascetis superior 46. 
devotus, scientia praeditLs quoque superior 
aestimatur, operumque confectoribus superior 
devotus: ergo devotus fias, o Arjuna. Inter 47. 
universos porro devotos, qui, intima mente ad 
me conversa, fidei plenus me colit, is devotis- 
simus a me judicatur. 



LECTIO VII. 



Axmum Ncmex loquitur: 

1. Animo in me defixo, Prithae fili, devo- 
tionem exercens, me confisus, quomodo haud 
dubie me integrum cogniturus sit, id nunc 

2. ausculta. Ego tibi hanc scientiam universa- 
lem cum peculiari conjunctam plene efiabor, 
qua cognita in hoc mundo non amplius alia 

3. cognoscenda relinquitur. E mortalium millibus 
vix singulus quispiam ad perfectionem eniti- 
tur; annitentium quoque ac consummatorum 

4. vix singulus me penitus novit. Terra, aquae, 
ignis, aer, aether, animus, nee non mens, sui 
conscientia denique : hunc in modum haecce 
mea natura in octonas partes distribuitur, 



scilicet inferior ista; at praeter hanc aliam 5. 
scias meam naturam supremam, vitalem, o 
heros, qua mundus hie sustentatur. Ex ejus 6. 
utero funduntur universa animantia, ita in- 
tellige. Ego sum totius mundi origo, nee non 
dissolutio. Me praestantius non aliud quid- 7. 
quam exstat, o contemtor opum. In me 
Universum hoc est suspensum, sicuti in filo 
margaritarum lineae. Sapor ego sum in aquis, 8. 
jubar sum in sole ac luna, nomen mysticum 
in universis libris sacris, sonus in aethere, 
vigor masculus in hominibus, et suavis odor 9. 
in tellure, splendorque sum in flamma, vita 
in omnibus animantibus, et castimonia in 
ascetis. Semen perpetuum omnium animan- 10. 
tium nosce me, o Prithae fili. Intellectus in- 
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telligentium, splendor splendidorum ego sum; 

11. roburque robustorum ego, a cupiditate atque 
aifectu segregatum. Nulla lege refrenata in 
animalibus libido sum, Bharatidarum prin- 

12. ceps; Jet quaecunque tandem essentiales sunt 
naturae, impetuosae ae tenebrosae, ex me 
nempe has or ta& scias: nan equidem illis in- 

13. sum, insunt illae mihi. Trinis hisce qualita- 
tum propriifl naturis totus iste mundus de- 
lusus non agnoscit me his superiorem, inco- 

14. ruptibilem. Divina quidem ilia Magia mea, 
in quaKtatibus operata, difficilis transgressu 
est; attamen, qui mei compotes fiunt, ii hane 

15. Magiam trajiciunt. Haud mei compotes fiunt 
malefici, stulti, hominum infimi, quorum 
scientiam aufert Magia, daemoniacam naturam 

16. sectantes. Quaternorum generum homines 
probi me colunt, o Arjima: afflictus, cogno- 
scendi studiosus, pauper, atque sciens, o Bha- 

17. ratidarum princeps. Ex his sciens, semper 
devotus, unico cultui addictus, praefertur: 
valde carus ego sum scienti, et ille mihi earns 

18. est. Generosi quidem omnes isti, sed sciens 
mei ipsius instar a me judicatur. Is utique 
ad me sese applicat tanquam ad viam supre- 

19. mam. Multarum regenerationum in fine 
scientia praeditus ad me procedit. " V&sud6vas 
"est Universum;" cui sic persuasum sit, is 

20. magnanimus difficilis inventu est. Ii, quorum 
scientia aufcrtur cupiditatibus quibuslibet, 
ad alios Divos convertuntur, ad banc vel ill- 



23. 



24. 



am normam sese dirigentes, sua natura com- 
pulsi. Quamcunque aliquis imaginem eolens 21. 
cum fide venerari studet, unicuique horum 
secundum fidem istam constantem ego sortem 
suam dispertio. Is huic fidei deditus illam 22. 
imaginem propitiare studet, accipitque deinde 
desideria sua grata a me dispertita. At fini- 
tum est praemium istud istorum parum intel- 
ligentium: ad Divos pergunt qui Divis litant, 
mei cultores ad me perinde pergunt. Invisi- 
bilem me visibiHtate praeditum aibitrantur 
insipientes, praestantiorem naturam meam 
ignoraates incorruptibilem, supremam. Haud 25. 
manifestus ego sum cunctis, mystica Magia 
involutus ; stultum istud Tulgus me non ag- 
noscit innatum, incorruptibilem. Novi equi- 26. 
dem praeterita ac praesentia, o Arjuna, futu- 
raque animantia; me vero nemo novit. Pro- 27, 
pensione ac aversatione excitato ancipiti errore, 
o Bh&rata, universa animantia ad delirium in 
reran natura pergunt, hostium vexator. Quo- 28 
rum autem deleta est labes sancte degentium, 
ii, ab ancipiti errore liberati, me colunt, vo- 
torum tenaces. Qui ad liberationem a senio 29, 
ae morte, ad me confugientes, enituntur, ii 
Numen istud totum norunt, et id quod supra 
spiritum est, opusque integrum. Qui me no- 30, 
runt simul cum eo, quod supra animantia est, 
cum jeo, quod supra Divos est, et cum eo, 
quod supra religiones est, ii obitus tempore 
quoque, devote animati, me norunt. 1 
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LECTIO VIIL 



1. Quidnam est istud numen? quidnam id 
quod supra spin turn? quidnam opus, virorum 
praestantissime ? et supra animantia quidnam 
praedicatum est? supra Divos quidnam dicitur? 

2. Supra religiones quomodo quispiam esse potest 
huic in hoc corpore, o Madhuis interfector? 
Obitusque tempore quomodo cognoscendus es 
tu iis, qui sui sunt compotes? 

Almitm Numen loquitur: 

3. Essentia simplex ac indi vidua est summum 
numen; indoles supra spiritum dicitur; ani- 
mantium geniturae,efficax emanatio operis 

4. nomine significatur; super animantia est 
natura dividua, GENlusque supra Divos; su- 
pra religiones ego ipse sum in hoc corpore, 

5. mortalium op time; et qui obittts tempore 
mei memor, defunctus corpore, hinc profici- 
scitur, is ad meam naturam pergit sine ullo 

6. dubio; vel cnjuscunque naturae memor cor- 
pus suum relinquit in fine vitae, earn ipsam 
adit, Kuntidis nate, semper ad naturam istam 

7. conformatus. Quare omni tempore mei me- 
mento ac pugna! Animum mentemque mihi 

8. tradens me adibis procul dubio. Cogitatione 
ad devotionem exercendam applicata, non ali- 
orsum evagante, qui summum Genitjm di- 

9. vinum meditatur, is ad eum pergit. Qui me- 
mmerit vatem antiquum, moderatorem, atomo 
subtiliorem, Universi tutorem, iacomprehen-* 
sibili forma, solis colore, splendentem tenebris 

Iff. ex adverse, obitus tempore, animo obfirmato, 
devotus in reBgione, ac vi devotionis in su- 
pereiKonnn eonftnio spiritu vitali collects, is 
omninohunc summum Genitjm divinum adit 

11. Qtaod simplex ae individuum librorum sacro* 



rum gnari nuiicuptat; qub ingrediuntut tem- 
perantes, aflectuum experts*; quod cttpienteS 
vitam rettgiosam instituunt* hoc tibi compter 
dio effabo*. Cunctis settfUum portis occlusis, 12. 
animo in corde cohibito, in capite collecto 
spiritu vitali, permanens in devotionis perse- 
verantia, monosyllabum mysticum 6m pro- 18. 
nuntiando numen adorans, mei memor, qui 
proficiscitur corpus mortale relinquens, is per 
summam viam incedit. Nihil aliud unquam 14. 
cogitans qui me perpetuo meminit, ei facilis 
dum ad impetrandum devoto semper se exer- 
centi. Me adito novam genituram, doloris 15. 
consortem, caducam, non subeunt magnanimi, 
ad perfectionem summam progressi. Usque 16. 
ad Brachmanis coelum omnes mundi sunt 
remeabiles, o Arjuna; me vero adito, Kunti- 
dis nate, tiova gemtura non datur.. Mille 17. 
aetatibus fimitum qmi diem BftAcfiMAfcis tic- 
runt j nOctem in fine nrille aetatum subeuntem * 
hi mortales noctis ac diei gnari sunt. Ex in* 18. 
visibiH visibilia ctmcta proderant die appro*- 
pinquante, nocte appropinquate dissohruntu? 
in isto ipso, quod invisibile dicitttt. Elemefl- 19. 
torum compages haecce ipsa qaoqtie diu per- 
dutando disaolvitur ntrcte appwpiftqtiftnte; 
ultro deinde, Prithae fill, prodit die orieirte. 
Diversa vero ab hac visibili exstat alia natura 30. 
invisibility aeterna^ quae omnibus aftimantibus 
pereuntibus non et ipsa perit, invisibilis, in* 31. 
dividua, sic dicta* Hanc viam summam prae- 
dicant, quam nacti non amplius revertuntur; 
haec est mansio mea stiprema. Genius iste 32. 
suemmus vero, Prithae ftti, impetrari potest 
cultu non aliorsum spectante, iste, dico, cui 
penitus instrat animantia, a quo Umversum 
hoc expansion. Quo tempore autdm ad sortem 33* 

imvohxbilem, vel revolubilem etiam, vita de* 
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functi proficiscantur : hoc tempus tibi decla- 

24. rabo, Bharatidarum princeps. Ignis, lux, dies, 
lima crescens, sex menses, quibus sol borea- 
lem polum percurrit: horum spatio dcfuncti 

25. adeunt numen mortales numinis gnari. Fu- 
mus, nox, similiter luna senescens, sex menses, 
quibus sol austrinum polum percurrit: horum 
spatio defunctus lunarem splendorem adeptus 

26. devotus iterum revcrtitur. Utrumque hoc 
iter, candidum et atrum, perpetuum in hoc 



mundo praedicatur: altero ad sortem irrevo- 
lubilem pervenit, altero denuo revolvitur. 
Binos hosce tramites cognoscens, Prithae fili, 27. 
haud quisquam devotus perturbatur: quare 
omnibus temporibus devotioni devotus sis, o 
Arjuna, Quodcunque libris sacris legendis, 28. 
sacris faciendis, castimoniis largitionibusque 
virtutis praemium promissum est, id integrum 
superat devotus isto cognito, et stationem 
summam ac principem subit. 



LECTIO IX, 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

1. Nunc vero hanc tibi maxime absconditam 
eflkbor haud obtrectanti scientiam universalem 
cum peculiari conjunctam, quam edoctus a 

2. malo liberaberis. Haec est regia disciplina; 
hoc regium arcanum, idemque lustramen 
praestantissimum, ipso intuitu perspicuum, 

3. pium, percommodum actu, inexhaustum. Qui 
fide deficiuntur homines huic religioni haben- 
da, o hostium vexator, me haud adepti rever- 
tuntur in sedem vicissitudinum mortalitatis. 

4. Expansus est universus hie mundus a me, 
formae visibilis experte. Mihi insunt omnia 

5. animantia, neque ego illis immoror, nee 
tamen mihi insunt quodammodo animantia: 
ecce mysterium meum augustum ! Animanti- 
urn sustentator, non insidens animantibus, est 

6. spiritus meus, animantia animans. Ferinde 
♦ ac coelo semper immoratur aer omnivagus, 

immensus, similiter cuncta animantia mihi 

7. insunt; sic tu intellige. Omnia animantia 
in naturam meam redeunt in fine aevi mun- 



dani; denuo ilia principio novi aevi mundani 
ego emitto. Naturam meam complexus emitto 8. 
iterum iterumque elementorum compagem 
hanc totam, ultro, natura volente. Neque 9. 
me haec opera implicant, o contemtor opum, 
tanquam exterum in iis versantem, nee sus- 
pensum in hisce operibus. Me inspectante 10. 
natura generat mobilia simul cum immobili- 
bus: ea de caussa, Kuntidis nate, mundus 
circumvolvitur. Despiciunt me stulti, humana 11. 
specie indutum, summam naturam meam ig- 
norantes, animantium dominam, vanae spei 12. 
fidentes, vanis operibus vacantes, vanae sci- 
cntiae studiosi, intellectu privati, naturam in- 
fernam, daemoniacam ac rraudulentam sec- 
tantes. Magnanimi vero, Prithae fili, ad na- 18. 
turam divinam conversi, me colunt animo 
unice intento, cognoscentes me animantium 
principium incorruptibile. Pepetuo me lau- 14. 
dibus celebrantes tumitentesque, propositi 
tenaces, salutantesque me, semper devoti reli- 
giose venerantur. Scientiae sacrificio quoque 15. 
alii litantes me venerantur, in unitate ac spe* 
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cietate multifariam facie quoquo obversum. 

16. Ego sum sacrificium, ego adoratio, ego libatio, 
ego verbena; carmen ego sum, ego itidem 
oleum sacrum, ego ignis, ego tus incensum. 

17. Pater ego sum hujus mundi, mater, tutor ac 
avus; doctrina arcana, lustramen, monosylla- 
bum mysticum, atque triplex librorum sacro- 

18. rum volumen; via, nutritor, dominus, testis, 
domicilium, asylum, amicus, origo, dissolutio, 

19. statio, thesaurus, semen inexhaustum. Tepe- 
facio ego orbem, ego inbrem retineo vel emitto ; 
ambrosia perinde ac letum. ens ac non ens 

20. ego sum, o Arjuna. Ternorum librorum sa- 
crorum periti, asclepiadis acidae potores, pec- 
catis suis lustrati, sacrificiis functi, viam su- 
peram a me exorant. Hi, sanctum nacti In- 
drae mundum, fruuntur divinis in coelo gau- 

21. diis Divorum. Iidem, coelesti illo mundo 
gavisi, praemio sanctitatis suae exhausto, ad 
orbem mortalium redeunt: sic religionem li- 
brorum sacrorum sectantes, desideriis capti, 
felicitatem fluxam ac reciprocantem adipi- 

22. scuntur. Qui autem mortales de nullo alio 
cogitantes me venerantur, hisce semper in- 
tentis securitatem boni eventus ego praebeo. 

23. Qui vel alios Divos colunt religiosi, ii ipsi 
quoque me tamen colunt, Kuntidis nate, sed 

24. cultu non rite instituto. Ego sane omnium 
8acrificiorum et perceptor sum et dominus : 
sed isti me non ex veritate discernunt, hinc 

25. ad inferiora delabuntur. Pergunt Divis ad- 



dicti ad Divos; ad Manes proavorum pergunt 
proavorum Manibus addicti; ad Lemures per- 
gunt Lemurum cultores; pergunt ad me de- 
nique cultores mei. Folium, florem, fructum, 26. 
aquam, si quis mihi cum religione offert, id 
ego religiose oblatum vescor a pie animato. 
Quodcunque agis, quodcunque vesceris, quod- 27. 
cunque sacrificas, quodcunque largiris, quod- 
cunque tui castigandi gratia capessis, Kunti- ' 
dis nate, id mihi tanquam proprium trade. 
Sic liberaberis operum vinculis, quae felici 28. 
vel infelici successu nectuntur. Devote ani- 
matus abdicationis devotione, emancipatus, 
.me adibis. Aequabilis ego erga omnia ani- 29. 
mantia: nemo mihi est vel invisus vel carus; 
at me qui colunt religiose, ii insunt mihi, et 
ego ii8 insum. Si vel admodum facinorosus 30. 
me colat cultu non aliorsum distracto, is pro- 
bus est aestimandus, is utique recte composi- 
tus. Brevi eyadit pius, et ad perpetuam tran- 31. 
quillitatem pervenit. Confide, Kuntidis nate! 
Haud quisquam mei cultor pessumdatur. 
Quicunque ad me confugiunt, o Prithae fili, 32. 
etiamsi in peccati utero sint concepti, mulie- 
res, coloni, nee non servi: hi quoque supre- 
mam viam ingrediuntur; quanto magis igitur 33. 
Brachmani sancti, ac pii reges sapientes! In 
hunc caducum infaustumque mundum able- 
gatus, me cole, in me intentus esto, mei ve- 34. 
nerator, mihi lita, me adora; sic te ipsum 
quum devoveris, me adibis, mei studiosus. 
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LECTIO X. 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

1 . Aaaplius e tiam, o heros, ausculta sermonem 
meum praestantissimum, quern tibi amanti 

2. effabor saluti* tuae studio. Nee Divorum 
catervae meam norunt originem, nee magni 
Sapientes; quippe ego sum principiuxn Di- 
vorum, magnorumque Sapientum omnino. 

8. Qui we innatum principioque carentem novit, 
Hiaxunum mundi dominum, is, errore haud 
delusu*, inter mortales cunctis peocatis absol- 

4. vitur. Mens, scientia, erroris repudiation pa- 
tieritia, Veritas, perseverantia, tranquillitas, 
conditio Yoluptatis dolorisve capax, timor ac 

5. securitas etiaw, mansuetudo, aequabiKtas, 
httaritas, eastimonia, largitudo, nobilitas ac 
ignobilitaa, hae sunt propriefcatee animantium 

6. singulation ex me deriratae. Septem Sapi- 
eqtes prisci, nee non quatemi Maaues meae 
naturae oogndkti Juere, spiri tales: und* propa- 
gation in orbe tenarum genus humanum. 

7. Qui banc mean majestatem ac facultatem 
mystieam novit penitus, is indefessadevotione 

8. sese devovet sine ullo dubdcfc Ego Universi 
fons, ex me Unirersum procedit ; sic arbitrati, 
me colunt sapientes contemplandi facilitate 

9. praediti. Me meditantes, me quasi spirantes, 
admonentes sese invicem, enarrantesque me 

10. semper, delectantur atque exhilarantur. Hisce 
constanter devotis, colentibus me ex amoris 
officio, largior earn mentis devotionem, cujus 

11. ope me isti adeunt. Benignitate erga hos 
motus ego tenebras ex ignorantia ortas dis- 
pello, in mea ipsius natura permanens, scien- 
tiae lucerna luminosa. 

Arjunas loquitur: 

12. Tu es summum numen, summa mansio, 



lustramen praestantissimum. Te GBNitrM 
aeternum, coelestem, Divis priorem, innatum, 
dominum, declarant omnes Sapientes ac coe- 13. 
lestis Sapiens Nftradas itidem, Asitas, DAvalas, 
Vyfcsas; et tute ipsi mihi effaris idem. Omne 14. 
hoc verum existimo, quod tu mihi dicis, Pul- 
cricome. Tuam, sanctissime, visibilem prae- 
sentiam utique nee Divi norunt, necTitanes; 
tute ipse tui tibi conscius te ipsum nosti, vi- 15. 
rorum praestantissime, animantium animator, 
princeps, Divorum Dire, mundi domine ! Te 16. 
decet plene effari divina, quae tibi insunt, mi* 
racula, quibus miraculis hosce mundos per- 
means consistis. Quomodo cognoeeam ego te, 17 
mystice, vel indesinenter meditando? quibus- 
nam tandem existendi modis concipiendus es 
a me, sanctissime? Copiose essentiam tuam 18. 
mysticam ac majestatem, o mortalium yotis 
expetitel porro etiam enarra: nulla me eapit 
satietas, nectar quasi aure bibentem. 

Almum Nttmen loquitur: 

Ehem! enarrabo tibi ergo divina, quae mihi 19. 
insunt, miracula, praecipua quaeque debbaa- 
do : nullus enim est finis amplitudinis meae. 
Ego sum spiritus, o Arjuna, omnium animan- 20. 
tium corpori insidens; ego et principium, et 
medius animantium status, itidemque finis. 
Inter Aditiadas ego sum Vishnus, inter sidera 21. 
Sol radians; Marichis sum inter Ventos, inter 
signa lunaria ego lunus. Inter volumina sa- 22. 
era sum hymnorum volumen, inter Divos sum 
Indras; inter sensus sum animus; animantium 
sum intellectus. Inter Rudros sum Sivas, 23. 
divitiarum dominus inter Genios atque Gi- 
gantes; inter Vasues sum Ignis, Mdrus inter 
montium cacumina ego; et inter antistites 24. 
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principem me nosce, Prithae fili, Vrihaspatem. 
Inter exercituum duces ego Skandas, inter 

25. maria sum Oceanus. Inter magnos Sapientes 
Bhrigus ego, inter voces sum unicum mono- 
syllabum; inter precationes sum tacita pre- 
catio, inter montes Him&layas; ficus religiosa 

26. inter cunctas arbores, et inter divinos Sapi- 
entes N&radas; inter fidicines coelestes sum 
Chitrarathas, inter prophetas Kapilas ana- 

27. choreta. Utchaissravasem inter equos nosce 
me ex ambrosia genitum, Airavatum inter 
elephantos, et inter homines hominum mode- 

28. ratorem. Inter tela ego fubnen, inter juvencas 
sum vacca abundantiae, seminatorque sum 
Cupido; inter serpentes sum Vasukis, Anan- 

29. tasque sum inter hydras, Varunas inter aqua- 
tilia ego, et inter progenitorum Manes Arya- 
man sum; inferorum judex inter coercitores 

30. ego, Prahl&dasque sum inter Titanes; tempus 
ego numeros modulantium, et inter feras leo 

SI. ego sum, Garudasque inter volucres. Ventus 
inter lustramina sum, Hamas inter armigeros 
ego; inter pisces sum hippocampus, inter 

32. amnes sum J&hnavis. Naturarum initium 
finisque, mediumque ego itidem, o Arjuna: 
summi spiritus cognitio inter cognitiones, 

33. oratio oratorum ego sum. Inter elementa 
sum littera A, atque copulatio inter verba 



composite Ego sum tempus aeternum, altor 
ego omnituens, et mors cuncta rapiens ego, 34. 
et ortus futurorum. Fama, Fortuna atque 
Vox inter feminina, Memoria, Prudentia, 
Constantia, Patientia; magnus hymnus pe- 86. 
rinde inter hymnos, initiationis carmen inter 
rhythmos ego sum. Inter menses ego Dorca- 
docephalio, inter anni tempora ver floridum. 
Alea sum fraudulentorum, splendor ego splen- 86. 
didorum; victoria sum, industria sum, vigor 
ego vigentium. In Vrishnidarum stirpe sum 87. 
V&sudfivas, inter Panduidas opum contemtor 
(Arjuna* ipse; J inter anachoretas porro sum 
Vy&sas, inter poetas Usanases poeta. Casti- 38. 
gatio domantium sum, solertia sum aemulan- 
tium, silentiumque utique sum arcanorum; 
doctrina doctorum ego. Quodcunque tandem 39. 
omnium animantium demen, id ego sum, o 
Arjuna: non exstat ullum, quod sine me sit, 
ens mobile vel immobile. Nullus est finis 40. 
divinarum mearum virtutum, o hostium vex- 
ator! haec autem virtu tis enarratio a me spe- 
ciminis vice prolata. Quaecunque mirabilis 41. 
est substantia, fausta vel eximia, earn ipsam 
intellige tu e splendoris mei portione ortam. 
At quid tibi tandem cum multiplici ista doc- 42. 
trina, o Arjuna? Stabilito ego hoc universo 
mundo singula mei portione, requievi. 
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Arjunas loquitur: 

1. Qui meae salutis gratia de egregio arcano 
illo, quod supra spiritum dicitur, a te prolatus 
est sermo, ejus ope error iste meus dissipatus. 

2. Origo nimirum et interitus animantium aus- 
cultata sunt a me copiose ex te, Lotophyllops, 

3. rtec non majestas tua sempiterna. Qualem 
tu te ipsuin declarasti, summe domine, sic 
cernere cupio istam formam augustam, viro- 

4. rum optime. Quod si tu censes fieri posse, 
ut ea a me cernatur, potentiasime, devotionis 
praeses, tunc mihi te ipsum conspiciendum 
exhibe sempiternum. 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

5. Ecoe, Prithae fili, formas meas centies, imo 
millies multiplicatus, varias, divinas, diversas 

6. colore ac specie. Adspice Aditiadas, Vasues, 
Xtudros, Asvinesgernellos, pariterque Yentos : 
multa nunquam antea visa adspice miracula, 

7. o Bh&rata! Huic in unitate comprehensum 
mundum universum adspice hodie cum rebus 
mobilibus immobilibusque in corpore mco, o 
Arjuna, et quodcunque aliud cernere cupis. 

8. Attamen haud me potes cernere illis ipsis tuis 
oculis: divinumdo tibioculum; adspice mys- 
terium meum augustum. 

Sanjayas loquitur: 

9. Sic loquutus, deinde, o rex, magnus devo- 
tionis praeses Haris conspiciendam exhibuit 
Prithae filio praestantissimam formam augus- 

10. tarn, plurima ora ac lumina gercntem, plu- 
rimis miraculis conspicuam, plurimis coeles- 
tibus ornamentis onustam, plurima coelestia 

11. tela vibrantem, codes tibus coronis vestibus- 
quc indutam, coelestibus odoribus perfusam: 



omnimodo mirabilem Deum infinitum, quo- 
quo versus spectantem. Per coelum a mille- 12. 
nis solibus si exsisteret subito exorta lux, ea 
similis foret fulgori hujus magnanimi. Ibi in 13. 
unitate comprehensum mundum universum, 
multifariam distributum, tunc intuebatur in 
Dei deorum corpore Panduides. Deinde is 14. 
obstupefactus, arrectis pilis, opum contemtor 
inclinato capite Deum, palmas suppliciter 
tendens, afetus est: 

Arjttnas loquitur: 

Conspkio Deos , o Dive, in tuo corpore cunc- 1 5. 
tos, pariterque animantium omnigenorum ca- 
tervas; Brachmanem dominum in loti calyce 
sedentem, Sapientesque ounctos, ac serpentes 
coelestes. Plurima brachia, latera, ora, lu- 16. 
mina gerentem intueot te, undique specie in- 
finitum. Nee finem, nee medium, nee vero 
etiam initium tui cerno, universi domine, om- 
niformis! Tiaratum, clavigerum, discopho- 17. 
rumque, splendoris cumulum, undique fulgi- 
dum cerno te, adspectu arduum, omni ex parte 
ad instar accensi ignis vel solis radiantem, 
immensum. Tu es simplex illud ac indivi- 18. 
duum, summum scibile, tu hujus mundi exi- 
mius thesaurus; tu inexhaustus, perennium 
legum sospitator, aeternus : tu Genius a me 
agnosceris. Initio, medio ac fine carentem, 19. 
infinito robore praeditum, infinitis brachiis 
instructum, lunam solemque oculis referentem, 
cerno te, ore flammantem, splendore tuo Uni- 
versum hoc foventem. Inter polum tellurem- 20. 
que hocce spatium sane cxpansum a te solo, 
nee non plagae coelestes cunctae. Visa stu- 
penda hac tua forma terrifica mundus terge- 
minus est consternatus, magnanime. En, 21. 
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iatae Divum catervae te adeunt; nonnulli 
pavide palmas suppliciter tendentes mussant. 
"Ave!" dicentes magnorum Sapientum ac 
Beatorum catervae celebrant te hymnis per- 
pulcris. Rudri, Aditiadae, Vasues, SAdhyi, 

22. Visvi, Asvines gemelli, Ventique, Fidieines 
coelestes, Genii, Divum ac Beatorum catervae, 
te suspiciunt, et stupefacti plane sunt cuncti. 

23. Formam tuam ingentem, multa ora ac lumina 
gerentem. multa brachia, crura, pedes moven- 
tern, multa latera, multos dentes exsertos os* 
tentantem, formam istam, inquam, intuentes 

24. mundi consternantur, ac perinde ego. Coelum 
vertice ferientem, fulgidum, multicolorem, 
ore hiante, flammeis grandibus oculis, te quum 
intueor, percellitur animus mihi intimus, nee 
firmitatem invenio, nee tranquillitatem, o 
Yishnus. Dentibus exsertis minantia ora tua 
conspicatus, conflagrationis rerum postremae 
similia, plagas coelestes non distinguo, nee 
laetitiam capk). Fave mihi, Deum domine, 
mundi columen! Istique, te versus, Dhrita- 
rashtrae nati cuncti, simul cum terrarum orbis 
regum catervis, Bhishmaa, Drdnas, nee non 
SoUs filius (CarnaSy) simul cum nostris quo- 

27. que proceribus, in ora tua festinantes incur- 
runt, dentibus exsertis formidolosa, Nonnulli 
inhaerescentes dentium interstitiis cernuntur 
contritis membris extremis. Sicuti amnium 
multiplices torrentes versus Oceanum cursu 
directo ruunt, similiter isti generis humani 
heroes incurrunt in ora tua flammantia. Sicuti 
in accensam flammam muscae involant, ad 
necem impetu abreptae, similiter plane ad 
necem incurrunt mortales in tua quoque ora, 

30. impetu abrepti. Lambis, devorans undique 
mortales integros, faucibus inflammatis. Ful- 
goribus implentes mundum integrum radii 
tui acres effervescunt, o Vishnus! Enarra 
mihi, quaeso, quisnam tu sis horrifica forma 
praeditus. Salvere te jubeo, Deorum maxime! 
Fave mihi! Dignoscere cupio te primaevum: 
haud praesagio equidem, quidnam pares. 



25. 



26. 



28, 



29 



31 



Almttm Numen loquitur: 

Dies sum mundi eversor, adultus, mortales 32. 
extinctum hue profectus. Te soloexcepto non 
superstites erunt, quotquot congressi in ad- 
versis exercitibus bellatores. Quare tu age 33. 
exsurge! carpe gloriam, devictis hostibus! 
Fruere imperio pleno! A me scilicet isti per- 
cussi jam olim: nil nisi instrumentum esto tu, 
Ambidexter! Dr6namque, Bhishmamque, 34. 
Jayadrathamque, Karnam, nee non ceteros 
quoque bellando fortes a me percusses tu feril 
Noli perturbari! Pugna! Vinces proeKo ri- 
vales. 

Sanjayas loquitur: 

Audito hoc sermone Pulcricotni, palmas 35. 
suppliciter tendens, tremens, Arjunas salvere 
jubens denuo affatus est Krishnam cum leni 
murmure, pavore attonitus, corpora inclinato: 

Akjunas loquitur: 

Statioraem in te nactus, o sensuum domitor, 36. 
honore suo mundus gaudet ac dicto audiens 
est. Gigantes territi in diversas coeli palgas 
diffiigiunt, omnesque te salutant Beatorum 
catervae. Et cur te haud venerarentur, mag- 37. 
nanime, potiorem Brachmanb ipso, primae- 
vum creatorem? O infinite! Deorum princeps! 
mundi sedes! Tu es simplex illud ac indivi- 
duum, enti ac non enti quod penitus subest. 
Tu es Divus primaevus, Genius, antiquus; 38. 
tu hujus Universi eximius thesaurus. Tu es 
omniscius ac scibile, summumque domicilium. 
A te expansum Universum, o infinitis formis 
praedite^ Aer, Yamas, Ignis, Varunas, Lunus, 39. 
animantium sator tu, proavusque. Salve, 
salveto millies! iterumque denuo salve, salveto! 
Salvere a fronte, deinde a tergo te jubeo, et 40. 
undecunque, o Universe! Infinita vi, immen- 
sa potentia praeditus tu universum perficis, 
ideoque es universus. Quum sodalem te ar- 41. 
bitrarer, vehementer quodcunque dictum: 
"Heus, Krishna! heus, Iaduis proles! heus 
tu, amice ! " a me ignorante majestatem tuam 
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42. istam, temere vel prae studio etiam; et qua- 
cunque in re iocandi gratia minus honorifice 
a me habitus es in ambulando, decumbendo, 
considendo vel epulando, sive secreto, innocue, 
sive hisce coram : ejus veniam exoro a te ego 

43. immenso. Pater es tu hujus mundi mobilis 
immobilisque, venerandusque magister gra- 
vissimus: haud tui par exstat, quomodo tan- 
dem superior alius quisquam vel in mundo 

44. tergemino, o unice praepollens ? Ideo vene- 
rabundus, prostrato corpore, oro ego te ut 
mihi faveas, dominum laudibus celebrandam. 
Ceu patrem filio, ceu amicum amico, ceu 
amantem amatae te decet mihi, Dive, indul- 

45. gere. Nunquam antea visum miraculum con- 
spicatus, laetitia perfusus sum, simulque 
pavore perculsus animus meus. Istam mihi 
visendam exhibe, Dive, formam! Fave mihi, 

46. Deorum domine, mundi columen! Tiaratum, 
clavigerum, discophorum, cupio equidem te 
perinde cernere. Illam ipsam formam qua- 
dribrachiam assume, o mille brachiis praedite! 
omniformis ! 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

47. A me propitio tibi, o Arjuna, forma ilia 
praestantissima mea exhibita est, per virtutem 
mysticam, quae mihi inest; splendida, uni- 
versalis, infinita, primaeva, quae praeter te 

48. ab alio nemine antea fuerat conspecta. Non 
librorum sacrorum lectione, sacrificiis, medi- 
tationibua, nee largitionibus, neque caeremo- 
niis etiam, neque acerrimis castimoniis tali 



forma portis ego sum in mortalium aevo ad- 
spici ab ullo alio praeter te, hero'ica Kuruis 
proles. Ne tibi sit angor, nee perturbatio, 49. 
visa forma ista mea tarn horrenda. Discusso 
terrore, laetus animi, rursus tu hanc ipsam 
mcam formam, quam desideras, intuere. 

Sanjayas loquitur: 

His verbis VasudSvas Arjunae annuens 50. 
consuetam suam formam visendam exhibuit 
denuo, consolatusque est territum eum, con- 
versus iterum in placidam speciem magnani- 
mus ille. 

Arjunas loquitur: 

Conspecta hac humana tua forma placida, 51. 
o mortalium votis expetite, jam tandem sum 
refectus, cogitationis meac compos, in condi- 
tionem naturalem redux. 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

Valde arduam adspectu istam, quam tu 52. 
conspicatus es, formam, vel ipsi Divi ejus for- 
mae visendae semper sunt cupidi. Neque ego 58. 
librorum sacrorum lectione, neque castimonia, 
nee largitione, nee sacrificio potis sum tali 
specie cerni, quali tu me conspicatus es. 
Cultu vero unice mihi oblato potis sum ego 54. 
tali specie, o Arjuna, cognosci et adspici pe- 
nitus, et adiri quoque, hostium vexator. Mea 55. 
opera qui perncit, in me intentus, mei cultor, 
ambitione exemtus, expers inimicitiae erga 
cuncta animantia, is ad me pergit, o Fan- 
duida. 
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LECTIO XII. 



Arjunas loquitur: 

1. Sic perpetuo devoti qui cultores te obser- 
vant, quive rursus individuum ac insensilem: 
horum utri devotionis maxime sunt gnari? 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

2. Ad me directa mente qui me semper de- 
voti observant, fide egregia imbuti, hi a me 

3. devotissimi existimantur. Qui, vero indivi- 
duum, indemonstrabilem, insensilem observ- 
ant, omniapermeantem, incomprehensibilem- 
que, in fastigio stantem, immotum, firmum, 

4. coercita sensuum compage undique aequabi- 
liter affecti : ii sane me nanciscuntur, omnium 

5. animantium salute gaudentes. Labor horum 
operosior, qui cogitando ad insensile sese ap- 
plicant; insensilis nimirum via vix a corpora- 

6. libus impetratur. Qui vero omnibus operibus 
mecum depositis, in me intenti, nulli praeter 
me oblata devotione, me meditantes observant, 

7. his ego extricator e vicissitudinum mortali- 
tatis oceano fio brevi tempore, Prithae fili, 

8. mecum cogitatione sua versantibus. Mihi 
animum oppignera, in me mentem colloca! 
Habitabis utique mecum, deinde apud Superos 

9. sine dubio. Sin vero cogitationem non vales 
in me componere immotam, assiduitatis de- 
votione tunc me conare adipisci, o contemtor 

10. opum. Si ne ad assiduitatem quidem suffici- 
unt vires, meis operibus intentus esto; mei 
gratia vel opera perficiens consummationem 



adepturus es. Quod si ne hoc quidem vales 11. 
facere, ad mei devotionem conversus, omnium 
operum fructus renuntiationem tunc facito, 
modeste animatus. Potior sane est scientia 12. 
assiduitate; prae scientia contemplatio aesti- 
matur; prae contemplatione renuntiatio; a re- 
nuntiatione tranquillitas proxime distat. Odii 13. 
immunis erga cuncta animantia, benignus, 
nee non misericors, non sui studio nee sui fi- 
ducia captus, idem in dolore ac voluptate, . 
patiens, contentus, perpetuo devotus, tern- 14. 
perans, propositi tenax, qui mihi animum 
memtemque tradit, mei cultor: is m\h\ carus. 
A quo non turbatur genus humanum, et a 15. 
genere humano qui nee ipse turbatur; gaudii, 
iracundiae, terroris turbis qui solutus est: 
is itidem mihi carus. Nulla expectatione sus- 16. 
pensus, purus, dexter, medius inter contraria, 
nihil sollicitus, omnibus inceptis qui renunti- 
avit, mei cultor: is mihi carus Qui neque 17. 
exsultat, neque aversatur, nee moeret, nee de- 
siderat; fausti vel infausti exitus incuriosus 
qui mei cultor: is mihi carus. Aequanimus 18. 
in hoste atque amico, turn in honore et contu- 
melia, in frigore et calore, in voluptate ac do- 
lore aequanimus, ambitione exemtus; par 19. 
sibi in vituperio ac laude, taciturnus, con- 
tentus re qualibet, domo carens, firmus consi- 
lii, cultui addictus homo mihi est carus. Qui 20. 
vero sanctum nectar hocce, sicuti dictum, ob- 
servant, fide imbuti, in me intenti cultores, 
ii vehementer mihi sunt cari. 
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LECTIO XIIL 



l. 



4. 



5. 



7. 
8. 



10. 



11 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

Hocce corpus, Kuntidis nate, Terreni 
nomine nuncupate. Istud qui novit (spi- 
ritual cum pronuntiarunt Terreni gnarum 
veritatis periti. Me porro scias Terreni 
gnarum esse in omnibus Terrenis, o Bh&- 
rata. Quae Terrenum ac Terreni gnarum 
amplectitur scientia, ea vera scientia a me 
aflstimatur. Hocce Terrenum quidnam sit, 
et quale, quibusnam modis mutabile, et unde 
id; et hicce (Terreni gnarua) quinam sit, 
qualiumque capax: id compendio ex me audi, 
a Sapientibus multifariam decantatum rhyth- 
mic variis singulatim, in theologicis sententiis 
metrice concinnatis, circa principia rerum 
vexsantihus, clare demonstratis. Quinque ele- 
menta, sui conscientia, intellectus, ac invisi- 
bile porro, intrumentaque corporalia undecim, 
et quinae sensuum perceptiones; cupido, * 
aversatio, dolor, voluptas, multiplex conditio, 
cogitatio, pertinacia: haec per Terrenum 
mutationibus obnoxium compendio expri- 
muntur. Modestia, sinceritas, innocentia, 
potientia, rectitudo, magistri verecundia, pu- 
ritas, constantia, sui coercitio; abstinentia a 
rebus, quae sensibus obversantur; secessio a 
sui studio; geniturae, mortis, senii, morbi, 
doloris, culpae respectus; immunitas ab am- 
bitione et ab affectu erga liberos, conjugem, 
domum ceteraque ejusmodi; continua cogita- 
tionum aequabilitas in optatis vel minus op- 
tatis eventibus; mihi deditus unica devotione 
cultus, fideliter observatus; in secretis locis 
commoratio, fuga oblectationis in hominum 
coetu; perseverantia in cognitione ejus, quod 
supra spiritum est ; fructus e veri cognitione 



16. 



percipiendi perspectio: haec declaratur scien- 
tia ; inscitia, quae ab hac diversa est. Quod 12. 
cognoscendum, id effiibor, quo cognito aliquis 
ambrosia yescitur. Sine initio summum Nu- 
men; neque ens id, neque non ens dieitur: 
undique manibus pedibusque instructum id, 13. 
undique oculos, capita, ora habens; undique 
auditu praeditum, in mundo consistit, cuncta 
comprehend/ens; omnium sensuum feculta- 14. 
tibus collucens, ab omnibus sensibus .segrega/- 
turn; affectu immune atque Universum sus- 
tentans, a qualitatibus exemtum et qualitati- 
bus fruens; utrumque, extrinsecus et intus 15. 
in animan tibus; immobile ac simul mobile. 
Propter subtilitatem id discemi nequit, turn e 
longinquo positum, turn quasi coram; baud 
distributum animantibus, et quasi distribu- 
turn tamen insidens; animan tiumque sus- 
tentaculum id cognoscendum, edax et rur- 
sus genitale. Luminum quoque id lumen a 17. 
tenebris remotum praedicatur, ipsa scientia, 
cognoscendum ac iinpetrandum scientia, cordi 
cujusque in^nm. Sic Terrenum, ac simi- 18. 
liter scientia et cognoscendum declarata 
sunt compendio. Mei cultor, istud dignoscens, 
ad meam essentiam confbrmatur. Naturasa 19. 
itidemque Genium scias initio carere ambos 
pariter, mutationesque qualitatesque scias e 
natuxa ortas. In actu ministerii rerum agen- 20. 
darum princrpiuna declaratur natuxa; Genius 
m doloris ac voluptatis perceptione prracipi- 
urn declarator. Genius naturae infiisus ni- 21. 
mirum particeps fit naturalium qualitatum: 
propensio erga qualitates caussa est gcnerati- 
onum ejus e bono vel malo utero. Spectator 22. 
monitorque, sustentator, perceptor, magnus 
dominus, summus spiritus quoque dicitur in 
hoc corpore Genius ille eximius. Qui sic 23. 
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novit Genium naturamque aimul cum quali- 
tatibus, is, quocunque tandem modo versetur, 

24. non ampliua regenerates. Contemplatione 
in semet ipsis perspiciunt nonnulli spiritum 
sua ipsius ope, alii rationali destinatione, ope- 

25. rumque destinatione rursus alii; alii vero 
talem ignorantes, quum ex aliis audivere, 
eum observant. Hi quoque exsuperant mor- 
talitatem, doctrinae sacrae auscnltandae stu- 

28. dioei. Quoties gignitur quaelihet substantia, 
stabilis mobilisve, Tk&kbni et ejus qui terre- 
ni gnarus est, conjunctione id fieri scias, Bha- 

27. ratidaxum prineeps. Eundem in omnibus 
animaatibus eaaaistentem summum dozninum, 
i«tis pereuntihus haud per euntem qui cernit, 

28. is vere cernit. Eundem vero eemens ubique 
praesentem dominnm, non violat semet ipsum 
suaipsiua culpa; exijide pergit ad summum 



iter. Naturae autexn vi opera peracta onmi- 29- 
modo qui cernit, necnon se ipsum eorum non 
esse actorem, is vere cernit. Quando ani- 30. 
mantium privam essentiam in unitate com- * 
prehensam respich, et inde quidem explica- 
tam, tunc numen impetrat. Quia initio caret, 31. 
et qualitatum expers est summus spiritus ilk 
incorruptibilis, vel in corpore commorana, 
Kuntidis nate, neque agit, neque inficitur. 
Sicuti omnivagus aether propter subtilitatem 32. 
non inficitur, sic ubieunque cum corpore con- 
gresaus spiritus non inficitur. Sicut illuminat S3 
unus universum hunc orbem sol, sic Tbrbb- 
btum universum Tbbbbni gsabus illuminat, 
o Bh&rata. Hunc in modum discrimen inter 34. 
terrenum ac teraeni gnarum, seientiae lumine, 
et emancipationem animantium a naftuxa qui 
norunt, ii ad summum piocedunt. 



LECTIO XIV. 



Almtjm Numen loquitur : 

1. Egregiam porro effabor scientiam'scientia- 
rum praestantissimam, qua cognita anachore- 
tae omnes ad egregiam consummationem hinc 

2. sunt profecti. Hac scientia freti ad meae 
sanctitatis consortium progressi vel in nova 
creatione denuo haud gignuntur, neque in 

3. rerum dissolutione percelluntur. Mihi pro 
utero est magnum Numen : in hoc foetum de- 
pono equidem; origo omnium animantium 

4. hinc exsistit, o Bh&rata. E quolibet utero, 
Kuntidis nate, quae formae prodeunt, harum 
magnum Numen est uterus, ego semen prae- 

5. bens pater. Essentia, impetus, caligo: hunc 
in modum definitae qualitates e natura ortae 



vinculis constringunt, o heros, in corpore spi* 
spiritum incorruptibilem. Ex his essentia, 6. 
propter sinceritatem lucida ac sana, dulcedinis 
studio constringit, et seientiae studio, vir in- 
nocue. Impetum affectibus cognatum scias, 7. 
e sitis ortum stimulo: is constringit, Kuntidis 
nate, agendi studio mortalem. Caliginem 8. 
vero ex inscitia natam scias, fascinationem 
cunctorum mortalium : errore, desidia, veterno 
ea constringit, o Bharata. Essentia in dul- 9. 
cedine praepollet, impetus in actu, o Bh&rata; 
scientiam involvens vero caligo in errore prae- 
pollet utique. Impetu caligineque devictis, 10. 
essentia exsistit, o Bh&rata; impetus exsistit, 
essentia et caligine devictis; caligo perinde, 
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11. essentia ac impetu devictis. Quando in hoc 
corpore, per omnes portas collustrato, sub- 
nascitur scientia, tunc noscat aliquis, essenti- 

12. am adultam esse utique. Aviditas, alacritas, 
festinatio, inquietus agendi stimulus: haec 
impetu adulto nascuntur, Bharatidarum prin- 

13. ceps. Hebetudo, tarditasque, error, stuporque 
pariter: haec caligine adulta nascuntur, Ku- 

14. ruis proles. Quando autem essentia adulta 
ad dissolutionem pergit mortalis, tunc ad 
sedes puras eorum, qui summum norunt, pro- 

15. greditur. Impetu adulto ad dissolutionem 
profectus, inter agendi studiosos renascitur ; 
porro dissolutus caligine adulta, e bruto 

16. quodam utero renascitur. Operis honesti 
fructus fertur essentialis ac sine labe; impetus 
autem fructus, rtiolestia; ignorantia, caliginis 

17. fructus. Ex essentia nascitur scientia, ex 
impetu aviditas pariter; error ac stupor e ca- 

18. ligine exsistunt, nee non ignorantia. Sursum 
eunt in essentia permanentes, in medio con- 
sistunt impetuosi, in infima qualitate versantes 

19. deorsum eunt caliginosi. Quando neminem 
alium praeter qualitates actorem spectator 
tile respicit, et id novit, quod qualitatibus 
praestat, tunc ad meam indolem is accedit. 

20. Qualitatibus hisce tribus exsuperatis mor- 
talis, e corpore genitis, genitura, morte, 



senio acmolestia liberatus, ambrosia ve- 
scitur. 

Ahjxjnas loquitur: 

Quibusnam signis, qui qualitates hasce ex- 21. 
superavit. dignoscitur, domine? quamnam vi- 
tam professus? et quomodo praevertit hasce 
tres facilitates? 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

Qui turn claritudinem, turn alacritatem, 22. 
turn stuporem, o Fanduida, non aversatur, 
quando ea sese expromunt, neque, quando 
recedunt, desiderat; assidens tanquam hospes, 23. 
qui, persuasus qualitates intra fines suos ver- 
sari, consistit, neque vacillat; idem in mo- 
lestia ac voluptate, sui compos, cui nihil in- 24. 
terest inter glebam, lapidem et aurum, aequus 
in rebus gratis ingratisque, aequus in vitupe- " 
rio ac sui laude, in dignitate ac contumelia 25. 
aequus, aequus inter utrasque partes, amico- 
rum vel hostium; qui cuncta incepta dimisit: 
is qualitates exsuperasse dicitur. Quique me 26. 
non aliorsum evagante cultus devotione vene- 
ratur, is, qualitatibus hisce exsuperatis, ad 
conditionem divinam conformatur. Numinis 27. 
nimirum ego sum sedes, ambrosiaeque incor- 
ruptibilis, legisque aeternae, ac voluptatis 
immensae. 
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LECTIO XV. 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

, 1. Sursum agentem radices, deorsum agentem 
ramos ficum religiosam quandam praedicant 
perennem, cujus folia sunt versus: qui hunc 

2. novit, is librorum sacrorum gnarus est. De- 
orsum sursumque expansi sunt hujus arboris 
rami, qualitatibus adulti, e rebus sensilibus 
genninantes, ac deorsum radices sunt propa- 
gatae, operum vinculis constrictae in aevo 

3. mortali. Talis ejus forma non concipi potest 
in hoc orbe terrarum, nee finis, neque consti- 
tutio. Hac fico religiosa cum radicibus late 
8erpentibus ense acuto aequanimitatis excisa, 

4. deinceps iter istud est anquirendum, quo pro- 
fecti non amplius revertuntur. Nimirum ad 
hunc priniaevum Genium ego deduco, unde 

5. flumen istud antiquum dimanavit. Qui, ar- 
rogantiae et erroris expertes, ambitionis vi- 
tium devicertrnt, constanter versantes in eo, 
quod supra spiritum est, et a quibus cupidi- 
tates recesserunt; a gemino affectu exsoluti, 
qui voluptate ac dolore designatur: hi ince- 
dunt, haud aberrantes* per iter hoc perpetuum. 

6. Non illud illuminat sol, nee luna, neque ignis, 
quo ingressi haud revertuntur: id (est J do- 

7. micilium meum supremum. Mei portio qui- 
dem in animantium mundo, vitalis, sempi- 
terna, animum cum quinis sensibus e naturae 

8. gremio attrahit. Quodcunque corpus nancis- 
citur vel undecunque exit princeps iste spi~ 
ritus 9 cum eo congreditur illis arreptis, sicuti 

9. ventus odores ab ipsorum cubili arripit. Au- 
ditum, visum, tactumque, gustum, nee non 
olfactum inspectans ille, animumque, rebus 

10. sensilibus ministrat. Exeuntum, vel perma- 



nentem etiam, vel fruentem, qualitatibus con- 
sociatum stulti non respiciunt : cernunt vero 
scientiae visu praediti; annitentesque devoti 11. 
eum cernunt in semet ipsis commorantem, 
$e<?quamvis annitentes, qui spiritales nondum 
evasere, haud eum cernunt, intellectu desti- 
tuti. Qui splendor in sole concretus mundum 12. 
illuminat totum, quique in luna, quique in 
igne: eum splendorem meum esse scias. Ter- 13. 
ramque penetrans, animalia sustento ego vigore 
meo, nutrioque herbas cunctas, conversus in 
succum, qui saporem iis impertit. Ego in 14. 
ignem conversus, animalium corpore diffusus, 
cum anima, quam ducunt vel efflant, conjunc- 
tus, quotuor generum cibum concoquo. Et 15. 
cujusque ego cordi insideo: ex me est memo- 
ria, scientia ac ratiocinium: in librisque sacris 
universis ego sum et cognoscendus, et doc- 
trinae theologicae auctor, itidem librorum sa- 
crorum interpres. Duo hi Genii in mundo 16. 
exstant, turn dividuus, turn individuus : divi- 
duus est animantium universitas: individuus 
in fastigio collocatus dicitur. Praeter hos 17. 
autem est alius Genius supremus, summi 
spiritus nomine designatus, qui mundo terge- 
mino penetrate, eum sustentat, incorruptibilis, 
princeps. Quia dividuum ego exsupero, ac 18. 
prae individuo etiam excello, ideo per orbem 
et in libris sacris celebratus fui Genii supre- 
mi nomine. Qui, errorum immiuiis, talem 19. 
me cognoscit Genium 'supremum, is, univer- 
sitatis rerum gnarus, me colit omni vitae ra- 
tione, o Bh&rata. Sic maxime arcanum prae- 20. 
ceptum hoc a me declaratum est, vir innocue. 
Hoc intellecto, sapiens aliquis fiat, atque omni 
negotio defunctus, o Bh&rata. 
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LECTIO XVI. 



Almum Numen loquitur: 

1. Securitas, ingenii sui lustratio, in scicntiae 
destinatione perseverantia, largitudo, tempe- 
rantia et religio, pia meditatia, castimonia, 

2. rectitudo, innocentia, Veritas, irae sedatio, 
liberalitas, calumniarum repudiatio, benevo- 
lentia erga animantes, alienus a lascivia 

3. animus, mansuetudo, pudor, constantia, vi- 
gor, patientia, firmitas, puritas, nullum vin- 
dictae studium, modica dc se opinio: hae sunt 
virtutes ejus, qui divina sorte nascitur, o Bha- 

4. rata. Simulatio, superbia atque insolentia, 
iracundia, nee non sermo contumeliosus et 
ignorantia: At sunt mores ejus, Prithae fili, 

5. qui daemoniaca sorte nascitur. Divina sors 
ad emancipationem, daemoniaca ad vincula 
ducere censetur. Noli moerere! Divina sorte 

6. natus tu es, o Panduida. Duplex animantium 
natura est in hoc mundo; turn divina, turn 
vero daemoniaca. Divina fuse declarata; dae- 

7. moniacam, Prithae fili, jam ex me audi. Ne- 
que agendi nee cessandi rationem norunt ho- 
mines daemoniaci; non puritas, nee vero etiam 
certa vivendi regula, nee Veritas in iis repe- 

8. ritur. Hi mundo nihil veri 4 nullam stabilem 
constitutionem inesse aiunt, et praeside eum 
carere, perpetuo exsistentem, quin imo, solam 

9. libidinem pro caussa ei subesse. In hac opi- 
nione defixi, mente pessumdata, parum intel- 
ligentes, ruunt vehementer in actus, inmundi 

10. perniciem intenti. Libidini inexplebili dediti, 
fraude, superbia, temeritate muniti, stulte in- 
eptias aucupantes, prorumpunt, vitam impu- 

11. ram professi, cogitatione sine termino eva- 
gante freti, leto omnia finiri; libidinis sati- 
andae studiosi: "Quatenus licet (fruamur 

12. hisce!j" sic statuto. Spercentcnis laqueis 
impliciti, in libidinem iramque proni, quae- 



runt, libidine sua fruendi gratia, opes iniqui- 
tate accumulatas. "Istud hodie a me captum, 13. 
" illud nanciscar desiderium; istud adest, illud 
"quoque mihi rursus eveniet lucrum; iste a 14. 
"me caesus inimicus, caedamque caeteros 
"etiam. Princeps ego sum, egodeliciis afflu- 
"ens, consummatus ego,- praepollens, felix; 
"opulentus sum, generosus: quis alius mei 15. 
" similis ? Sacrificabo, largiar, commissabor." 
Talia sibi persuadent, ignorantia occaecati. 
Multiplici cogitatione perturbati, erroris reti- 16. 
bus involuti, proclives in libidines suas ex- 
plendas, praecipitant in infernum impurum. 
Opinione de se elati, opibus, superbia, teme- 17. 
ritate muniti, operantur nimirum sacris hi ad 
simulationem sanctitatis haud rite perfectis ; 
sui studio, violentiae, arrogantiae; libidini, 18. 
iracundiae dediti, me in sua ipsorum aliisque 
personis perosi: obtrectatores. Hosce ego in- 19. 
fensos mihi 9 atroces, infimos hominum in mor- 
talitatis vicissitudinibus coniicio identidem 
infaustos in uteros daemoniacos. Daemoniaco 20. 
utero inclusi, dementes, e generatione in ge- 
nerationem, me haud nacti quidem, Kuntidis 
nate, denique infimam viam ingrediuntuf . 
Triplex inferni ea est porta, qua semet ipsos 21. 
pessumdant: libido, iracundia, nee non avari- 
tia, idcirco istam triadem quis devitet. Hisce 22. 
liberatus vir, Kuntidis nate, caliginis portis 
tribus, sectatur suam salutem, deinde viam 
supremam ingreditur. Qui, legis scriptae prae- 23. 
ceptis neglectis, vitam degit ad libidinis arbi- 
trium, is neque consummationem adipiscitur, 
nee felicitatem, nee viam supremam. Igitur 24. 
lex scripta auctoritas tibi esto in rerum agen- 
darum vel omittendarunt discrimine, Cognito 
legis scriptae praeceptis imperato opere, pe- 
ragere istud huic te decet. 
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LECTIO XVII. 



Arjunas loquitur: 

1. Qui, legis scrip tae praeceptis neglectis, sacra 
faciunt fide imbuti: quaenam horum est sta- 
tio, o Krishna? utrum essentia, an impetus 
vel caligo? 

Almtjm Numen loquitur: 

2. Triplex exsistit fides mortalium. Nascitur 
ea e cujusque indole: essentialis, nee non im- 

3. petuosa, etcaliginosa. Hanc ausculta. Ingenii 
cujusque imago est ejus fides, o Bharata. 
Fide praieditus quilibet homo, cui rei fidem 

4. habet, talis est utique. Sacra faciunt homines 
essentiales Divis : Geniis Gigantibusque im- 
petuosi; Manibus Lemerumque gregibus alii 

5. sacra faciunt caliginosi homines. Qui lege 
scripta haud comprobatis sese castigant casti- 
moniis homines, cum simulatione ac sui fiducia 
copulati, libidine, commotione, violentia ob- 

6. sessi, vexantes corpori insidentem compagem 
vitalem, dementes, et me perinde intimis cor- 
poris recessibus insidentem: hosce scias dae- 

7. monibus addictos. At enimvero cibus etiam 
singulis triplex gratus est; triplex sacrificiam, 
castimonia, nee non largitio. • Horum hancce 

8. distinctionem ausculta. Aevum, substantiam, 
robur, sanitatem, voluptatem, hilaritatem 
augentes, sapidi, mites, solidi, suaves cibi es- 

9. sentialibus hominibus grati sunt. Acres, acidi, 
salsi, nimis fervidi, pungentes, acerbi inflam- 
mantesque cibi impetuoso placent, doloris, 

10. molestiae morborumque foecundi. Yapidae, 
insipidae, et quae foetore corruptae sunt, vel 
rejectae etiam et obscoenae dapes caliginosis 

11. gratae sunt. Quod ab iis, qui nullum inde 
praemium captant, ofiertur sacrificiam cum 
rituum respectu, nullo alio consilio menti infixo 



15 



16. 



nisi ut sacrificandi oflicium expleatur, id est 
essentiale. Praecepta atitem ptaemii expec- 12. 
tatione, simulandaeque pietatis gratia etiam 
quod perficitur, Bharatidarum optime, id sa- 
crificium scias esse impetuosum. A ritu alie- 13. 
num, celebratum sine cibi distributione, sine 
carminibus solemnibus, mercede sacerdotibus 
negata, fide destitutum sacrificium caligino- 
sum nuncupatur. Reverentia erga Deos, 14. 
Brachmanes, magistros doctosque, puritas, 
rectitudo, vita ad theologiae stadium confor- 
mata, innocentia: haec ad corporalem castimo- 
niam referuntur. Sermo nullam commoti- 
onem excitaturus, veridicus et comitatis plenus 
nee non tacitae lectionis flibrorumsacrorumj 
consuetudo : haec ad Oris castimoniam refer- 
untur. Mentis serenitas, benignita*, silen- 
tium, sui coercitio, indolis lustratio: haec ad 
spiritalem castimoniam referuntur. Fide in- 17. 
signi castimoniam hanc tripartitam servatam, 
ab hominibus nullum inde praemium captan- 
tibus, essentialem nuncupant. Honorem, 18. 
dignitatem ac reverentiam sibi compatandi 
gratia, nee non cum simulatione pietatis quae 
castimonia exercetur, ea in hoc aevo declarata 
est impetuosa, levis, infirma. Quae ex inepto 19. 
commento ad sui ipsius cruciatiun exercetur 
castimonia, vel aliis damni inferendi gratia, 
ea caliginosa pronuntiatur. Hac persuasione, 20. 
largiendi ofiicium nobis incumbere, quae lar- 
gitio fit ei, qui hauA gratiosus est apud po- 
tentes, justo loco ac tempore, et pro merito, 
ea largitio essentialis memoratur. Quae vero 21. 
favoris mutui captandi gratia, vel praemii res- 
pectu quoque fit, atque reluctanter, ea largitio 
impetuosa memoratur. Quae inopportune* 22. 
loco ac tempore fit largitio atque inter indignos, 
sine comitate, cum contumelia, ea caliginosa 
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23. pronuntiatur. Om, id, ens: hunc in modum 
designatio numinis triplex memoratur, a quo 
Brachmani, Kbrique sacri ac sacrificia olim 

24. ordinata sunt. Ideo hac syllaba 6m pronun- 
tiata, sacrificii, largitionis ac castimoniae actus 
religione imperati inchoantur semper a theo- 

25. logis. "Id ipsum est/ 9 sic statuto, sine prae- 
mii expectatione sacrificii et castimoniae actus, 
nee non largitionis actus varii perficiuntur ab 

26. iis, qui emancipationem suam desiderant. De 



veritate ac honestate istud vocabulum ens 
adhibetur; de laudabili opere similiter adhi- 
betur, Prithae fili, eadem vox. In sacrificio, 27. 
castimonia, largitione constantia quoque ens 
appellator; nee minus opus horum gratia sus- 
ceptum entis nomine nuncupatur. Quod- 28. 
cunque sine fide peragitur, sive sacrificium sit, 
seu largitio, seu castimonia, sive opus, non- 
ens dicitur, Prithae fili : neque id valet post 
mortem, neque in hoc aevo. 



LECTIO XVIII. 



Arjunas loquitur: 

1. Abdicationis, o heros, veram naturam cu- 
pio cognoscere, dimissionisque, sensuum do- 
mitor, singularum separatim, o Kesis inter- 
fector. 

Almum Numen loquitur: 

2. Optioni permissorum operum abdicationem 
abdicationis nomine vates intelligunt; om- 
nium operum praemii dimissionem praedicant 

3. dimissionem sermonis periti. Dimittendum 
culpae instar esse opus quodlibet, nonnulli 
docuerc philosophi; ad sacrificium, largiti- 
onem, castimoniam pertinens opus haud di- 

4. mittendum, rursus alii. Decretum meum 
jam ausculta super dimissione, Bharatidarum 
optime. Dimissio videlicet, virorum princeps, 

5. triplex pronuntiata est. Ad sacrificium, lar- 
gitionem, castimoniam pertinens opus haud 
dimittendum, faciendum id utique. Sacrifi- 
cium, largitio, nee non castimonia, sunt lus- 

6. tramina sapicntum. Sed et ista opera, (v. c. 
bellum militi gcrendum et s. p.) ambitione 



fructuque dimissis, peragenda sunt, Prithae 
fili; hoc est decretum meum certum ac supre- 
mum. Necessarii vero operis abdicatio haud 7. 
consentanea est: istiusmodi operis intermissio 
a stultitia profecta caliginosa praedicatur. 
Difficile esse reputans, si quis opus quoddam 8. 
prae forinidine corporalis molestiae dimittat, 
is, facta dimissione impetuosa non sane di- 
missionis fructum percipiat. "Peragendum 9. 
est ! " sic statuto, quodcunque opus necessa- 
rium peragitur, o Arjuna, ambitione fructuque 
dimissis: haec dimissio essentialis aestimatur. 
Neque aversatur minus prosperum opus, nee 10. 
prospcro inhaeret dimissor, essentiae conso- 
ciatus, prudens, dubitatione exemtus. Nequa- 11. 
quam fieri potest, ut homo corpore indutus 
opera dimittat omnino; qui vero operum fruc- 
tum dimittit, is dimissor, hoc nomine appel- 
latur. Inoptatus, optatus, mixtusque, triplex 12. 
operis fructus obtingit non dimittentibus post 
obitum, at dimittentibus non.uspiam. Quin- 13- 
que haec, o heros, principia disce ex me, ra- 
tfonali demonstratione explicata, ad comsum- 
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14. mationexn cujuscunque opens necessaria: regi- 
men, deinde actor, et instrumentum speciatim 
diversum, variique singulatim habitus, Fa- 

15. tumque quinto loco accedens. Corpora, voce, 
animo quodcunque opus aggreditur homo, sen 
justam, give iniquum, quina haecce sunt ejus 

16. principia. Quod quum ita sit, qui actorem 
semet ipsnm duntaxat cernit prae mentis ru- 

17. ditate, nan is vere cernit stolidus. Cujus in* 
doles non inflata est sui fiducia, cujus mens 
non polluitur, is, vel occisis hisce mortaHbus, 
neque occidit, neque vincuKs comstringitur. 

18. Cognitio, res cognoscenda, cognitor: hoc tri- 
plex est agendi momentum; instrumentum, 

19. opus, actor: haec triplex operis summa, Cog- 
nitio, opusque, actorque, trifariam singula pro 
qualitatum discrimine declarantur: qualitati- 
bus ex ordine enumeratis haec porro ausculta. 

90. Qui oognitione quis in omnibus, quae exstant, 
unicum exaistexudi elementum incorruptibile 
cernit, indiscretum in discretis, earn cogniti- 

21. onent sdas essentialem. Singulatim autem 
quae cognitio varios exsistendi modos pecu- 
Uares novit im omnibus quae exsistunt, hanc 

82. cognitionem scias esse impetuosam. Quae 
vero ad singuhim negotium applicata est, 
quasi sit universitas rerum, principiis carens, 
veri summae haud consentanea atque angusta, 
ea cognitio caliginosa nuncupatur. Quodcun- 
que necessarium opus, ambitione seposita, 
sine ira et studio peragitur ab homine fructum 
haud captante; id essentiale dicitur. Quod 
vero opus ab homine libidines captante vel 
etiam fiducia sui elato peragitur, cum magno 
xnolimine, id impetuosum nuncupatur. Sine 
respectu pendentis inde perniciei, injuriae et 
propriarum virium stulte peragitur opus: id 

26. caliginosum nuncupatur. Ambitionis expers, 
minime magniloquus, constantia ac fortitudine 
praeditus, in eventu prospero sive improspero 

2T. jgunu tatus actor essentialis dicitur. Affectibus 
eommottis, operis fructum captans, avidus, ad 
injurias i&ferendas pronus, impurus, exulta- 
tion! et moerori obnoxius actor impetuosus 



23. 



24. 



25. 



29. 



praedicatur. Ineptus, vilis, contumax, ma- 28. 
lignus, otiosus, piger, animum despondens 
morasque nectens actor caliginosus dicitur. 
Mentis divisionem nee non constantiae se- 
cundum qualitates tripartitam ausculta, decla- 
ratam plene ac singulatim, contemtor opum. 
Quae aggrediendi Ac recedendi opportunita- 30. 
tern, quid faciendum sit vel non [faciendum, 
periculum ac securitatem, nexum solutionem- 
que novit mens, ea, Prithae fili, est essentialis. 
Qua quia justum et injustum, turn etiam quid 31. 
faciendum et non faciendum, incongrue diju- 
dicat, ea mens, Prithae fili, est impetuosa. 
Quae injustum pro justo habet caligine invo- 32. 
luta, et omnes res in cantrarium vertit : ea 
mens, Prithae fili, est caliginosa. Qua con- 33. 
stantia quis sustentat animum, spiritum vi- 
talem, sensus actusque in devotione nusquam 
evagante: ea constantia, Prithae fili, est es- 
sentialis. Qua vero constantia quis honestum, 34. 
utile, dulce sectatur, o Arjuna, cum ambitione, 
fructuum cupidus : ea constantia, Prithae fili, 
est impetuosa. Qua veternum, pavoTem, sol- 
Ecitudinem,moerorem, vecordiamnon excutit 
insipiens: ea constantia, Prithae fili, est cali- 
ginosa. Voluptatem vero nunc triplicem audi 36. 
ex me, Bharatidarum princeps. Ubi quis con- 
suetudine delectatur, atque admolestiae finem 
pervenit; quidquid, circa marginem veneni 37. 
instax, in fundo nectaris est simile: ea voluptaa 
essentialis declaratur, e mentis ipsius sereni- 
tate nfcta. Quidquid propter copulationem 88. 
sensuum cum rebus sibe subjectis circa mar- 
ginem nectaris est simile, in fundo veneni in- 
star: ea voluptas impetuosa memoratur. Quae 39. 
circa marginem et in consequentibus voluptaa 
delusio est animi, veternum, inertiam, teme- 
ritatem augens, ea caliginosa nuncupatur. 
Non ullum exstat sive in terris, sive, altera 40. 
ex parte, in coelo et inter Divos ens, quod 
immune sit naturalium harum trium qualita- 
tum. Brachmanorum, militum, opificum ser- 41. 
vorumque, o hostium vexator, munera distri- 
buta sunt secundum qualitates e cujusque 
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42. indole nascentes. Tranquillitas, continentia, 
puritas, patientia, nee non rectitudo, scientia 
universalis et peculiaris, fides rebus divinis 
habita; haec sunt Brachmanorum munera, ex 

43. ipsorum indole nata. Virtus bellica, splendor, 
constantia, habilitas, statio in proeliis intre- 
pida, liberalitas et imperatoria dignitas: haec 
sunt militum munera, ex ipsorum indole nata. 

44. Agriculture, armentorum cura, mercatura: 
haec sunt opificum munera, ex ipsorum indole 
nata. Ministeriale munus quoque servi est 

45. proprium, ex ipsius indole natum. Suo qua- 
licunque munere contentus consummationem 
impetrat homo. Suo munere contentus quo- 
modo consummationem nanciscatur, id nunc 

46. audi. Unde est origo animantium, a quo 
Universum hoc expansum, hunc suo quisque 
munere veneratus, consummationem adipisci- 

47. tur mortalis. Satius est suo officio, etsi defi- 
cientibus viribus, fungi, quam alienum officium 
accurate implere. Sua ipsius indole determi- 
natum opus peragens non incidit in peccatum. 

48. Connatum opus, Kuntidis nate, quamvis cum 
culpa consociatum, ne quis descrat. Omnia 
inccpta mortalium nimirum culpa sunt invo- 

49. luta, sicuti ignis fumo. Inambitiose animatus, 
. undique se continens, nullo cupidinum sti- 

mulo incitatus, ad otii consummationem sum- 

50. mam abdicatione .progreditur. Consummati- 
onem adeptus, quomodo Numen perinde adi- 
piscatur, id ex me disce brevi comprehensum, 
Kuntidis nate : quae sedes scientiae summa 

51. est. Mente pura devotus, sonos et reliqua 
ejusmodi dimittens, propensione et aversatione 

52. procul habitis, solitudinem petens, levi victu 
utens, voce corpore, animoque coercitis, in 
contemplationis devotionem intentus, semper 
ad immunitatem ab affectibus applicatus, qui 
sui fiduciam, violentiam, superbiam, libidinem, 
iram, avaritiam expulit, sui commodi incuri- 
osus, tranquillus, is ad divinam conditionem 
conformatur. Numinis consors, serenus, nee 
moerct, nee desiderat; aequabilis erga cuncta 

55. animantia mei cultum accipit summum. Eo 



53. 



54. 



cultu me cognoscit quantus qualisque sim, 
penitus. Deinceps me penitus cognito, adit 
me protinus. Is quoque, qui cuncta opera 56. 
continuo peragit, me fretus, meo favore nanci- 
scitur viam aeternam, nunquam fitllentem. 
Cogitatione cunctis operibus in me depositis, 57. 
mei studiosus, mentis devotione fretus, mei 
contemplator semper esto. Me contemplans 58. 
omnia discrimina meo favore trajicies; at vero, 
sin tu prae tui fiducia me non auscultaveris, 
peribis. Quod, fiducia tui fretus, te haud 59. 
pugnaturum esse statuis, frustra est hoc pro- 
positum tuum: natura te impellet. Proprio 60. 
munere ex indole tua orto, Kuntidis nate, 
constrictus, quod non vis facere errore ductus, 
id facies vel invitus. Dominus cunctorum 61. 
animantium in cordis regione, o Arjuna, con- 
sistit, cunctos animantes, rota hac volubili 
vectos, deludens Magia sua. Hunc igitur 62. 
tanquam perfugium adi omni reverentia, o 
Bharata; hujus favore summam tranquillita- 
tem, stationem adepturus es sempiternam. 
Sic tibi scientia tradita est a me, arcano magis 63. 
etiam arcana. Hac integra perpensa, quomodo 
tibi placet, ita facito. Omnium maxime ar- 64. 
canum amplius audi meum praestantissimum 
sermonem; gratus es mihi, certus consilii: 
ideo effabor tibi quod salutare sit. Mihi mente 65. 
deditus esto, mei cultor; mihi lita, me salvere 
jube; me utique adibis. Verum tibi polliceor. 
Carus tu mihi es. Cunctis religionibus di- 66. 
missis me tanquam unicum perfugium sectare: 
ego te ab omnibus peccatis liberabo. Noli 
moerere! Hoc a te nee profano, neque irre- 67. 
verenti unquam, neque contumaci est evul- 
gandum, neque ei qui mihi obtrectat. Qui 68. 
hoc praestantissimum arcanum mei cultoribus 
tradct, summo honore mihi tributo, is me 
adibit sine dubio, neque isto mortalium quis- 69. 
quam gratiora mihi faciet, neque erit mihi 
isto alius quisquam carior in terris. Quique 70. 
perleget hocce sanctum colloquium inter nos 
ambos, ab eo scientiae sacrificio adorari ego 
potero: sic stat sententia. Quique fidei plenus 71. 
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homo sine obtrectatione id modo auscultaverit, 
is quoque, liberatus, faustos, mundos eorum 
nanciscetur, qui piis operibus functi sunt. 
72. Num istud auscultatum a te, Prithae fili, in 
unum intenta cogitatione? num ignorantiae 
confusio discussa ex te, contemtor opum ? 

Arjunas loquitur: 

7S. Discussa confusio, recordatio est accepta a 
me tuo fayore. Confirmatus sum, dubio di- 
remto: exsequar sermonem tuum. 

San j ay as loquitur: 
74. Sic ego V&sud£yae Prithidaeque magnani- 



mi coUoquium hocce audiebam, mirabile, pi- 
lorum horrorem efficiens. Vyftsae favore 75. 
postquam audivi istud mysterium ego sum- 
mum, devotionem nimirum, devotionis prin- 
cipe ipso Krishna coram enarrante, o rex, 76. 
recordatus, denuoque recordatus colloquium 
istud mirabile Pulcricomi Arjunaeque, sanc- 
tum, gaudeo quovis temporis momento. Is- 77. 
tamque recordatus, denuoque recordatus for- 
mam, ultra quam dici potest, mirabilem Haris, 
stupore ingente perceUor, o rex, et gaudeo 
iterum iterumque. A qua parte pugnat de- 7«. 
votionis dux Krishnas, a qua parte Prithae 
natus arcitenens, ibi Faustitas, victoria, prin- 
cipatus, cuncte ea stabilia. Sic stat sententia. 
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AN ESSAY 



ON 



THE BHAGAVAT - GEET A, 



BY THE REV. R. D. GRIFFITH. 



4 We can do nothing against the truth; but for the truth." II. Cor. xiii. 8. 



The publication of the Bhagavat-Geeta, as it ap- 
pears in the foregoing part of this work, is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the present age, and may be 
regarded as serviceable in no inconsiderable degree, 
to the interests of Truth and Religion. The for- 
mer circumstance is its vindication: — the latter its 
recompense. Hindoo philosophy from its intrinsic 
elements, not less than on account of the antiquity 
which is assigned to it, and the immense influ- 
ence which it exerts, challenges studious attention. 
By most, but those who know it best, it has been 
undervalued, and consequently misrepresented to 
an extent almost incredible, except on the ground 
that they to whom the charge belongs, labored 
under a false and obstinate bias, or some other 
disadvantage of habit or association. Of Baldeu's 
translation of the Veda, Holwell declares, that it 
is a monster that shocks reason and probability, 
occasioned by his not attending to the allegory. 
These errors he justly conceives, do not arise from 
misinformation merely, but from not drawing the 
veil; — from not penetrating into the true doctrines 
of India. 

The philosophy of the Hindoos, however, is des- 
tined to receive more appropriate treatment, and 
to lead to results of higher consequence. Truth 
wherever it lie, and in whatever form it be deve- 
loped, must sooner or later become the handmaid 
of Christianity; and this with a directness and 



power, proportioned to its depth and spirituality. 
The most potent principles, are not always the 
most palpable; as sometimes the most precious 
gems, are found furthest from the surface of the 
soil that contains them. 

It must not be assumed from these remarks, that 
we accord an unqualified approval to the Bhagavat- 
Geeta. The sentiments with which we regard it, 
may not be so designated. Truthful and animat- 
ing as are some of its principles, and irresistible 
and ennobling as are some of its precepts, we look 
upon the system propounded by Krishna, with 
painful feelings. The spectacle of minds of the 
first order, struggling for a freedom of which they 
had the presentiment, but not the means to realize; 
intellects of transcendant power, combining the 
glimmerings: appropriating the dim and shadowy 
intimations of those eternal verities, the full light of 
which comes to mankind, only through the Scrip- 
tures of God, may well provoke respectful sympa- 
thy. Every error presupposes some truth, and 
every system of mythology, however speculative, 
superficial or ill-formed, has for its nucleus and 
support, principles which lie deep and inalienable 
in the convictions, and destinies of humanity, and 
in the order and constitution of the government of 
the Most High. " Nulla falsa doctrina est, quae non 
aliquid veri permisceat." — Aug. Quaest 1, 2. C. 40. 

The work however is to be appreciated accord- 
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ing to the standards to which other systems of 
metaphysics and morals are subjected. The expe- 
rxmentum cruets in this, as in other cases must 
decide. We cannot but confess then, that a pre- 
liminary difficulty of considerable importance pre- 
sents itself: i. e. that which relates to the credibi- 
lity of the whole episode. Our commendations of 
the Bhagavat-Geeta, receive a disagreeable and 
unlooked-for check, by the objection that the evi- 
dences of its claims to be ranked amongst those 
systems which should control our feelings, and 
command our credence, are weak ; in other words, 
that its reputation is fabulous, though its purport 
happens to be so notably excellent: that there are 
flaws in its title, though its contents are mixed 
up with doctrines of the highest speculative value. 
To overlook this difficulty were to make a false 
step, and in this particular, as in those on which 
we may subsequently animadvert, we shall only 
do that, which we invite all reasonable and candid 
men to do, with our own Sacred Scriptures. 

The reputed circumstances of its origin, invests 
the poem with the disadvantages of fiction. Think- 
ing men well demur ascribing to it more weight 
than they could assign to any other essay of the 
imagination, which had truth for its subtratum 
only. The poem is a dialogue supposed to have 
taken place between Krishna, an incarnation of 
the Deity ; and Arjoon a son of P&ndoo. The sub- 
ject of the poem is a famous civil war, between 
two branches of the houses of Bh&rat. When the 
forces on either side were marshalled for the con- 
test, Arjoon stricken with compunction and regret 
at the sight of kindreds so illustrious and intimate, 
being prepared for war, seeks counsel and commi- 
seration of his God: hereupon the entire dialogue 
ensues. We conceive that in this mode of intro- 
ducing the episode, there is betrayed a want of 
taste and probability. The likelihoods of the whole 
account are destroyed by the incredibility of the 
narrative: the accessories of the poem, invalidate 
its authority. The God and his pupil discoursing 
on the profoundest mysteries of metaphysics and 
religion, amid the tumult and excitement of two 
powerful armies breathless to be avenged on each 
other ! That was not the season for teaching the 
dogmas of an occult philosophy, nor for the de- 
livery of a series of abstruse lectures on speculative 
theology. The crisis forbad it; the juncture and 
the exercise, were incompatible. We are forced 
to discredit the testimony. 



How unlike the circumstances of the proclama- 
tion of the Law on Sinai; the accompaniments of 
that event befitted the occasion. Thunder and 
lightning and earthquakes, and the other dreadful 
phenomena by which it was signalized, became the 
majesty of God, and the sacredness of the transac- 
tion. And how opportune, how seemly, how dig- 
nified the intercourse which Christ the Lord Jesus, 
"God manifest in the flesh;" held with those 
whom He taught! In the circumstances of His 
sojourn amongst mortals, there was nothing that 
shocks our predilections, or disarms our confidence. 
Men in their search for wisdom do not wait for it 
at the oracle which falsifies itself. 

The incongruities of a system with itself, or with 
other systems of equal repute and influence, are 
fatal to an unreserved and undiscriminating re- 
ception of it. Its authenticity will be attested by 
its consistency. Principles and facts that neutral- 
ize each other, are not to be received: they convict 
the system, with which they are identified, of fal- 
lacy, if not of artifice. And out of a variety of 
rival schemes, that solicit confidence, assert ortho- 
doxy, and are clothed with the mysterious sanctions 
of an equally high antiquity, how may we justify 
our preferences. All of them cannot be true. The 
mere supposition offends our common sense. By 
what criteria then, are we to be guided in our 
choice, how may we show reason for our faith? 
The followers of the Bedang, (says Dow,) affirm 
that there is no soul in the universe but God: the 
sect of Neadirsen strenuously hold that there is; 
as they cannot conceive that God can be subject 
to such afflictions, and passions as they feel in their 
Own minds or that He can possibly have a propen- 
sity to evil. Here is a most inconvenient discre- 
pancy: which of the two sects holds the truth? 
Now it is precisely from such a difficulty that the 
Bhagavat-Geeta must be liberated, in order to the 
establishment of its higher claims. 

The internal contrarieties of the Geeta, will 
present themselves to the reader as he proceeds in 
its examination: we simply observe that they run 
through the entire poem; a dark vein vitiating the 
whole statue, which neither the chisel, nor design 
of the artist, can compensate. Of this Wilkins 
himself was painfully aware. In the fifth para- 
graph of his preface, he bespeaks the suffrage of 
the critic, by an honest acknowledgement of this 
defect. "The reader will have the liberality to 
excuse the obscurity of many passages, and the 
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confusion of sentiments which runs through the 
whole, in its present form. It was the Translator's 
business to remove as much of this obscurity and 
confusion as his knowledge and abilities would 
permit. This he hath attempted in his notes; but 
as he is conscious they are still insufficient to re- 
move the veil of mystery, he begs leave to remark, 
in his own justification, that the text is but im- 
perfectly understood by the most learned Br&hm&ns 
of the present times; and that, small as the work 
may appear, it has had more comments than the 
Revelations." 

The orthodoxy of the Geeta in many of its fun- 
damental tenets, much less as a whole, no intelli- 
gent Hindoo would allow. The philosophy of 
Patanjali, forms its basis. But this eminent man 
was not more celebrated as an authority in meta- 
physics and theology, than were Vedu-vasu Gou- 
tama, Kupila, and others of the founders of tile 
Hindoo schools — between whom and Patanjali 
there are declared the most direct and stubborn 
contradictions. Patanjali taught that "Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects — the intercourse 
is that of the mind.'' Vedu-vasu on the other 
hand, inculcated that God is matter, as well as 
life. "Bramha is the cause of all things, as well 
as the things themselves. If it be not allowed that 
he is the clay as well as the potter, it will follow 
that he is indebted to some other for the clay." 
Patanjali says, that " God is to be seen by the 
Yogee." Kupila objects, that when the Veda 
speaks of spirit, as being visible it merely means 
that "it is perceived by the understanding only." 
Patanjali says the universe arose from "the will, 
or the command of God, who infused into the 
system a power of perpetual progression." Gou- 
tama maintains that "atoms are eternal." These 
few discrepancies will suffice for showing that the 
tenets of the Geeta are not universally adopted. 
They are to be entertained with reservation. We 
are forbidden yielding to them the deference due 
to a standard of accredited and undeniable autho- 
rity. It was doubtless on perceiving these con- 
trarieties that D. Ohsonville, in the preface to his 
French translation of the Bhagavat, makes the 
following observations respecting the Brahminical 
sects and sacred books. "The Indians are divided 
into two orthodox sects, which, however, violently 
oppose one another, the one asserting the supre- 
macy of Vishnu, the other of Siva. The Puranas 
differ in their interpretations of the Vedas, some 



of them giving the supremacy to Brahma, some to 
Vishnu, and some to 8iva. These books are pro- 
perly speaking, pieces of controversial theology. 
The Brahmans, who composed them, disputing to 
which of their three gods the supremacy belongs, 
support the pretensions of each by an enormous 
mass of mythological legends, and mystical opi- 
nions, in favour of the God whom the author 
adopts. All axe equally supported by the autho- 
rity of the Vedas." 

It is with no small complacency then that the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God is pronounced 
exempt from the confusedness and contradictions 
from which it is impossible to absolve the work 
under review. We verify it by miracle and pro- 
phecy: proofs that wall it round about with divine 
defences. In the arrangement of the demonstra- 
tions of its divinity however, we may safely forsake 
these its more popular and patent signs; and al- 
lege its intrinsic credibility, arising from its adap- 
tation to the faculties of man, and its concurrence 
with the teaching of nature. Christian revelation, 
takes up and expounds the theorems implied in 
the moral bias of humanity. To the lights of rea- 
son, the constitution of the mind, and the admi- 
nistration of providence, it offers no collision; on 
them it inflicts no discredit. More than this may 
be predicated for Christianity: it imparts a deeper 
impression, and calls out into greater vividness, 
the traces of God's character and will, where they 
are dim and effaced. Before this tribunal, con- 
science is encouraged to a louder declaration; 
the sun and the moon and the stars, are charged 
to a more emphatic testimony ; and reason is con- 
sciously protected in the full exercise of her own 
sovereign rights. In the Gospel, christian revela- 
tion is propounded in its most perfect form; but 
does not insult the decalogue of Sinai, nor the 
enactments of Eden, nor any of the yet more rudi- 
mental elements of obligation, which these presup- 
pose. Harmonious in itself, it accords with the 
principles and ordinations on which it is superin- 
duced. It tacitly premises all that is true and 
good in nature and history. It gives to the sensi- 
bilities of the heart a more distinct articulateness, 
and invests them with a more solemn authority. 
It evolves into greater detail and manifestness all 
•that we deplore in the records of the world's sor- 
rows; and fixes for ever, the only realities that 
answer and appease the wants of rational beings. 

It is worthy of special observation, that in the 
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Institutes of Menu, there is no mention of the 
great heroes of the Mahabharat. Precepts and 
examples of former monarchs are appealed to, but 
neither Pandun or Kuru is named. For this 
notice we are indebted to No. XV. of the Calcutta 
Review. In these Institutes " there is no allusion 
to the sacrifice of Yudhistira in proof of universal 
sway to the mighty mace of Bhima or the unerr- 
ing bow of Arjuna!" It is significantly added. 
" We are well aware that the vagueness of Hindoo 
Chronology and the difficulty of assigning a cer- 
tain date to King and sage preclude us from 
building any reasonable hypothesis on the above 
remarks. But still the absence of any reference 
to the great war of the Kurus and Pandus or to 
the expedition of Rama is worthy of notice, and 
has not so far as we are aware been taken up by 
any of the great orientalists " 165, 166 p. We 
leave it for others to determine how far this cir- 
cumstance detracts from the antiquity and sacred- 
ness of the Geeta. 

After having weighed and noted, these initial 
strictures, we think that the reader will be better 
prepared for a fair and dispassionate examination 
of the substance of the poem. We cannot disregard 
the premonition that our course is through thicket 
and jungle — that the fragments of truth which are 
to reward our search, are to be arrived at but at 
the cost of much effort, and that after all, we may 
be better served elsewhere. Humboldt's analysis 
is to our mind as skilful and convenient, as any of 
which this relic is susceptible. We shall avail 
ourselves of the order in which he has classified 
its several topics. 

I. The second, third and twelfth chapters of the 
Geeta comprise what might be called the Psycho- 
logy and the Ethics of the system; in the exposi- 
tion of which, the preceptor cautiously descants on 
the essential distinction between mind and matter; 
with no obvious design beyond that of inculcating 
the doctrine, that actions derive their qualities 
from matter, and are in all respects involuntary 
and inevitable. The former science was cultivated 
to a remarkable degree of refinement by the ancient 
Brahmans. Like the philosophers of Greece how- 
ever they were divided into various sects distin- 
guished by opinions the most opposite and irrecon- 
cilable. The following notices in the lectures 
before us, are considered of pre-eminent value. 

"How can a man that believeth that this thing 
(the soul) is incorruptible, eternal, inexhaustible, 



and without birth think that he can either kill, or 
cause it to be killed ? As a man throweth away 
old garments, and putteth on new, even so the soul 
having quitted its old mortal frame entereth into 
others which are new. The weapon divideth it 
not, — the fire burnetii it not, — the water corrupt- 
ed it not, — the wind drieth it not away, for it is 
indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and is not 
to be dried away; it is eternal, universal, perma- 
nent, immoveable; it is inconceivable, and unal- 
terable." 11.21—25. 

This pure incorruptible essence is represented 
as oppressed und shackled by its affinity with mat- 
ter: and as approximating its highest perfection, in 
proportion as it is disengaged from material and 
sensuous "bonds" — nevertheless action though it 
be an encumbrance to the soul, is to be preferred 
to inaction. "Perform the settled functions, action 
is preferable to inaction; the journey of thy^mortal 
frame may not succeed from inaction." III. 8. 
Moreover inaction is an impracticable thing. " No 
one ever rested a moment inactive. Every man is 
involuntarily urged to act by those principles which 
are inherent in his nature" III. 5. The highest 
wisdom therefore regards all actions, as phenomena 
of matter distinct from man's own being. "The 
man who is acquainted with the nature of the two 
distinctions, cause and effect, having considered 
that principles will act according to their nature 
giveth himself no trouble." III. 28. This indiffe- 
rence to the consequences of action is not absolute 
and insensate. It consists in transferring all ac- 
tion to the supreme being; leaving issues and res- 
ponsibility with him ! " Throw every deed on me, 
and with a heart over which the soul presideth, 
be free from hope, be unpresuming, be free from 
trouble." III. 30. "They also who preferring me 
leave all works for me, and free from the worship 
of all others contemplate and serve me alone." 
XII. 6. "Let the motive be in the deed, not in 
the event: be not one whose motive for action is 
the hope of reward, have no inordinate desire after 
inaction." ("In ipso opere momentum tibi sit, at 
iiunquam in ejus praemiis. Noli ad opera prae- 
mii8 impelli, nee otii ambitiosus esto.") II. 47, 48. 
From these dogmas are consequently extracted the 
paradox that 

" He who behold* inaction in action, 

And action in inaction ; 

He is wise among men, 

He is devoted, he has absolved all action." IV. 18. 
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The man who realizes this is pronounced free 
from the taint of sin, and remaineth like the leaf 
of the lotus unaffected by the waters. V. 10. 

It is difficult to find passages of equal subli- 
mity in any work on Hindoo philosophy, to which 
we have access. Narud, in the Bedang, is repre- 
sented as interrogating Brahma on the nature of 
the intellect. "What dost thou mean O Father by 
intellect?" 

Brahma. 

" It is a portion of the great soul of the universe, 
breathed into all creatures to animate them for a 
certain time." 

Nahud. 

"What becomes of it after death?" 

Brahma. 

" It animates other bodies or returns like a drop 
into that unbounded ocean from which it arose." 
" When the yogee renounces all assistance from 
the understanding and remains' without the exer- 
cise of thought he is identified with Brahma, and 
remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it." (Vedu-vasu) To a yogee says Kupuli — 
in whose mind all things are identified as spirit 
what is infatuation? what is grief? He sees all 
things as one, he is destitute of affections, he 
neither rejoices in good nor is offended with evil." 

The Greeks and Romans speculated on the im- 
materiality, incorruptness, and eternity of the soul. 
These were questions forced upon their notice by 
the very instincts and misgivings of their nature ; 
but their illustrations are clogged by argumenta- 
tive and rigorous habits of thought. The regions 
familiar to an oriental wing, they seem not to 
have reached. The brevity and impressiveness of 
Krishna's description of man's nobler part, we 
have in vain striven to match, out of their writ- 
ings. Plato as translated by Cicero, in his first 
Tusculan, gives to the human soul the attributes 
of the Divine Being, and supposes it to have been 
from Eternity, uncreated and self existent. His 
words are heavy and unenticing, though doctri- 
nally important. Speaking of the principle of 
motion, or the soul; he says "principii autem nulla 
est origo, nam e principio oriuntur omnia — ipsum 
autem null& ex re ali& nasci potest ; nee enim esset 
id principium quod gigneretur aliunde. Id autem 
nee nasci potest, nee mori" (Cap. 2, 3.) In this 
passage and in others, the immortality of the soul, 



is not supposed to arise from any foreign or exter- 
nal cause, but is resolved into the natural and inhe- 
rent powers of the soul itself. iir$^rj h$ ayiwmov xai 
abiouf>$opov avro dvdyxt) etvai—rovTO ht ovn aitittvtrilai 
ovre ytyvtadai ivvarbv^ e£ avdyxt)$ ayewrjTOv, t« xai 

dBavarov fax* «"««V The energy of Aristotle, was a 
word of mighty import, in that author's philosophy, 
since his doctrine on that subject is a link in the 
grand chain, by which he connects earth with 
heaven, and mortals with the deity. As such it 
corresponds to the action discoursed on in the 
slokas, cited above. "Energy refers to action, and 
that is said to exist in energy, which executes its 
peculiar work, or performs its peculiar functions. 
The state of energy is the most perfect state of 
existence in which any object can be exhibited. 
Though energy always implies action, yet all 
actions are not energies. The kind of life, which 
the best and happiest men lead occasionally in the 
unobstructed exercise of their highest powers, be- 
longs eternally to God, in a degree that should 
excite admiration in proportion as it surpasses 
comprehension." (Gillies' Arist. I. 153, 155.) 

This regard of the consequences of actions was 
taught by Zeno and his disciples with an autho- 
rative earnestness resembling that of Krishna. 
"Nevertheless they seem to have been all of this 
persuasion that the frightening of men with punish- 
ments after death was no proper or accommodate 
1 means to promote virtue, because that ought to be 
pursued after for its own sake, or the good of 
honesty, as vice to be avoided for that evil of tur- 
pitude which is in it, and not for any other external 
evil consequent thereupon." (Cud. II. 26.) 

We do not doubt that the constitution of man is 
made up of material and spiritual properties; that 
he consists of a body and of a soul. His outer 
frame is the organized machine of an immaterial 
principle. For the notion that mind is the effect 
of the physiology and structure of the body, and 
is not separable from it, we have but the utmost 
abhorrence. The soul we hold to be superadded 
to its perishable and earthly vehicle; and that it is 
consequently capable of an existence independent 
on it. Shape, solidity, extension, magnitude, are 
the cognizable properties of the one. Conscious- 
ness, volition, reason, memory, the descriptive 
phenomena of the other. They are alike known 
only by their qualities: the one by such as are re- 
cognized by bodily senses, the other by such as are 

discerned by individual consciousness. Every atom 
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of the human body however minute — every fila- 
ment however attenuated— every nerve however 
delicate, present the signs by which we define 
matter. And thought and imagination and feeling, 
intimately as they are linked with man's frame, 
are essentially distinct from it. These two never 
interchange their attributes. They do not recipro- 
cate their laws — 

" Souls uneorrupted live, how'er we die, — 

The gift and image of the Deity. 

From earth we come, our bodies torn to nought 

Dtesorred in dust,-- the tool high heaven has caught ! 

Equal all parted souls I 'neath God's command, 

Common their endless home and native land ; 

A meeting-place for paupers and for kings. 

Short is the time we live, but still it brings 

Important seasons on its rapid way, 

The soul, undying, towers beyond decay 1" 

Of those passages which contain the ethics of 
the poem, so much cannot be said. It would seem 
that men have always been slower in coming to 
moral truth, than they have been in arriving at 
metaphysical truth. Questions the most subtle 
and complicated respecting the faculties and laws 
of mind, were settled with a precision and correct- 
ness, which leave us nothing to wish for, long 
before the nature and obligation of duty, were 
rightly comprehended. The case before us is in 
illustration. The instructions of Krishna on this 
subject, we are bold to say, are confused to no small 
extent, and in practice such as are never, and can 
never be realized. After anything as we think, but 
a heedless examination of these lessons, we most 
conscientiously sympathize with the bewildered 
and baffled Arjoon. "Thou as it were confoundest 
my reason with a mixture of sentiments, where- 
fore choose one amongst them by which I may 
attain happiness, and explain it unto me." III. 2. 

The consequences of action are to form no part 
of the motive to its performance : the motive is to 
be in the deed regardless of the results! This 
seems to be the cardinal principle of the entire 
scheme. It is to be observed however, that the 
sanctions of law, are as necessarily one of its ele- 
ments, as its obligations. This is exemplified in 
the economy of a household, and a civil govern- 
ment, as well as in the administrations of God. 
A child is urged to duty not only by pressing on 
him the claims of a parent, but by warning him of 
the evil consequences that will follow its neglect. 
To the observance of civil law, we are impelled, 
not less by the good with which it will be awarded, 



than by the mischief which the breach of it will 
entail. And God in all his dispensations has " set 
before us life and death," with as much clearness 
and emphasis, as he has made assertion of his 
rights. Law may make appeal to some higher 
principles of our nature: yet the sanctions of law 
are amongst the most cogent persuasives to obe- 
dience. It is a deep seated principle of our nature 
and is inseparable from it. It obtained in paradise. 
It attends our apostacy — and however debased 
humanity may be, the desire of good and the dread 
of suffering, are amongst its loudest calls to a 
duteous, and right decision. 

Man is a provident being. Does he not act on 
experience? Forethought is a characteristic of 
wisdom. In the noblest of our species, its exercise 
has been the most vigorous and penetrating. Were 
it not so, there would be no enterprize, and no 
counsel amongst men. This property of mind, 
was surely not created to be insulted and trampled 
down. Moreover, the fact that fixed results are 
annexed to specific'actions, seems to us to be more 
than presumptive of its being the intention of 
God, that they should enter into the motives of 
conduct Chequered and prolonged intervals may 
transpire between the act and its retribution ; but 
it will come. Of its coming we are intuitively 
advised even before the act is committed. The 
succession between the conception of the act, and 
the result of the act, is too instantaneous and 
certain for any human being, whose higher nature 
is not ruinously corrupted, to be able to divorce 
the one from the other. The principle inculcated 
in the text is one with which the relationships of 
life are not content. The bond which connects 
servant with master, — child with teacher — friend 
with friend, is near its dissolution and never thrives 
under the mere verdict of duty: it is too cold and 
artificial. When the ties of parents to offspring — 
of husband to wife — of subject to sovereign-—of man 
tc^God, are to be reverenced and cherished only 
out of the constraints of duty, it argues that they 
are well nigh dead. Man constituted as he now 
is, must have other considerations to bear down 
upon his feelings, before his course be steady or 
virtuous. Obligation simply, is impotent as a per- 
manent motive. "If it be objected that a merce- 
nary feeling is implied in this idea and expectation 
(i. c. of reward) we disclaim, once for all, that 
religion ever proposes itself to an abstract disin- 
terestedness iu man. Such a tenet holds not with 
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the first speculative view of law. It contradicts 
all the love of happiness, and fear of misery, which 
are our earliest conscious emotions. It is at 
variance with our probationary position during the 
present life. It wars with every sanction of obli- 
gation. The greatest exercise of reason, the best 
conduct of understanding, to which we can have 
recourse, is to seek the most extensive measure, 
and the most durable continuance, of good." 
(Hamilton's Congregational Lecture, 199 p.) 

The refined fatalism that lies at the root of this 
portion of the poem, is pointed out by Humboldt. 
The doctrine of the unavoidable nature of actions, 
he observes " implies a necessary fatalism, as matter 
which is equally eternal with the godhead, must 
By necessity revolve for ever the wheel of its changes 
by means of which the godhead which compre- 
hends every individual existence in itself, is pro- 
perly speaking to be considered as the only moral 
agent." p. 196. To this the system conducts us; — 
on this dreary and uninviting shore, we are at 
length landed. To us it is no matter of surprise 
that with the recent revival of Hindoo philosophy 
in Bengal, and to some extent nearer our own 
dwelling, this repulsive doctrine has been so obsti- 
nately embraced. Should the sentiments incul- 
cated in the Geeta obtain intelligent general disse- 
mination; we see no alternative but that before 
long, the country will be plunged into the most 
hopeless infidelity; the other extreme of the coarse 
and corrupt idolatry by which it is now pervaded. 
The arguments which have been from time to 
time employed for the confutation of ancient and 
modern fatalists, might be profitably brought for- 
ward here, did it comport with the objects of this 
essay. It will suffice to observe, that the doctrine 
interferes with human responsibility and freedom; 
and whatever clashes with them, subverts itself. 
The transference of our actions and condition to 
Deity, subtracts from our moral feelings all health- 
ful stimulus; it sheds upon us an unmanly indif- 
ference; it disorganizes the probationary and ten- 
tative economy with which we are allied; it blasts 
the charities of man's heart; it strips the spirit of 
ardour — it paralyzes it elasticity; — it breaks its 
wing. The sensuous and the spiritual — the tem- 
poral and the abiding — the precarious and the 
certain, must have their turn in enslaving man's 
passions and deluding his hopes — the patient and 
sullen endurance of which is enforced by the re- 
volting assurance, that life and its vicissitudes are 



beyond our control. The Fates (Parcae) had their 
Temple at Corinth, into which it was not lawful 
for any one to enter. The interdict was generous 
at all events] 

II. Having dilated upon the superiority of mind 
to matter, and pointed out the perturbations which 
arise from actions even when performed with the 
most energetic disregard of their results ; the Divine 
preceptor directs his disciple to the proper idea of 
the absolute and Supreme Deity ; in the knowledge 
and contemplation of whom, mind finds its purest 
employment, and the only sufficient antidote a- 
gainst sensuous and material influences. This to 
our mind, is by far the most philosophically elabo- 
rated portion of the Geeta. The sentiments which 
relate to this suWimest of all themes, are scattered 
here and there in the poem, just as we might sup- 
pose they would be, in a full hearted and unpre- 
meditated dialogue. We shall in this instance 
pursue our notices after the manner with which 
its other topics are treated, viz. cite those slokas of 
of die Geeta which are pertinent, and after having 
added any passages from similar systems, whether 
oriental or western, that may bear upon it ; we shall 
offer any comment thereon, which may serve fbr 
its true, and impartial appreciation. 

u Learn that he by whom all things were (ex- 
panded) is incorruptible (indelibile) and that no 
one is able to effect the corruption of this thing 
which is inexhaustible." II. 17. 

" Know that good works come from Brahm whose 
nature is incorruptible; wherefore the omnipresent 
Brahm is present in the worship." III. 15. 

"The ignorant being unacquainted with my 
supreme nature which is superior to all things and 
exempt from decay, believe me who am invisible to 
exist in the visible form in which they sec me." 

"I am not visible to all because I am unreveal- 
ed by the supernatural power that is in me, The 
ignorant world do not discover this that I am not 
subject to birth or decay." 

"I know O Arjoon all the things that have pas- 
sed, all that are present, and all that shall here- 
after be." VII. 23, 56. 

In the shaster translated by Dow, it is asked by 
Narud. "What shall we think of God?" To which 
Brahma replies. " Being immortal, he is above all 
conception; being invisible, he can have no form ; 
but from what we behold in his works, we may 
conclude that he is eternal, omnipotent, knowing 
all things, and present every where." 
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In the Tiruvay Mozhi, a work in the Tamil 
language, on which the tenets of the modern 
Vaishnava sect are founded, the Divine Being is 
described in terms of singular force — 

• " His knowledge is eternal and immeasurable: bat lie is void of 
knowledge derived from the organs of sense. 

" He is intelligence, he is perfect goodness, by the past, the present 
or the future he is not affected ; he who is my life hath no su- 
periors. 

'* He who is himself all things and all persons, whom as every 
sect believe is not connected with the five senses, who is the con- 
secrated image of the mi ad. 

" The life of the soul ; even here may be attained by attaining the 
power of perfect devotion abstracted from all sublunary things." 
Ellis 1 Cural. p. 32. 

The Tiruvasagam, a Tamil work of highest re- 
pute, which maintains the doctrines of Adwaita 
sect; has a similar description of the Supreme God. 

"Thou who art pure intelligence, requiring the aid neither of 

speech nor thought, O teach me the way in which I should 

speak of thee." 
"Thou art not fully comprehended even by the comtemplative 

sages, the gods, or any order of beings. 
"Thoueomest in the words, and in the sense of the Scriptures 

and art for ever fixed in my mind — 
" Like undammed water thou flowest into my thoughts O Siven 

of Tiruperundurei ! 
" O Lord 1 thou hast taken thy abode within me, what more can I 

ask? 
" The expanded ether, water, earth, fire and air, these thou art 

not; 
" But without form, art hidden among them ; I rejoice that I have 

seen thee now, with the eye of my mind." 

The Supreme Deity was characterized by the 
Greeks and Latins by similar titles and descripti- 
ons; e. g. the "architect of the world" (6 Antuovpyos) 
— the "prince and chief ruler of the universe" — 
"the first mind "—"the Principle of Principles" 
Q&PX* **4>X»*) — the unmade self originating, and 
self subsisting Deity." " A monad" " Unity itself* 
(To iv aiiro) " That which is above mind and un- 
derstanding" — "that Supreme and Eternal Being 
which is immutable and can never perish." " One 
God and all Gods " (Deus unus, et omnes) " One 
and all things." 

From the passages quoted above, from the Geeta, 
and those by which they are followed, the belief is 
pressed upon us, that in the earliest times Brah- 
minical philosophy held as its grand idea the 
absolute unity of the Supreme God, and that their 
religions ritual corresponded theirwith. Idolatry 
is an after-growth, springing from minds incapable 
of entertaining the elevated abstract notions of the 
primitive creed. This declension explains itself. 
The obscuration and weakening of the idea of the 
Divine unity, were indicated first, by the imper- 



sonation of the several discoveries made of the 
Supreme Being, in his operations and effects. 
These impersonations were not so many distinct 
and independent deities, but representations of one 
and the same great Deity , contemplated under par- 
ticular aspects. This is the true key to the ancient 
mythology of all countries. The next step in the 
downward course, was to insulate these represen- 
tations of the particular attributes, and operations 
of God, into independent objects of worship; and 
hence the indefinite multiplication of idols. Idol- 
atry therefore we hold to be a gross accommodation 
of the pure and sublime religion of India, to the 
capacities of the uneducated people. Hindoos 
themselves hold this opinion, and not without good 
authority — " Corresponding to the natures of dif- 
ferent powers or qualities, numerous figures have 
been invented for the benefit of those who are not 
possessed of sufficient understanding." Maharnir- 
vana, quoted by Rammohun Roy. " For the bene- 
fit of those who are inclined to worship, figures 
are invented to serve as representations of God, 
and to them either male or female forms, and other 
circumstances, are fictitiously assigned. Yama- 
dagni, cited by Rammohun Roy, p. 34. " The three 
chief divinities are repeatedly admitted to be noth- 
ing more than personifications of the powers of 
God in action. With the vulgar the personifica- 
tions become realities — the types become the things 
typified. This is the natural progress of all idolatry , 
even where it has been grafted upon the simple 
truths of Christianity; and there is no difficulty in 
understanding how it should have taken this course 
in Hindustan." Mill's British India, Vol. I. p. 383. 
Wilson's Note. A few references will confirm our 
hyphothesi8. 

Narud. 

What is his likeness ? 

Bramha. 

He hath no likeness: but to stamp some idea of 
him upon the minds of men, who cannot believe 
in an immaterial being, he is represented under 
various symbolical forms. 

Narud. 

What image shall we conceive of him? 

Bramha. 

If your imagination cannot arise to devotion 
without an image; suppose with yourself that his 
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eyes arc like the Lotus, his complexion like a cloud, 
his clothing of the lightning of heaven, and that 
he hath four hands. 

Narud. 

Why should we think of the Almighty in this 
form? 

Bramha. 

His eyes may be compared to the Lotus, to shew 
that they are always open, like that flower which 
the greatest depth of water cannot surmount. His 
complexion, being like that of a cloud, is an 
emblem of that darkness with which he veils him- 
self from mortal eyes. His clothing is of lightning 
to express that awful majesty which surrounds 
him : and his four hands are symbols of his strength 
and almighty power." Bedang — Dow's Diss. p. 48. 

^sOTunGan«P(5uiJ9uuiir9iffl6OTiiiB^@iT68p«€fr. 
«6OTL-Garru9jpCpaj6iJCui6OTini6D)aGuj®uu^&&o 
Cm. #6U6iinai l ujiD, 

" Formerly how many flowers have 1 gathered and scattered, 

How many prayers have I repeated in a vain worship ? 

While yet in the prime of my life, how much water have I poured 

out? 
And moreover how often have I encompassed the fanes of Siva, 
This I have left off, for the wise who know the true God, the Lord 

of heavenly beings, 
Believe not the idol of the temples (apparent to the eyes,) to be 

God, nor lift up to it the hands. 

Eusebius has assured us that the ancient Brah- 
mans worshipped no images " Many thousands* 
of them who are called Brahmans, who according 
to the doctrine of their ancestors and their laws, 
do not shed blood, neither do they worship idols, 
ovre Soava vefiovrat. PrejJ Evang. Lib. VI. 

Abul Fazel, who examined the Brahminical 
theology with the greatest attention, arrived at the 
same conclusion. "They all believe in the unity 
of the Godhead and although they hold images in 
high veneration, it is only because they represent 
celestial beings, and prevent the thoughts of those 
who worship them from wandering." (Ayeen 
Akbery, Vol. III. 3.) 

It were well if they whose office it is to propa- 
gate the Christian system amongst the idolatrous 



population of this country, would keep these facts 
in mind. The enterprise were more worthy and 
effectual, to direct the minds of the Hindoo to the 
fragments of truth which their superstitions overlay; 
than to exasperate their temper and outrage their 
prejudices, by rude declamation and ridicule. The 
transition to Christianity would be easier (much 
easier than we are wont to consider) on pointing 
out the doctrinal correspondence between their 
system and our own, than by denying the former 
those claims, which history and the constitution of 
our common nature so obviously warrant. The 
objection that idolatry gives form to that which 
has no form, and visibility to that which is invisi- 
ble, does not serve us: for the same might be urged 
against our own scripture and customary repre- 
sentations of God. Hands and eyes, and feet and 
other material organs are ascribed to him, "whom 
no man hath seen, or can see." We are also re- 
minded of the Hebrew descriptions of Deity by 
several of the verses of the Geeta. There was no 
alternative to the use of such phraseology — it is a 
recognized and inevitable necessity, to express the 
most spiritual conceptions by terms primarily be- 
longing to sensible things; "propter egestatem 
lingua et rerum novitatem" (Dfe Re. Natura) — It 
is not simply a device of the imagination, but an in- 
stituted and unavoidable instrumentality. Krishna 
represents himself as "the splendour of the stars — 
the light of the flame — the life of the living." 
Deducting something for the license of oriental 
poetry, we almost fancy that we are in the tenth 
Lecture listening to a fervent recitation of some 
of the passages of our own sacred Books. "Thou 
art my rock and my fortress." " Thou hast been 
a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the 
enemy." "The Lord God is a sun and shield" "God 
is Light." "The Father of lights, with whom there 
is no variableness neither shadow of turning." 

HI. The transcendant qualities of the Supreme 
nature, naturally led to the contemplation of the 
universality of its manifestations. The paragraphs 
which relate to this subject, contain the Pantheism 
of the system; which term is not intended to denote 
the vulgar doctrine of the identity of God with the 
material universe, but that in every portion and 
phenomenon of it, God is to be realized; in other 
words, that the universe is full of God; that 
wherever we may go and on whatsoever we may 
think, there and then God is to be felt and recog- 
nized. We confess that it is to us difficult to resist 
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the suspicion, that the ancient Hindoo sages, must 
have had immediate or traditional access to some 
Hebrew record, not enrolled with our canonical 
books, or even to some multilated and stray frag- 
ments of the canonical scriptures themselves. The 
highly sublimated Pantheism which the Geeta 
contains has its counterpart only in the divine 
teachings of our two Testaments, especially in the 
Gospels and Epistles of the seraphic John, who 
was permitted to rest on the bosom of the Re- 
deemer — into whose ear were poured the unconfes- 
sed yearnings of the Son of God-^-that John to 
whom was confided the apocalypse of eternity — the 
foresight of the working of the mystery of iniquity 
— the doom of the damned and the final supremacy 
of Jehovah. 

" Vasoodeva is the universe." VII. 20. 

" I am O Arjoona, that which is the seed of all things* in nature 

and there is not any thing, whether animate or inanimate, that 

is without me." X. 39. 
11 Behold O Arjoona, my million forms divine of various species 

and diverse shapes and colors." 
" Behold in this my body the whole world animate and inanimate, 

and all things else thou hast a mind to see." 
'* But as thou art unable to see with these thy natural eyes, I will 

give thee a heavenly eye with which behold my divine connec- 
tion." XI. 5, 7, 8. 
" The Son of Pandoo then beheld within the body of the God of 

Gods standing together the whole universe divided forth into its 

vast variety." XI. 13. 

"The actual impersonation of the Deity, com- 
prehending the whole universe within his visible 
form, is (says Milman) unquestionably the most 
extraordinary flight of poetic daring, in the range 
of poetry. It is the whole essence of symbolical 
religion embodied in language — a highly abstract 
metaphysical creed represented as reality — the most 
subtle fiction of the reason arrayed in form and 
substance." (supra, 118 p.) We regard it however 
as more than an imaginary illustration of the pan- 
theistic creed — it is its doctrinal exposition. 

On this account, some philosophers have suppos- 
ed that that in which bodies are placed — which is 
immoveable, immutable, prior in existence to all 
body, is God himself. The following passages are 
quoted by Moslieim in his notes on Cudwortli, 



♦In one Place Krishna is denominated the Father and Mother 
of the world. IX. 17. In like manner Jupiter is called the Father 
and Mother of all things. "-n*vr<»v fjuev <rv vamp, pnmp" — 
Orphic vesses. Indeed the Greek poets use the word 6soq for God, 
or Goddess. So the Latins, e. g. 

" Descendo ac ducente Deo, flam mam inter et hostes, 

Expedior." Lib. 11.632. 

In which Virgil applies the masculine to Venus. 



(III. 242.) "God himself is called place, (iwoc) 
because he contains all things and is contained by 
nothing whatever, and because he is himself a re- 
fuge for all things, and is contained and filled by 
himself alone." "God contains all things in his 
bosom, and passes through all the parts of the uni- 
verse " (Philo.) This learned Jew, says in another 
passage " God is every where and nowhere." " God 
holds the whole world in his hand like a nest, 
whose throne is heaven, and footstool earth, and 
he is not in place, being the extreme limit of the 
universe." (Tertullian.) The reader can scarcely 
fail to remember a similar passage in Paul's 
discourse to the Athenians. " In him (cV «ut«) 
we live and move and have our being." Acts, 
xvii. 28. 

The foundational and all pervading relationship 
of God to the universe is signified by other expres- 



ses — e. g. 



f Amongst letters I am A." X. 38. 



This symbol is probably derived from some mys- 
tical properties assigned to the Alphabet — Tiruvu- 
luvcr employs the same metaphor. 

uaeueSr^^pCptqcu^. <§p€fT. a. — <s&. 

" As ranked in every alphabet the first 
The self-same vowel stands, so in all worlds 
Th' Eternal God is chief." Ellis. 

In the Tamil translation of the Vedam this be- 
lief is more fully expanded. 

iDOTriS^lip^ClJrTuSeiJfpiDIGfrCGfTIRJ^ LQ65)piB5J65>p 

ajniu. 

CT6WTLSjSlU6oTp4p61J6o7jrU.^nGUJ6oT^rTQ9. 

iq6owiS^(Tio»iL) ( 5iarrLLu.nC^Cajn6tPuurTCujfT. 

«• Thou art in the heavens, thou art above the mountains, thou 

dwellest in the ocean. 
1 -Thou revolves t in the earth, but among all these though every 

where present, thou art every where -hid. 
" Thou art among other worlds, among systems beyond the reach 

of thought . 
" And thou sportest also in my soul — wilt thou ever there remain 

concealed without manifesting thy form." 

The Hebrew cabbalists had a similar formula to 
express the whole compass of a thing, e. g. "Adam 
transgressed the whole law from Aleph to Taw" — 
i. e. from beginning to end. " When the holy God 
blessed the Israelites he did it from Aleph to Taw 
e. g. perfectly. In like manner the Greeks signified 
the all pervading agency of Him "by whom all 
things consist" by the first and last letters of the 
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Greek alphabet. "I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending saith the Lord, which 
is and which was and which is to come the Al- 
mighty." Rev. i. 8. 

He who realizes the all pervading presence of 
the Supreme God— who penetrates beneath the 
material veil, whereby the Divinity is shrouded 
from profane, unsanctified mortals; attains to the 
highest perfection. To define this perfection, and 
lay open the way of appropriating it, was the sub- 
lime occupation, to which the God lent himself, 
for the behoof of the remorseful and palpitating 
Arjoon. 

" He who beholdeth the individual existence of the creatures as 
standing in unity, 

And as expanded from thence, he attains deity." XIII. SO. 

" The man who by his works, worships Him from whom the prin- 
ciples of all being proceed, and by whom the whole universe 
was spread forth, by that means obtaineth perfection. XVI 1 1 . 40. 

" The Yogee who believeth in unity, and wonhippeth me present 
in all things, dwelleth in me in all respects, even whilst he liveth' ' 
VI. 31. 

How may we account for such sentiments being 
embedded in a system of pagan philosophy — for a 
Pantheism so spiritual, and preterhuman, as that 
propounded in the Geeta, but on the hypothesis 
we have assumed? These arc surely stray scintil- 
lations from that source of light, whose full-flood- 
ing streams, run through the revelations of our own 
Scriptures: these are offsets of a better foliage, and 
more wholesome fruit, than aught that springs 
from the soil of a disordered and alienated huma- 
nity. They have the euphony and phrase of our 
own loved Bible. They quicken our aspirations 
for the good, and true, and unearthly. We seem 
to be listening to some antiquated teacher of the 
morality and faith of the Christian Gospel; some 
venerable, but ill understood expounder, of the 
everlasting verities of our own creed * 

* An intelligent friend has favored the another, with the following 
remark. " I should not limit the origin of these purer sentiments, 
to a knowledge of any portion of the Christian Scriptures but would 
refer it, to the patriarchal times— to the divine instruction then com- 
mon to the human race ; perhaps long before Moses ; even when the 
race constituted one family." To this opinion, there is no valid ob- 
jection ; albeit, the most learned oriental scholars, feel themselves 
incompetent to determine the age of the Vedas. Colebrooke has de- 
monstrated from the position assigned to the northern solstitial point, 
in the iyolish of one of the Vedas; that the composition of those 
books, was anterior to the fourteenth century before Christ; a period 
only two centuries later than the time of the Jewish lawgiver. The 
doctrines however, of which the Vedas are the depository, mnst have 
obtained prior to the Vedas themselves ; so that we safely thread our 
way back, to a date at least cotemporaneous with Moses. The un- 
willingness to assign an antiqnity so high, to the sacred writings of 
the Hindoos, springs from a very gratuitous delicacy. It was no 
disparagement to the Israelitish leader, to be "learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians." Why may not the regions east of the Nile, 
have equalled, if they did not excel, the Egyptians, in that knowledge, 
of which there is this incidental record ? 



Reunion with God is the grand ultimatum of 
the evangelical economy; the climax and the close 
of a holy life ; the consummation of all that the 
Great Eternal ever meditated; of the loftiest dig- 
nity of which man is susceptible. It is the final 
resting place of the faculties, — the return of the 
erring spirit to the ineffable abode, whence it had 
been estranged. This is the beatitude of seraphs. 
Beyond it man may not look; of aught higher, and 
purer, he has no conception. It is the subsiding 
of the troubled soul, into the primal will. It is 
from this, that the incitements of piety draw their 
benignest energy; and the urgency of a godly life, 
bears so much more of allurement, th#n coercion. 
The saints of the most High, realized that, after 
which the Hindoo mystic struggles but in vain. 
" Enoch walked with God" — intimacy, endearment, 
communion, were the elements of that reverend 
intercourse. The Redeemer sought for no higher 
vouchsafement at the hands of his Father, than 
that they whom he had received out of the world, 
may participate in this union. "That they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee ; that they also may be one in us. I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be perfect in one." 
Of the intense and vitalizing sympathy, subsisting 
between the emancipated soul, and Him in whom 
we rejoice, as the Supreme, John in his Epistles, 
spake in terms, if possible, more stirring and preg- 
nant; terms significant of experiences too etherial 
for our slugglish, and earthbound capacities, to 
appreciate. "Hereby know we, that we dwell in 
him, and he in us, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit. Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. 
God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him." "We know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know him that is true, and 
we are in him that is true, even his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and Eternal life." 

In order to reclaim and assist man, to this re- 
condite spiritual realization of God; God was 
pleased to send Christ into the world, " in whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." In 
Him, we have the living substantive embodiment 
of the attributes of Jehovah. That which Krishna 
fraudulently arrogates, the adorable Christ right- 
fully possessed. " God who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shincd in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
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God, in the face of Jesus Christ." The relinquish- 
ment of the mediatorial offices of the Redeemer to 
whom is entrusted the administration of the present 
economy; whom God hath set as King upon Zion 
— the mountain of his holiness — will be intro- 
ductory to the plenary, and open assertion of the 
Divine Supremacy; the ushering in of that era, 
which the unbelief Mid pollutions of the world, 
have so long delayed; the revelation of the all per- 
vading, the all sustaining agency, of the Almighty, 
which sensible and material objects, have so fatally 
obscured. "And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject unto him, that put all things under him: that 
God may be all in all! " 

This return to God, we thankfully hail as the 
termination of the good man's efforts, and the co- 
venanted reward of the services of the Redeemer. 
We may innocently borrow from the text we are 
reviewing, — this is "perfection" And to ourminds, 
there is nothing more exhilarating, than the belief, 
that all the events that are transpiring, tend to 
that consummation, — that every step in the pro- 
gress of mind,— every advance in civilization, — 
every addition to scientific and historical discovery, 
— every accession to political and intellectual free- 
dom, — every new insight, to the purport of God's 
word, — every new developement of God's church, 
—every fresh facility for personal and social culture, 
expedite and guarantee the coming of this glorious 
period; when in the works of his hands, in the 
course of his providence, the ordinances of his 
church, the operations of his spirit ; when in us, 
and about us, in the heaven and in the earth, God 
shall be perceived and realized, when grateful and 
adoring obedience, shall be blended with an 
enlightened, and absorbing recognition of the 
Supreme I 

" Sermons in stones — books in the running books, 
Tongues In trees — and good (God) in every thing." 

" Let every Brahman with fixed attention, con- 
sider all nature; both visible and invisible, as ex- 
isting in the Divine Spirit; for, when he contem- 
plates the boundless universe existing in the Divine 
Spirit, he cannot give his heart to iniquity." 

"The divine spirit alone, is the whole assemblage 
of gods, all worlds are seated in the Divine Spirit, 
and the Divine Spirit no doubt produces, by a 
chain of causes and effects consistent icith freewill, 
the connected series of acts performed by imbodied 
souls." 



"Him some adore as transcendently present in 
elementary fire; others, in Menu, lord of creatures, 
or an immediate agent in the creation; some, as 
more distinctly present in Indra, regent of the 
clouds and the atmosphere ; others, in pure air; 
others as the Most High Eternal Spirit" Menu. 
XII, 118, 11&-123. 

IV. The Triad to which the subordinate deities 
of the Hindoo Pantheon are reducible, is full of 
significance. It supplies no mean testimony to 
the grand doctrine of the Trinity, as held by 
orthodox Christians. We could have hoped that 
the scattered and incidental notices, that are on 
record of that peculiarly interesting form of it, 
which we have couched in the sacred syllable Om, 
had been collected into an orderly and systematic 
treatise. Our own resources axe fax too scanty, to 
allow us to do more, than take a very superficial 
glance at it. 

Krishna desirous of indoctrinating Arjoon, as to 
the path, which the sages denominated "never 
failing; 99 (VIII. 11.) says "He who having closed 
up all the doors of his faculties, locked up his mind 
in his own breast, and fixed his spirit in his head, 
standing firm in exercise of devotion, repeating in 
silence Om! the mystic sign of Brahm, shall, on 
his quitting this mortal frame calling upon me, 
without doubt, go the journey of supreme happi- 
ness." VIII. 12, IS. 

Even three suppressions of breath made accord- 
ing to the divine rule, accompanied with the triver- 
bal phrase (bhurbhuvahswah) and the triliteral 
syllable, (Om) may be considered as the highest 
devotion of a Brahman." Menu. VI. 70. 

The orthography of this mystic epithet, is va- 
riously determined. "In a desire of expressing 
yet more adequately the monadic character of Deity, 
the mystical name Om, (says Humboldt) seems to 
have had its origin, as it combines three sounds a u 
and the nasal, in one sound, and character 99 In 
the above quotation from Menu, the syllable is 
called triliteral. By SirW. Jones, and Colebrooke, 
its orthography more precisely corresponds with 
its pronunciation; by them it is expressed by the 
three letters A-u-m. All however are agreed, that 
this syllable was an accredited and not unapt 
symbol of the Hindoo Triad. The confluence of 
three sounds into one, may be considered as one of 
the choicest and most simple exponents exer fixed 
upon, for representing the sublime doctrine of three 
divine persons, possessing one common essence. 
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" Let us now descend to some particular obser- 
vations on the resemblance of Zens or Jupiter, to 
the triple divinity Vishnoo, Siva, Brahma; for that 
is the order in which they are expressed by, the 
letters A-U-M, which coalesce and form the mys- 
tical word Om; a word which never escapes the 
lips of a pious Hindoo, who meditates on it in si- 
lence. Whether the Egyptian On, which is com- 
monly supposed to mean the Sun, be the Sanscrit 
monosyllable, I leave others to determine." (Sir 
W. Jones, on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India, 88.) 

The syllable Om (Aum) intends every Deity. 
It belongs to Parameshthi, him who dwells in the 
supreme abode; it appertains to Brahme, the vast 
one, to Deva, God; to Adhytama, the superintend- 
ing soul." (Veda translated by Colebrooke, Mill 
I. 388.) 

The correspondence both in import, and con- 
struction, between the Om of the Hindoos, and the 
Jehovah of the Hebrews, is too exact and uncom- 
mon, to be accidental. The title Jehovah mm is 
denominated the Tetragrammaton, because of the 
four letters, of which it is composed. It is to be 
noted however, that there are but three distinct 
letter* in the word, which atejcd, he, and vote/ 
the last being only a repetition of the second. The 
mital * jod, denotes the font et principhtm or first 
hypostasis; the n he, being a double or compound- 
ed letter, is property employed to express the second 
hypostasis, who unites in his own person, the di- 
vine and human; while the medial -j taw which is 
eopulative, combining the letters preceding and 
subsequent, denotes the Holy Spirit. This curious 
information, is quoted by Kircher on rabbinical 
authority. (Maurice's Antiquities Vol. IV. passim) 
That the terminal he of the title Jehovah, was 
used paragogici by the Hebrews, and is not a 
proper component of the epithet, appears from the 
circumstance, that in the old Testament it is written 
without it. (Qesemas Lex*) Accordingly it was 
pronounced by Jerome and Orrgen, Jao — by the 
Samaritans Jav£, and in the poetic portions of the 
Bible, it is expressed by the word Jah. It will not 
be irrelevant to observe here, that the trident, the 
distinctive mark borne on the forehead of the 
Vhhmms, corresponds to the Hebrew letter m, 



*We regret that we have not acees* to- Thetaok oft the Hypotta* 
sis of the Egyptian, or Indian origin of the name. Jehovah." It is 
referred to by €fosefita», as of high ffatirority. 



which amongst the Jews, was symbolical of th* 
Trinity. As such it was cut on the outside of tht 
head phylacteries of that people, so as to be dis- 
tinctly visible, and strikingly to attract the eye* 
In the ancient Samaritan character', the strokes 
of this letter are still more equal, and the idea of 
equality thereby, more exactly expressed. Wo 
only add respecting the orthographical correspond* 
ence of the Hindoo and Hebrew appellations, of 
the Supreme Deity, that "Jehovah" has no plural 
termination, does not admit the article, nor is em- 
ployed in statu cmstructo. "Nun flectitur in phi* 
ralem non admittit articulum neque aflfata. Noil 
ponitur in statu constructs" Sinionh Ottomaf* 
ticum. 315 p. 

The veneration in which the Hebrews held tho 
Tetagrammaton, was equalled by nothing, save 
that with which the Hindoo regards the mystto 
"Om" By that awful name, according to tfc* 
Rabbies the most stupendous prodigies could b* 
performed, and it was said to be guarded by lions 
in the immost recesses of the temple. Basa&ge, 
His. Jews, p. 194. "This name includes all things; 
he who pronounces it shakes heaven and earth, 
and inspires the very angels with terror. A sove* 
reign authority resides in this name ;• it governs th# 
world, other names and surnames of the Deity aitf 
ranged about it, like officers and soldiers about 
their King and General; from this, they receive! 
their orders, and this they obey. He who knew 
all the mysteries of God's name, would be ignorant 
of nothing, in all the ways of his justice and pro- 
vidence." Calmet. The Hebrews, for several cen- 
turies before the Christian era, regarded this name 
as too sacred to be uttered, and an after times, it 
was the nomen dppvror, the ineffable name, which 
they scrupled to pronounce, (see Geserrius.) 

The sacredness and mystery, in which this nam* 
of God was enshrined, were not a supenstitiottd 
and imaginative figment of the cabbaKsts; they are 
traceable to divine authority. "I appeared un«0 
Abraham, unto Isaae, and unto Jacob by the name 
God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah wa» I 
mot known unto them." Ex. VI. 8. By which thtf 
Almighty did not mean, that the former patriarch* 
had been ignorant of him, as God the Creator; 
but that he had not revealed himself tinder this 
name, which so fully and! impressively indicates 
his transcendant and incommunicable nature. 

The orthodox theologian, will receive the coinci- 
dence which we have noted, as a fresh, and by no 
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means insignificant, contribution to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Not indeed that that doctrine needs 
aught for its most conclusive substantiation ; but 
because any new proof, supplied from historical 
materials, of the idea on which it rests, having been 
entertained, and symbolized by philosophic sages 
of the highest antiquity; places it on higher van- 
tage ground, and to sceptical minds, invests it with 
weightier recommendations. Moreover, every testi- 
mony, (especially that which is unsolicited,) to a 
doctrine of so much importance, should be received 
with gratitude, and may be scrutinized with profit; 
because of the new aspects and relations of an in- 
exhaustible truth, which it may disclose. The 
fundamental formula, by which the Hindoo Triad 
is expressed, explains and defends that, which in 
dogmatic theology, is employed to notify the pro- 
found and mysterious reality, which constitutes the 
basis of the Christian system. Indevout specula- 
tion on this subject, none can deprecate more than 
we do: hazardous tampering with it, we hold to be 
as impious, as would be a heedless and unenquiring 
oversight. It were well then, if they who have not 
been guided by better lights, nor aided by precep- 
tors of more noble and truthful bearing than those 
offered in the arcana of philosophic Hindooism, to 
the doctrine that "in one Divine essence or nature 
there are three persons, distinguished from each 
other, by certain characteristics, and indivisibly 
participating in that one nature;" (Twesten's Lec- 
tures, sect 5. ) would address themselves, to a 
thoughtful and unprejudiced examination of it, as 
it is expounded and verified in Christian Theology. 
V. The belief of the Metemsychosis, is so univer- 
sal and settled in India, as to be almost beyond 
controversy. In the Geeta, it is assumed and argu- 
ed on; it is interwoven with the many incitements 
to an ascetic and holy life; and enters so vitally 
into the genius of Hindoo philosophy, that its over- 
throw, would ensue, upon that doctrine being dis- 
engaged from it. We do not purpose enlarging 
upon the details of the Metemsychosis, as develop- 
ed in the popular superstitions; neither shall we 
care to express at any length the abhorrent and 
afflictive associations, which it suggests. Our ob- 
ject will be compassed, by simply selecting some 
passages from which the antiquity and precise 
import of the doctrine might be gathered; and then, 
by showing its incompatibility with the recognized 
and admitted conditions of humanity. 



" Death is certain to all things, which are subject to birtji ; and 
regeneration to all things which are mortal." II. 27. 

" Wise men who have abandoned all thought of the fruit which is 
produced from their actions, are freed from the chains of birth, 
and go to the regions of Eternal happiness." II. 15. 

" Both I and thon have passed many births O Arjoon! mine are 
known to me, but thou knowest not thine, O destroyer of Ene- 
mies."! IV. 5. 

"He O Arjoon I who from conviction, acknowledged my Divine 
birth and actions to be eveir so, doth not upon his quitting his 
mortal frame, enter into another, for he entereth into me. IV. 9. 

"A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, having 
enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in 
the regions above, at length is born again, in some holy and res- 
pectable family; or perhaps in the house of some respectable 
yogee. ("vel etiam e devotorum sapientium stirpe nascitur." 
Schlegel.) VI. 41, 43. 

" For sinful acts, mostly corporeal, a man shall assume after death, 
a vegetable or mineral form; for such acts mostly verbal , the 
form of a bird, or a beast, for acts mostly mental the lowest of 
human conditions." Menu. XII. 9* 

"Souls endued with goodness, attain always the state of Deities; 
Those filled with ambitious passions, the conditions of men; and 
those immersed in darkness, the nature of beasts; this is the tri- 
ple order of transmigration." Menu. XII. 40. 
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"Of those who swim the wide extended sea, 

Of mortal birth, none ever can escape, 

But they who to the feet of God adhere." Ellis. 

Several writers, both ancient and modern, have 
supposed that Pythagoras introduced the Purva 
Janma or Metemsychosis into India. Some of the 
Hindoo works, however, in which the doctrine is 
propounded, bear a date much earlier, than that of 
the expedition of that Philosopher to India. More- 
over, the avowed presumption of the Brahmans, 
that no science of any consideration, can lodge in 
the mind of a man of any other caste, much less in 
that of a foreigner, deprives the opinion of all 
weight. The opposite appears to have been the case. 
Pythagoras observed the Brahminical abhorrence 
of the murder of animals, and that the cultivated 
classes of the Hindoos, religiously abstained from 
eating whatsoever had been alive. He would more- 
over, have learnt that those scruples arose from the 
apprehension that deceased ancestors were con- 
demned to inhabit the bodies of animals; and that 
contact with flesh and blood, imparted the deepest 
defilement These sentiments, he doubtless im- 
ported and inculcated in his own country. That 
the Hindoos taught the Purva Janma in the most 
ancient times, is attested by foreign witnesses, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Porphyry and 
Strabo. (See Inquiry into the Brahmin Philo- 
sophy in Mickle's Lusiad.) 

The Egyptians believe that when the body de- 
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cays, ^the soul passes into some other animal, 
which is then born, and that after it has made the 
circuit of beasts, birds, and fishes ; through a period 
of three thousand years, it again becomes the in- 
habitant of a human body — iveav be itepiiMtt, itavra 
t* 'ytpaata xou t« dahaaoia xat rot tt<xtuvu, avns w 
ay0ptt>nov ffwfxa yivofitvov ecibvvitv tijf irtptrjhvGiv 3e ami}, 

yiv9o0ai «y Tpf^iAioiffi trim. — Hero. Lib. II. 123. 
The prospect thus unfolded is so loathsome and 
degrading, that in the estimation of Cicero, a total 
extinction of life would be preferable, to the kind 
of existence which it promises. "Nemo est quin 
emori malit, quam converti in aliquam figurant 
bestiw, quamvts hominis mentem sit habiturus" 
Apud Lact, D. Inst. VIII. 

The embalmment of the dead, and their careful 
preservation in the catacombs of that country, are 
to be assigned to this circumstance. The worship 
of beasts by the Egyptians, originated in the belief 
that even the souls of the gods migrated into them. 
The soul of Osiris, was believed to have passed 
into the Ox, Apis, and that of Typhon into croco- 
diles, and other noxious creatures. (Cud. I. 611.) 
Empedocles declared himself to have been a boy, 
a girl, a plant, a fish, a bird." (Ibid 45.) The 
Pythagorean philosophy, is beautifully explained 
by Ovid, Lib. XV. 

" Then, Death so called, is but old Matter dressed, 
In some new Figure, and a vary'd Vest. 
Thus all Tilings are but alter' d nothing die* ; 
And here, and there, th'uobody'd Spirit flies ; 
By Time, or Force, or Sickness dispossest, 
And lodges, where it lights, in Man or Beast; 
Or hunts without, 'till ready Limbs it find, 
And actuates those according to their Kind; 
From Tenement to Tenement is toss'd, 
The Soul is still the same, the Figure only lost ; 
And, as the soften'd Wax. new Seals receives, 
This Face assumes, and that Impression leaves; 
Now caird by one, now by another Name ; 
The Form is only chang'd, the Wax is still the same: 
So Death, so call'd, can but the Form deface; 
TV immortal Soul, flies out in empty Space, 
To seek her Fortune, in some other Place." Dryden. 

The philosophy of the doctrine of the Metemsy- 
chosis, as it was received by Hindoos, Egyptians, 
and Greeks; appears to have been precisely the 
same; i. e. that all souls being portions of the 
universal mind, must eventually return to the 
Divinity. Different souls however, in proportion 
to the power and inveteracy of their material 
"bonds" acquire corresponding degrees of impu- 
rity, and therefore degrees of purgation of varied 
length, and adaptation, are indispensible to that 



return. The necessary purgation is experienced 
by successive transmigrations. Bad men, would 
consequently be placed under a severer process, 
than that needed by the virtuous, and devoted. 
The Hades of the Greek, and the Naraka of the 
Hindoo, may be conceived as the region, in which 
souls immediately on their departure from the body, 
undergo the remedial regimen. 

It vere sufficient to our minds, for the refutation 
of this egregious doctrine, to find it contradicted, 
at once by the provisions, and teaching of Chris- 
tianity. To place it however in the category of 
the fictitious and false, on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, would be in the case before us, to beg the 
question. The procul dubio, would not avail. 
Nor indeed could we bring ourselves to frame any- 
thing like a connected series of objections to it, did 
it not so generally obtain, amongst the population 
of this country. Believers in Christian revelation, 
would not deem it gratuitous to doubt, or impious 
to repudiate it. For the matter however, different 
treatment is demanded, by those in whose views 
Christianity bears but inferior credentials. We 
at all events, invite attention to the following 
strictures. 

1. The Metemsychosis is at variance with the 
universal law of developement. No phenomenon 
within the realm of created existence, forces itself 
earlier upon the observation, than the tendency of 
every thing to advance itself. Such as the nisus 
natures, the constant and instinctive effort of nature; 
a primary subjective property, of organized and 
functional life. Analogies the most exact, are to 
be found in the grand dispensations of grace, the 
economy of the moral government of God, and the 
gradations, which form the epochs of the world's 
history. The cycles and epicycles of the heavy 
thinkers of antiquity, have been displaced for ever, 
by the fact that the march of nature, is progressive, 
and not self-revolving. Geology is foremost in 
avouching this statement. This charming science, 
comes laden with offerings, from its ample treasure 
houses; the exuviae of extinct tribes, the insect, the 
monster, the herb, embedded in the earth's crust, 
chronicle periods, when life was inferior in its acti- 
vities and mechanism, to that which we now be- 
hold. The earliest forms of organic existence, that 
present themselves, to the geologist, are of the 
lowest grade of organization, from which, there is 
no break in the vast chain of developement, till 
we reach the present order of things. The crea- 
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tion amid which we dwell, with its uncornputed 
varieties of vegetable and animal existence, is a 
consecutive rise, upon the previous series. The 
Zoophyta and Flora tombed in the earth, were less 
finished in make and function, than the myriads 
that now dwell on it. Each individual, is a' minia- 
ture of the species to which it belongs. The cor- 
culum of the seed, and the atom germ of the animal, 
by the process proper to each, pass up through 
many degrees of expansion, until they arrive at 
maturity. The giant grasp, and divine sagacity of 
the ripened intellect, were preceded by the artless, 
and tender faculties of the infant. The refinements, 
and amenities of civilised intercourse, have their 
rudiment, in the fellowships of the cave, and the 
forest. The dispensation of the Gospel, is the 
evolution of those of the prophetic, and patriarchal - 
times: dispensations which like the sheaths of a 
telescope, were drawn out, one after another, until 
tho truest focus has been found, and fixed. In her 
course, nature does not halt; retrogression she 
resists. And so with man's moral, and spiritual 
being. His present life, is but introductory, to 
that which is to come. In the state that awaits 
him, the qualities of his heart, and faculties of his 
intellect, will be called out into full, and final 
maturity. In agreement with the analogies af- 
forded by other departments of God*s works, the 
soul on leaving the body, passes to a more complete, 
and finished condition. It is seen in the banish- 
ment, the hopelessness, the bondage of the dam- 
ned; as in the freedom, and exaltation, and beati- 
tude of the sainted. 

To these analogies, the Metemsychosis offers 
violence. It dejrarts from the known constitution 
of tilings. It makes man an exception to the uni- 
verse. It places him under a fearful, and ignoble 
ban. It arrests him, in his upward struggles. 
When the aspirations are meet intense, and the 
elements of his character, most mature, and all 
about him, and within him, seem to prelude a 
higher step, in the scale of thoughtful, sympathetic, 
and moral being; he is rudely thrust back, and 
degraded to a worm, or a brute. He is made to 
take a contrary direction to that in which other 
creatures go; downward he is doomed. Transmuted 
to a reptile, or a beast, his better feelings are rush 
eusly mortified, and of all that was noble, and 
hopeful, and divine in him, he is miserably de- 
frauded. Such things surely cannot be! 

2. The Metemsychosis interferes toith tkefact*^ 



and principles of vegetable, and animal physiology . 
Of the superaddition of a rational soul, to that 
which is proper to the individual organism, anato- 
mists have detected no traoe, and the assumption, 
that the human soul can be transmuted into the 
specific and proper nature of any inferior creature, 
is falsified by the phenomena, and laws of vegetable 
and animal reproduction. We are now not refer- 
ring to the progressive architecture of the organised 
form; to the coalescence of its constituent mate- 
rials, or the construction of the numerous parts of 
which it is composed. Physiologists hold a hypo- 
thetical principle under the title of unity of com- 
position; we would venture to extend this principle 
beyond mere structural, and functional identity, 
to that of every attribute, sensibility, and office, 
distinctive of specific existences. "Nature appears 
to have kept in view a certain definite type, or 
ideal standard, to which amidst innumerable mo- 
difications, rendered necessary by the varying cir- 
cumstances and different destinations of each species, 
she always shews a decided tendency to conform. 
It would almost seem, as if in laying the founda- 
tion of each organized fabric, she had commenced 
by taking an exact copy of this primitive model." 
Roget, B. Treatise, II vol. 627. For such a febric 
to be tenanted by a miscreant human spirit, were 
to disturb its integrity; to destroy its proper cha- 
racter It would lose its place in the Classifica- 
cations of science, it would constitute an anomaly 
to the known order of things; such indeed as phi- 
losophy and fact reject. The supposition, that the 
soul may occupy such a dwelling place, without 
affecting its movements, and interrupting its func- 
tions, is inconceivable. Demoniac men, discovered 
their malady, in the disorder they endured. So 
would demoniac beasts. And for the migrated 
soul, to outlive its imprisonment in torpor, and 
insensibility, nullifies the renovating virtue, which 
that imprisonment is supposed to impart. 

3. It may be further observed, that the trans- 
migration of souls, is inadequate to effect the in- 
tended benefit. We stated before, that purifica- 
tion, and preparedness for reunion with the essence 
of the Supreme God, was looked for as its appointed 
result. The appliance, however, wants appropri- 
ateness and efficacy. Moral correction, is to be 
derived only, from moral agencies. The cure of 
the soul's evils, must come from spiritual treat- 
ment. Faults in feeling, corruption in the pas- 
sions, and obliquity in the habits, are to be i 
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died and removed, only by legitimate counteractives. 
Eitot is to be supplanted by truth, defilement by 
the rise of virtuous energy, and blemishes of the 
conduct, by the exhibition of the pattern, and the 
law of rectitude; and the communication of power 
to conform thereto. The expedient now contem- 
plated, is not only void of every thing positively 
beneficial, but exerts an opposite tendency. It 
debases, it denaturalizes the man. Bad as he was 
before, it rifles him of every vestige of excellence, 
and places him beyond sympathy, and redemption. 
Harassed, and bereft of all that is good, as this 
humiliating superstition leaves us, with what au- 
thority and sweetness, does that which is written 
in the Christian Scriptures^ of the intermediate 
state of departed souls, come to our hearts! It is 
consonant with the constitution of things, it ac- 
cords with the feelings with which we approach 
the solemnities of the eternal world. It does not 
blind, — it does not confound, — it does not brutify, 
the trembling expectant. Let us briefly state it. 
When deatn takes place, we are parted from the 
body, and from the world, with its accidents and 
aids, and pass to a state of intense self conscious- 
ness. The spirit, dismantled of her mortal vest- 
ment, is conducted to a place fitted for her recep- 
tion, there to await the crisis of the resurrection. 
We are instructed, that it is meet for the body, to 
be joined to its former partner, that the instrument 
and occasion, both of mischief, and of service, may 
receive its measure of retribution. We confess, 
that the midway condition of the dead, is wrapt 
in the profoundest obscurity. It is Sheol; — a dis- 
mal and voiceless region. It is Hades , — from whose 
concealments, no shadowy spirit ever came to tell 
of all that is doing there. It is the dark abode, into 
whose chambers imagination may not enter; which 
conjecture cannot compass. The intimations we 
have of it, however, are all consistent, and satis- 
factory. Of man's dust, He who has redeemed it 
from the grave, undertakes the custody; whilst to 
his spirit, will be assigned fellowships, and a 
dwelling place, precursive of its ultimate condition. 
The disembodied, have converse with the past, by 
experience; and with the future, by anticipation; 
fljffhfliTig over them the saddest remorse, and terror, 
or the purest delight, and triumph. The spirit of 
the good welcomed and trained, like a younger 
sister, in all the happy avocations of angels, and 
cherubim: the soul of the wicked, delivered up to 
the mastery of the reprobate, and out-cast. The 



parable of Lazarus, and the rich man; the vision 
of John, the paradise promised to the repentant 
malefactor; the constant allusions throughout the 
New Testament, to the resurrection of the body, 
and the awards of final judgment; convey an- 
nouncements to which the minds of the righteous, 
and unrighteous alike, implicitly assent. 

VI. The spiritualism of the Hindoo Philosophy 
is denominated Yoga — which term etymological* 
ly [H 3 ^] denotes the junction of one object with 
another. It is synonymous with the English word, 
yoke. Yoga is the effort of the soul after unity 
with the Godhead, by abstraction from all other 
objects, and unintermitted and determined contem- 
plation, on the Supreme Being. The Yogq, U 
accordingly portrayed, e. g. 

" The Yogee of a subdued mind, thus employed in the exercise of 
his devotion, is compared to a lamp, standing in a place without 
wind, which waveth not. 

" He delighteth in his own soul, where the mind, regulated by the 
service of devotion, is pleased to dwell, and where by the assist* 
ance of spirit, who beholdeth the soul. 

" He becometh acquainted with that boundless pleasure, which is 
far more worthy of the un derstanding than that whieh ariseth 
from the senses ; depending upon which, the mind moveth not 
from its principles ; 

" Which having obtained, he ref pecteth no other acquisition so 
great as it ; in which depending, he is not moved by the severest 
pain. 

"This disunion from the conjunction of pain, maybe distinguished 
by the appellation Yog, spiritual union, or devotion. 

" It is to be attained by resolution, by the man who knoweth his 
own mind. When he hath abandoned every desire that ariseth 
from the imagination, and subdued with his mind, every inclina- 
tion of the senses, he may, by degrees, find rest ; and having by 
a steady resolution, fixed his mind within himself, he should 
think of nothing else. 

" Wheresoever the unsteady mind roameth, he should subdue it, 
bring it back, and place it in his own breast." VI. 19. 26. 

Yoga is didactically laid down in the Patanjali 
philosophy as " the restraining of the mind and 
confining it to internal meditations. When the 
mind is thus confined within, it becomes assimi- 
lated to the Being whom it seeks to know; but 
when the mind is secularized the Being takes the 
form of secularity. In the first case the mind is 
singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the se- 
cond, it is restless, injurious, voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow; in the latter, there 
are five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour 
of seeking proofs of the reality of things, from 
error, from the pursuit of shadows, from heavy 
sleep, and from recollection." Ward, II. 199. So 
taught Menu, e. g. 

" A Brahmin having shuffled off his body, by any of those modes, 
which great sages practised ; and becoming void of sorrow and 
fear, rises to exaltation in the divine essence. 
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*' Having thus performed religious acts, in a forest the third por- 
tion of his life, let him become a Sanayasi for the fourth portion 
of it, abandoning all sensual affections, and wholly reposing in 
the Supreme Spirit. 

" Delighted with meditating on the Supreme Spirit, sitting fixed 
in such meditation, without needing any thing earthly, without 
one sensual desire, without any companion but his own soul, let 
him live in this world, seeking the bliss of the next."* VI. 32. 
33. 49. 

To this elevated habit of thought, the mortifica- 
tion of the body, directly ministered ; and hence 
the fearful code of corporal austerities, to which 
the Yogee volunteers a rigorous, and unfeigned 
submission. The ascetic practices of the Hindoos, 
are reported by foreign historians. Strabo and 
Cicero, relate the history of the Brahmin Calanus, 
who believing that the highest purity, was to be 
attained by terminating his life by fire, committed 
himself to the flames, in the presence of Alexander. 
The interesting passage in Cicero is quoted by the 
Abb£ Dubois, p. 333. "Est profecto quiddam 
etiam, in barbaris gentibus prsesentiens atque di- 
vinans : siquidem ad mortem proficiscens Calanus 
Indus, cumadscenderet in rogum ardentem, O-pwe- 
clarum discessum, inquit, e vit$, cum, ut Herculi 
contigit mortali corpore cremato, in lucem animus 
excesserit ! Cumque Alexander eum rogaret, si quid 
vellet, ut diceret : Optime, inquit ; propediemte vi- 
debo. Quod ita contigit. Nam Babylone, paucis 
post diebus, Alexander est mortuus. Divin. I. 23." 

The system would be misapprehended, did we 
not carefully keep in mind, that austerities how- 
ever healthful and incumbent, are inferior to de- 
votion. The proneness to assign merit to self- 
inflicted mortification, has no encouragement in the 
pure Hindoo creed; it is not estimated as having 
other than a subsidiary negative value. That there 
is any thing positively saving in penance, the Hin- 
doo theologue denied, the notion was too coarse 
for his speculative tendencies; it is a creation of 
corrupt, and vulgar minds. 

" The Yogee is more exalted than the Tapaswees (Ascetis superior 
devotus,) those zealots that harass themselves in performing 
penances, respected above the learned in science, and superior 
to those who are attached to moral works . Wherefore O Arjoon, 
resolve thou to become a Yogee. VI. 46. 

" Those men who perform severe mortifications of the flesh, not 
authorized by the Sastras, are possessed of hypocrisy, and 
pride, and overwhelmed with lust, passion, and tyrannic strength. 

" Those fools torment the spirit that is in the body, and myself 
also, who am in them. Know what are the resolutions of those 
who are born, under the influence of the evil spirit. 

" The zeal which is exhibited in self torture, by the fool without 
examination, or for the purpose of injuring another, is of the 
Tama Goon." XVII. 5. 6. )9. 



It serves much to strengthen and exalt the Yoga 
doctrine, that it is presumed to engender moral 
sentiments : or in other words, that the stern and 
inexorable habits of the devotee, do not dry up the 
generous and amiable qualities of the heart. Did 
it blight, or offend the charities of life, and despoil 
us of the virtues, by which life is endeared, and 
ennobled; men would feel it to be unpalatable 
to themselves, as well as discreditable to God. 
Abraham Roger* was out of his latitude, when he 
enquires, "Can we believe that there is a generous 
spirit residing in a people, who for two or three 
thousand years, have placed the greatest degree 
of sanctity, and prudence in half starving them- 
selves?" The truth is, that the very system before 
us, is not more distinguished for severity, than for 
generousness. It seems certainly somewhat unin- 
telligible, that although it has in it so much of the 
morose, it is nevertheless any thing but misan- 
thropic. 

" They too who delighting in the welfare of all nature serve me in 
my incorruptible, ineffable, invisible form, omnipresent, incom- 
pre hensible, standing on high, fixed and immoveable, with sub- 
dued passions, and understanding the same in all things, shall 
come to me. XII. 3. 4. 

" He my servant is dear to me, who is free from enmity, the friend 
of all nature, merciful, exempt from pride, and selfishness. 
XII. 13. 

" Let him not wish for death, let him not wish for life, let him 
expect his appointed time, as a hired servant his wages. Menu. 
VI. 45. 

" Let him bear reproachful speech with patience, let him speak 
reproachfully to no man, let him not on account of the frail 
andfevsrish body, engage in hostility with any one living." 
Ibid. 47. 

The foundation of asceticism, is the debasing 
power exerted by the flesh, upon the spirit. Carnal 
entanglement defeats, and deludes the intellect; 
and trammels and pollutes the soul. Of all the in- 
fluences that disturb the perceptions, and impede 
the activities of the mind, none are more insidious 
and fatal, than those which come from the animal 
nature. For the apprehension of truth, the mind 
must be purified from all that is vain and currupt, 
shut in from extraneous and sensual stimulus. The 
soul recedes from that which is divine, in propor- 
tion as it is brought under the action of material 
bias; and its upward flight, the vividness of its 
vision, the grasp, the precision, the adroitness of 
its functions, become great, as it throws off, and 
strives against, the lower affections of our nature. 



*A learned Hollander who in the 17th century spent fifteen years 
in India. 
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Exemption from fleshly contamination, is a felt 
condition of mental triumph; and still more clear 
is it, that the spirit must be released from sensuous 
encumbrances and perturbation, before it can ap- 
preciate the divine character and fellowship. The 
extent to which the mind is crippled and emascu- 
lated, by the ascendancy of bodily appetites, the 
confusion and imbecility, occasioned by the mastery 
of the lower, over the higher passions; whether it 
come by a wretched inheritance, or by personal in- 
discretion; who can tell? On the other hand, we 
are forced to think that the full capacities of the 
mind, in comprehending, and appropriating spiri- 
tual truth, on being disengaged from the drawbacks 
and perversions of sense; have never yet been fully 
ascertained. Energized and purified by rigorous 
persevering discipline, what barrier would obstruct 
its progress? what problem baffle its penetration? 
Chastised into lofty and severe efforts, and famili- 
arized with the holy, and abstract, and invisible; 
there seems no occupation too refined, and no affi- 
nities too mysterious for it. This is to be predicated 
of the mind in relation to the whole realm of Truth; 
moral, mathematical and religious * We measure 
ourselves by ourselves, and are beguiled into the 
persuasion that the dimensions we bear, are the 
last limits of the human being ; whilst a different 
culture, and the application of more stringent aids, 
would invest our ideal of the perfect, with the little- 
ness and deformity of an immature thing. Who 
will not at once accede to the sentiments of War- 
ren Hastings? "But if we are told that there 
have been men, who were successively for ages 
past, in the daily habit of abstracted contempla- 
tion, begun in the earliest period of youth, and 
continued in many, to the maturity of age, each 
adding some portion of knowledge to the store ac- 
cumulated by his predecessors, it is not assuming 
too much to conclude, that, as the mind ever 
gathers strength, like the body, by exercise, so in 
such an exercise, it may in each have acquired the 
faculty to which they aspired; and that their col- 
lective studies, may have led them to the discovery 
of new tracks and combinations of sentiment, to- 

*If the moral feelings become sensitive, as the intellectual powers 
are raised, and invigorated; how dreadful the consciousness of guilt, 
and deficiency, under which the Yogee must labor. It is inconceiv- 
able, that conscience in such a state, could be bribed into silence or 
surrender, by the delusion that the austerities, by which it was deve- 
loped, atoned for the abuse It had suffered. If however, it be so, 
what a revulsion must have come upon his moral nature. We should 
like to know more about this. 



tally different from the doctrines, with which the 
learned of other nations are acquainted, doctrines 
which however speculative and subtle, still as they 
possess the advantage of being derived from a 
source so free from every adventitious mixture, 
may be equally founded in truth with the most 
simple of our own* 

We are not to be suspected of advocating Hin- 
doo austerities : we simply state that the Yoga doc- 
trine is founded upon a deep acquaintance with the 
human constitution and wants. The vine is bled 
that it may yield its richest clusters. The cyst is 
pierced that its impurities may be drawn off. Gold 
parts with its dross, in the fiercest fires. The 
Apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ, used most com- 
prehensive words, in relation to the discipline of 
the body. "If ye through the spirit do mortify 
(Savarovre, put to death,) the deeds of the body ye 
shall live." Rom. VIII, 13. "Mortify (viMpiem, 
kill,) therefore your members which are upon the 
earth, fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, 
evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is 
idolatry." III. Col. 5. v. "But I keep under (in*>- 
•ntafy I beat under.) my body, and bring it into 
subjection." (&>v\aya>yu I lead as a slave.) I Cor. 
IX. 27. 

The remarks we had assigned to ourselves, are 
now brought to a close; not indeed from want of 
disposition, but of opportunity, to multiply them. 
Should this task be undertaken by other hands, we 
are assured that the gratification and advantage it 
would yield, will reward them for their trouble. 
We are in no danger of being suspected by ihe 
studious, and liberal minded, of gratuitous admi- 
ration oftheGeeta; or of the ancient system of 
Hindoo philosophy, of which it is a fragment. All 
that we have aimed at is, the analysis of the in- 
structions of Krishna, leaving them to find a way 
to the judgment, and commendation of the reader, 
as they may: peradventure it will appear, "rem 
gratissimampromittentcs, magis quamprobantes."t 

There are they, however, who demur admitting 
all that may be said in relation to the truth and 
sublimity of Hindooism, because of the practical. 



* Asceticism doubtless, received no insignificant encouragement in 
India, from the universal dissoluteness of its population. The animal 
passions, quickened and fomented by the climate and other incidental 
circumstances, have reduced the people to habits, the most averse from 
mental, or virtuous pursuits. Voluptuousness and apathy, are char- 
acteristics of the Hindoo. A specific for these evils, were cheap at 
any price. Patriotism could know no worthier aim than to devise It. 
f Seneca, Epist. 102. 
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and popular errors of the people. How can that 
system have aught in it, that is goo J or pure, the 
advocates and professors of which, arc so corrupt, 
and unprincipled ? Does not Hindooism patronize 
cruelty and oppression? Are not its records stained 
with the blood of strangled infants, and of burning 
widows? Are not its priests licentious, and its 
temples polluted? True ! and none would confess 
it more mournfully than we. But the errors com- 
mitted by some of the heathen, are no proof that 
they were committed by all : that it was inevitable 
that they should be committed by any: neither 
may we conclude, that they were without the power 
to accomplish that, which by reason of their sin- 
fulness they failed to do. Plato and Cicero recom- 
mended idolatry, in certain cases. Aristotle dis- 
approved of the forgiveness of injuries. Socrates 
inculcated inhospitality to foreigners. Sensual 
indulgence, in its grossest forms, was allowed by 
Xenophon, and Solon. Cato committed suicide ; 
and this after having read Plato's treatise on the 
immortality of the soul ! Notwithstanding the 
encouragement of the vices, we have enumerated 
by these renowned men; their writings enjoin nearly 
every general duty, presented in the New Testa- 
ment. It has been said that the dying speech of 
Cyrus, is far better fitted to raise the tone of moral 
feeling, in the breast of a young man, and to con- 
firm his faith in the reality of moral distinctions, 
than the treatise on Moral Philosophy by Paley; 
though he was an Archdeacon. That many of the 
most brilliant passages of the English sermons of 
the seventeenth century, were borrowed from Plato 
and Cicero, and Seneca, is a well known fact. 
And who would not shrink from making Christia- 
nity responsible, for the ignorance and corruptions 
of its professors ! 

But when we have said thus much, we have 
said all, that can be said, in favor of Hindooism. 
We own, that all the while we have been pursuing 
our inquiries, we have felt a sense of dissatisfaction 
and uneasiness, which has in no measure abated, 
as we draw to a close. After having conducted us 
through many a tortuous path, and regaled us with 
many a delightful scene, it brings us up to the 
verge of an impassable gulph, and there leaves us; 
a chasm which the information wc had gathered 
on the way, does not offer to illumine, and the de- 
lights wherewith we had been allured on, make 
the more to be deplored. Yes! Hindooism can- 
not conceal its great cardinal, crying defect. There 



are wants in the human heart, which it cannot 
satisfy; misgivings and reproaches, which it can- 
not explain ; problems, which it cannot solve. It 
gives no answer to the inquiry, coming from un- 
numbered hearts, how a sinner may be reconciled 
to God. The expiation of the guilt of wicked be- 
ings, is as far off as ever, even after all the humi- 
liation, and struggles of the abject soul The 
consciousness of guilt and of helplessness, burns in 
the heart as fiercely now, as aforetime. There are 
wounds within, which Hindooism cannot heal; 
distempers which it cannot eradicate. This desi- 
deratum in all its fulness, is announced to us, 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The relief, the 
atonement, which we in vain search for else- 
where, we are graciously supplied with, by the 
intervention of the adorable Son of God. That 
which Chalmers said of the "defects and uses" 
of Natural Theology, might be applied with a 
slight accommodation to the defects and uses, 
of Hindooism. We do but substitute the lat- 
ter term for the former in the following passage. 
"Wc hold that the theology of nature (Hindooism) 
sheds powerful light on the being of a God; and 
that, even from its unaided demonstrations, wo 
can reach a considerable degree of probability, both 
for His moral and natural attributes But when 
it undertakes the question between God and man, 
this is what it finds to be impracticable. It is 
here, where the main helplessness of nature lies. 
It is baffled in all its attempts to decipher the state, 
and the prospects of man, viewed in the relation 
of an offending subject, to an offended sovereign. 
In a word, its chief obseurity, and which it is 
wholly unable to disperse, is that which rests on 
the hopes and the destiny of our species. There 
is in it enough of manifestation to awaken the fears 
of guilt, but not enough again to appease them. It 
emits, and audibly emits, a note of terror ; but in 
vain do we listen for one authentic word of comfort, 
from any of its oracles. It is able to see the danger, 
but not the deliverance. It ean excite the forebod- 
ings of the human spirit, but cannot quell them, 
knowing just enough to stir the perplexity, but not 
enough to set the perplexity at rest. It can state 
the difficulty, but cannot unriddle the difficulty; 
having just as much knowledge as to enunciate the 
problem, but not so much as might lead to the 
solution of the problem. There must be a measure 
of light, we do allow; but, like the lurid gleam of 
a volcano, it is not a light which guides, but which 
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bewilders, and terrifies. It prompts the question, 
but cannot frame or furnish the reply. Natural 
(Hindoo) theology may see as much as shall draw 
forth the anxious interrogation. "What shall I 
do to be spved! " The answer to this, comes from 
a higher theology." B. T. II. vol. 285. p. 

We conclude with the following passage quoted 
in the Calcutta Review. No. XIV. "The classi- 
cal reader, 'cannot but be struck with particular 
sentiments, in the moral writers of Greece and 
Rome. But compare the most perfect body of 
moral rules, with which they were acquainted, 
with the law of God, and how great the difference; 



how many virtues are omitted. But even suppos- 
ing it to be complete as a code of moral laws, how 
destitute of power to enforce them. On the other 
hand, how grand, how mighty the motives which 
the Christian moralist can employ. We need not 
point them out; we shall only observe that while 
the study of comparative morality, would bring 
the Collegian's classic stores into requisition, it 
would afford his teacher an admirable opportunity 
of inculcating some of the most distinctive and 
important truths of the Gospel." 

Bangalore, Dec. 16th 1847. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 



In the Advertisement prefixed to the First Part, it was stated that the Rev. R. Nxsbitt's Dissertation 
should be appended to the work ; but having been enabled by the liberal assistance of a friend to print the 
Text of thb Gam, in the Detanagiri Character, in addition to Schlegel's Latin Version, it was 
found impracticable to comprise the above tract also, within the limits assigned to the work. The object, 
however, of Its publication here, is answered by the insertion of the preceding Essay. 

J. G. 
Bangalore, 
January 26, 1848. 
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